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Art. L—J. T. Beck of Tiibingen. 


WHES the news reached this country in the beginning of 

the year that the Master of Tiibingen was no more, it 
must have been received in more than one Scottish manse 
with a keen and personal thrill. It is scarce three summers 
since we heard him lecture, the old man eloquent, full of years, 
but fiery and vigorous still. A sufferer in his younger days, 
he seemed, like the system his life was spent in building, to 
grow healthier and sounder as the years went on. It is hard 
to believe that the voice which rang like a trumpet up to last 
Christmas-time, is hushed and still. So like him it was, to die 
in harness. On the day before the vacation, we believe, he 
climbed the double stone-staircase to that upper chamber in 
the Aula, as he had done for five-and-thirty years. In the 
holidays (December 28) Beck went home. 

There has always lingered a particular and prevailing charm 
about those places of learning which add to the associations of 
intellect the graces of great natural beauty. It was a poet, 
indeed, who wrote of the year of his youth passed in the School 
of Athens, what an enhancement it had been in the pursuit of 
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“the good arts,” in the effort “to separate between the crooked 
and the true ”— 
“Tnter sylvas Academi querere verum.” 

The line will not want an echo in the mind of the student 
of modern times who has had the good fortune to find his 
Alma Mater in Oxford or St Andrews, in Montpellier or 
Bologna. But “no beauty undoes beauty ;” and he who has 
been to Tiibingen may, without disparagement to the others, 
place it fearlessly beside the best. 

Who has not heard of Tiibingen,—the lovely little royal 
university town of Wiirtemberg, lying in the Neckarthal, 
where, on the banks of that most praised of popular rivers, 
rises the Schlossberg, its skirts clung-about by picturesque 
old houses, above which the castle towers, their crown? 
Opposite the castle is the Oesterberg, with its outlook over the 
vast sweep of the Neckar valley away to the south, ending 
in the Swabian Alb, with the Ammer running at its feet to 
join the larger stream, after passing through the streets of 
Tiibingen (a way the rivers have here and at Reutlingen), from 
its source in the Ammerthal, one of Beck’s favourite walks, 
beyond the town. And then the Alb! what names and what 
places! Hohenstaufen with its memories of Barbarossa, Urach 
with its waterfall, Lichtenstein made immortal by Hauff, 
Hechingen commanded by the Hohenzollern, a story of 
architecture and history in stone, all within easy reach of 
Tiibingen. Then to the north the royal Abbey of Beben- 
hausen (1183), a piece of perfect Gothic, where the King of 
Wiirtemberg feasted the guests of his university at the quater- 
centenary two years since ; and to the west, the little Wurm- 
linger Capelle which Uhland and his fellows have made great 
with song. Farther west and north lies the Black Forest, with 
Calw, Wildbad, and Baden, the Hornisgriinde, Kniebis, Oppenau, 
Rippoldsau, Triberg, and Donaueschingen, a perplexing wealth 
of promised land for pilgrim feet of students at the Pfingstfest. 

Who has not heard of Tiibingen—with its heroic old 
Duke Eberhard im Barte (sung by another of its sons, the 
foremost ballad-singer of Germany), who set up his little 
school upon a hill, and gathered learned men around him, 
among them Occam’s follower, the last of the scholastics, 
Gabriel Biel, when the world’s mind was beginning to reawake ; 
—Tiibingen, whither, when the world’s heart was awaking, 
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came Melanchthon from Pforzheim and Heidelberg, in chagrin 
that the latter could not give Magister Artium to a mere lad of 
fifteen, publishing a Greek grammar next year, and the year 
after rewarded with the coveted honour, learning and lecturing 
on the classics and rhetoric, coming, in the footsteps of Biel, 
from Aristotle through the classics to Christ, from the Middle 
Ages through the Renaissance to the Reformation, called in four 
years to help Martin Luther at Wittenberg with his new- 
gotten Gospel and his Greek ;—Tiibingen, with its Duke 
Ulrich coming out of exile when the Swabian League was 
broken at Laufen, to found a Stift for students of theology, to 
be followed not long after by the great and good Chancellor, 
Andrei ;—Tiibingen, with its great names in the age of Pro- 
testant scholasticism, Osiander and Nicolai, with their battle-cry 
of xpvyis against the xévwors of Giessen, disputing about the 
body of Christ ; with its Bengel and its Oetinger, the founders 
a century and a half since of a new movement in theology, the 
oa one the creator of New Testament criticism, the other the 
author of an entire biblical system which should embrace all 
doctrine, not in dead formula but as one living organism ;— 
Tiibingen, with its share in the mighty speculative impulse 
which shook Germany seventy years since, when Schelling, a 
Stiftler of Tiibingen, sought to exhibit the universe as one 
great process, a task the Hercules of modern philosophy, 
Hegel, took from his failing hands, and thought he had not 
taken in vain ;—Tiibingen, with its rush of metaphysics into 
theology when Baur went about to prove Christ the pro- 
duct of Christianity, and Strauss saw myths where eighteen 
centuries have seen and felt a Man who is more than man; 
followed, as it must be, by a rush of theologians out of the 
church into philosophy, led by Schwegler and Zeller. Into 
such an atmosphere, to so great and various a heritage, it was 
. that Beck was introduced in the year 1843. 

>a John Tobias Beck was born on the 22d February 1804. We 
have looked down upon his native district from the top of 
Hohenzollern. There in the heart of the hills, where the Rauhe 
Alb begins to rise southwards until it reaches the Danube, lies 
Balingen, a true Swabian town. In more than one respect, 
Swabia is to North Germany what Scotland is to England. 
It is a land of hills and valleys, and brooks and streams; a 
: land of hardy, healthy men, loyal and independent; a land of 
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rough manners and broad Doric speech; a land of songs and 
psalms, a deeply religious land. Of such a people, and pos- 
sessing every one of their peculiarities, Beck came. His father 
was a plain burgher (a soap-boiler by trade), of a stock like 
that from which so many of our greater Scotsmen have sprung. 
Young Beck was brought up by him in simple fashion, and was 
never ashamed of his upbringing or of his lowly friends. He 
first attended the grammar-school of Balingen, afterwards the 
seminary at Urach, where he laid the basis of that sympathy 
with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, which left 
him, if not an exact classic in the English sense, at least an 
appreciative interpreter of the genius of these tongues. In 
1822 he went to Tiibingen, and set to work at theology with 
a will. Speculation had indeed its charms for him ; psychology 
he must have studied closely,—it was to be his almost first 
attempt in system ; metaphysics he could not avoid at such a 
time; the Encyclopedia is quoted in his earliest work, and 
there are marks even of Schleiermacher, afterwards an aversion 
of his, in the same; Rothe too, the philosopher of modern 
theology, was carrying out the mystic thoughts of Oetinger in 
the rigid manner of Hegel. But the spirit of the Tiibingen 
master, with his resolute assertion of the unity of Scripture 
truth, and of his fellow-worker, that critic before criticism, 
Bengel, with his persistent contention for the peculiarity of 
Scripture speech, laid a hold on him that was stronger still. 
Fifteen years later Beck writes, in his Introduction to Christian 
Doctrine, how “he had approached the subject at first with 
very different presuppositions, but that the essential and pene- 
trating ideas of this book arose out of a closer investigation and 
comparison of passages of Scripture. He now knew no system 
other than the Christian, and that had impressed itself upon 
him by the unmistakable depth of its life. He became con- 
vinced of the truth of Bengel’s ground-principle : ‘ The ideas 
of Scripture are quite other than the scholastic ideas; it is 
shocking how men are corrupted with human terms in the 
schools, and led astray from the thoughts of Holy Scripture : 
perception and discipline in the Word of God are the only safe- 
guards against this. The Bible,” adds Beck, “ was to be my 
single, simply-used compendium” (p. 6). “ All the errors of 
the time flow from one source, that the Bible is not employed 
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as the word of God as it ought and demands to be” (Science 
of Doctrine, p. 13). 

In 1827 he was called to make an early and exhaustive proof 
of his principle. He was appointed as pastor of Waldthurm, a 
wild country parish on the borders of Bavaria. It moves one 
strangely to think of this man, with the seeds of a great system 
stirring in his mind, going up from the University into the hills 
and dwelling with a rude peasantry, to work out his theology 
among them, and to wreak it out upon them. But the discip- 
line was invaluable. It confirmed him in two things, which 
were to be the moving thoughts of his life: That all biblical 
truth has an active bent; and that, for this end, the Bible may 
and must be used in its entirety, since the largest truths of the 
Bible are contained in the least, while the least and simplest 
have in them the promise of the largest and last. So he came 
to this rude people preaching the law, to lead them therewith 
into the school of Christ. It was to be the one work of all his 
days to show how the progress in teaching and life throughout 
Scripture is the proof of its unity and the secret of its power. 
Here was his first exercise. 

In 1829 he left the place renovated, and removed into an 
easier room. This was at Mergentheim, a picturesque old town 
on the Tauber, south of Wiirzburg, where he united the offices, 
never again to be disjoined in his life of fifty years, of preacher 
and teacher. The whole town felt his influence. To the old 
he was the city pastor; the young learned Latin from him. 
The Protestant community he used to call his first and lasting 
love; Roman Catholics sought his counsels. Here he had peace 
and opportunity to write, and here he put out the first volume 
of his Reden, the best German sermons we have read. But he 
published nothing that had not been thrice tested upon his 
people. These “ Addresses,” he says, were drawn forth by the 
wants of daily life: they were not meant for printing; the 
place of the preacher’s office was quite large enough for him ; 
he knew the unique and splendid influence which a living 
pulpit can exercise ; all his theology went into his sermons, 
they are simply doctrine in solution ; he referred us daily to 
them in his lectures at Tiibingen, to find the point of contact 
between any particular truth and the conscience of men. 
“ These Reden,” he writes (iii. 3), “ claim no significance in the 
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sense of theory, school, or pulpit eloquence; they are, and I 
wish them, to serve the essential end of my office ; in compari- 
son of its grave, holy task, human art seems to me ever of 
less consequence.” Just on this account, however, he was 
rapidly arriving at a system and a style of truth more sure than 
that which comes from the severity of logic or the winning 
grace of literary expression. In his Guiding Lines of Christian 
Doctrine he was already laying down the outline of that system 
and exhibiting the method of that style. 

In 1836 a voice came across the length and breadth of 
Wiirtemberg and called him, from north-east to south-west, to 
Basel. It was a fitting place for his professorial work to begin, 
that neutral ground of Reformed Christianity and of Protestant 
theology ; fitting that there one should first work who was to 
draw all directly from that living Word which three centuries 
since was re-opened to the world; one who knew no school ; who 
lets Calvin and Luther speak in the same chapter; who called 
no man master, and thereby gained a mastery over men such as 
belonged to no German professor, unless Tholuck, of his time. 
He at once entered on his full work. Besides his small class of 
regular students who heard him as Extraordinary Professor of 
Theology, and among whom were the pupils of the famous 
Mission House, he held lectures open to the general Christian 
public, with whom he went thoroughly over such preliminary 
subjects as Fragments from Christian Morals; Christian Life, 
its Character and Laws (1838-9) ; Christian Love, the Church 
and the Word (1839-40); and Outlines of Bible Psychology 
(1840-41). There was as little affectation of severe science as 
there was exhibition of child’s play in these mixed lectures. 
He did not spare, so he tells us, his hearers any exertion of 
thought ; even the lay members of the company bestowed that 
gladly and to good profit (Psychol. p. 3). “It was no hasty 
plucking of fruit from a strange tree, but that laborious bring- 
ing and keeping under of one’s own soil and ground, which 
God counsels and commands, which has His blessing, and 
which ends in eating the Bread of Life before His face” (Frag- 
ments of C. M. ii. 4). The opening address to these lectures 
was a frank confession of his position. “Scripture was here 
as witness herself to depone what we were to learn ; she was 
to be the teacher, we should gather about her as her scholars. 
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...A life spent in putting this to the proof had set a 
sacred seal upon the truth : ‘The Scripture cannot be broken.’ 
But it did not follow from this that there was nothing in these 
lectures for him who had not a firm footing in Scripture as the 
Word of God. The speaker knew from manifold experience 
that if a man were only of an upright mind, and yet suffered 
much from doubt and hesitation in respect of Faith and 
Scripture, no better counsels could be given to help him into 
light than these twain: The first pointing to Scripture itself, 
and saying, Come and see; the second pointing from Scrip- 
ture out into life, and saying, Away, now, and do what thou 
hast heard ; there wilt thou find what thou art thyself—sick 
and poor, and what the Scripture is—sound doctrine, enrich- 
ing grace. . . . To have Scripture itself bear witness to us in its 
own language and its own connection, he held to be the most 
urgent need of our time; this it was which had made him 
choose such a mode of discoursing on the subject of these 
meetings” (Frag. i. 7-9). Hence it is that in these first 
volumes from the time at Basel we have simple statements 
of the doctrines of grace, followed by citations of Scripture 
from which these are drawn. But what citation! The whole 
Scripture gathers itself together like a living creature and 
gives testimony in its own tongue (that tongue Luther so 
longed to hear talk in theology); and the testimony is not 
that of, or to, the intellect only ; it rises in the region of the 
conscience ; it makes for action ; it goes (its method is) from 
life (in itself) to life (in him who hears it). To let Scripture 
tell its own living story ; to make it tell upon the life of men ; 
these were not two things, they were one. This, perhaps, was 
the central thought in Beck’s theology. 

It is not hard to see how he came by this thought. The 
one weakness of the Christianity of the age was this: that in 
it doctrine had got dissevered from life. “The highest blessing 
of Christian doctrine” (Frag. p. 15) “ consisted in this: that we 
not only learn to know the Truth, but that we also come by it 
into Life.” “The truth must commend itself to the conscience 
and cut to the heart” (p. 11, cf. Introd. pp. 70, 155). “ Else 
are we disloyal to the method of Scripture ; for it gives not a 
dead doctrine only as to what Christian life is, from which 
fruitless knowledge alone can follow ; but it carries Christian 
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life into effect in such a procedure that the man who follows 
it is really: carried into the Christian life, and thereby its 
spirit and power pass into him.” It is because the practical 
interests are so immense that Beck so contends for letting 
Scripture speak in its own way, that way being, as he never 
tires of telling us, the way to practice. For there is no part 
of the Word which cannot be rendered into life; every particle 
of it is given in terms of life already. It is life, and leads to 
life. All the abortive, all the unhealthy forms of Christian 
life, have come from importing principles other than its own 
into Scripture. Beck’s entire theological activity was one 
unwearied effort to give the Bible air. Is it to be wondered 
that he sometimes pushed away and pained those who believed 
themselves to be its best friends? What that “ procedure” 
or method of Scripture is, must be learned from Scripture 
itself. System, in Beck, ordinarily means exegesis of some 
particular passage or passages of Scripture, the exhibition of 
a vital part of that organism, in which, open it where you will, 
you find the same life everywhere. 

For instance, at the beginning of the Doctrine of Love, he 
says: “In that living connection in which Scripture not only 
teaches but builds up the Christian life, all sets out from Grace 
made ready in Christ and received by Faith. If Christian Morals 
is not to be a mere shadow, but to dwell in us as Christian life, 
this must be by Christ, with His Grace, becoming our Righte- 
ousness and Sanctification. Thereby Faith becomes obedient 
to the Truth and Wisdom in Christ, and worksin Love. Faith’s 
obedience to the Truth in Love, that is the real biblical title of 
Christian Morals. How Faith comes to obey the Truth in Love 
is explained in three ways :—I. Grace produces the obedience 
of Faith partly (1.) through the Holy Ghost, who gives the Power 
of Grace (who as Spirit of Truth and Wisdom works Faith, as the 
Knowledge of Truth; who as Spirit of Holiness works Love, as 
Obedience to the Truth ; who as Spirit of Glory works Hope, as 
peace and joy and patience in the Truth) ; partly (2.) in Jesus 
who is the Fulness of Grace ; partly (3.) in God’s Word, the Seed 
or outward organ of Grace. II. Faith receives this operation 
of Grace (1.) in repentance, conversion, and justification with 
renewal, (2.) in spiritual discipline and education, (3.) in devotion 
to duty and service. III. Faith bears fruit in a life and walk 
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of grace, exemplifying the three virtues, Wisdom, Honesty, and 
Peaceableness. The parts of the Doctrine of Morals published 
only overtake a portion of this scheme. The Power of Grace 
in the Holy Ghost, and his fruits, Faith, Hope, and Love; the 
Essential Nature of Grace in Christ, transforming man and 
setting him in a new relation of love to God and man; the 
Word of God as planting this Power and Fulness of life in man, 
with the Church based upon it; these points are taken up in 
the Fragments, delivered in 1838-40, and republished as one 
volume in 1872. A second volume (1874) carries the matter 
a little further, showing how the Life of the Church is built up 
by the Sacraments, to which he devotes this entire treatise 
(where, however, it is least easy to follow him) on the ground 
that “in the Sacraments all the leading points of Christian 
faith and life come under treatment just in their deeper rela- 
tions to the nature of God, of Jesus Christ, the world, and men” 
(Doctrine of Love, p. iv.). 

Of his more strictly academic and scientific work during 
the Basel period a programme may be found in the Inaugural 
Lecture delivered in 1836 on his appointment to the Chair, 
and afterwards twice published. It contains the main ideas of 
his first course of lectures, which appeared next year (1837) 
under the title, Introduction to the Science of Christian Doctrine. 
Even in it, however, he goes back to the practical wants of life 
as the standard of his work. “Ten years” (it thus opens) “ of 
the preacher's office, which, if it is to be of worth, means work 
and warfare, will perforce drive any honest man away from 
broken cisterns to the single living spring.” . . . Among the 
rising generation of students and young ministers he ever meets 
with more who, while they still pay homage to this and that 
traditional way of thinking, yet on the whole bear in their 
inner man the lively consciousness that they must turn over 
new ground, even though they do not yet know where and 
how. So his experience hitherto has taught him that among 
the people and in cultured classes Holy Scripture, when set 
forth, not in a corner, but publicly and apart from party- 
pressure, will unite honest men of all parties about itself, 
however at first they may be in different stages of faith, and 
will smite the consciences of others, if not shut their mouths. 
“ Wherefore, Friends of the Truth, even without outward union, 
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bound in the bond of the Spirit amid all our external severance 
which lies like a legacy of burden on us, let us come together 
and with the temper of Faith, unresting yet rejoicing, work for 
the one end, to sink the inexhaustible shaft of God’s Word, now 
left at a standstill, ever deeper down.” The “ Introduction” 
strives to lay down a scientific procedure for this in two parts : 
(1.) by throwing Christian doctrine into scientific systems ; 
and (2.) by analysing the organism thus arrived at into its 
elements. 

In the first part Beck shows how Christian science cannot 
profess to produce truth, as much philosophic and theosophic 
speculation pretends to do; how it rests upon believing gnosis, 
bound to Faith which has its contents given. It presupposes 
a matter of life with its laws already present, a revelation of 
truth which it can only reproduce. Still it does not reject the 
aids of science in bringing that revelation to the knowledge of 
the thinking spirit. Man in his entirety is through Christi- 
anity to be reconciled to God and His truth, not only heart 
and life, but reason too, Christianity orders no pause in the 
development of man’s first faculties, but their transformation 
by its spirit. It belongs to the high destiny of theology to 
reconcile the cultured Reason with divine revelation. But 
Reason receives the contents of Christianity as little blindly as 
the heart does insensibly. Reason has to work at faith just 
as the heart has, both only remaining in the obedience of 
faith. Faith is the first element of Christian science, not as 
mere psychological state, nor as external religious matter, but 
uniting both with specific reference to Christianity as the 
Religion of Faith. Faith is the substance of Christian doctrine, 
entering into man as spiritual property, dynamically immanent 
in him. Gnosis is a particular method in which the thought 
of man works out the contents of Christian doctrine. Faith 
is objective and subjective; it exists apart from me, and yet 
it is not for me, unless it enters me as life, as revelation. It 
is an invisible, an unfathomable Life, not an idea, proposition, 
or emotion, but the spirit’s life, replenishing all faculties and 
activities, knowledge, feeling, and action, capable of as rich 
and manifold a culture as the spirit itself; it is new man, 
spirit. As little as one can say of the human spirit, that 
it is knowledge or a kind of knowing, or not knowing at all, so 
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little can it be said of Faith. The whole man, with his gifts, 
is at its service. It is the source of all knowledge, so far 
as in Faith essential truth is known in the right method 
of truth. The spiritual centre-point to which Faith in its 
origin and essence cleaves is Conscience. The conditions of the 
scientific knowledge of Christian doctrine are these :—(1.) 
Faith is bound to objective Christianity, to its living docu- 
mentary organ, which belongs to it as to a spiritual life reveal- 
ing itself independently. This organ is the Word. Christian 
consciousness is only something subjective and inward, it is 
a copy. Only objective Christianity is the original. (2.) 
Scientific doctrine is bound not only to the laws of thought, 
but also to the principles and method of science. Only, 
while Science is conceived in constant progress, Faith is, 
objectively, eternally the same. It might be left to subjective 
determination which scientific procedure were the best, letting 
the event decide, viz., that which best composed thinking with 
Faith. But every time has its own attempts at mediation, 
unsatisfied with those before. This diversity only tends to 
the so much richer development of the many-sided wisdom of 
God which, so long as Faith stands fast, despises no form 
entirely, but lets itself down in motherly fashion to our needs 
and powers. The task for Christian Science is to find for its 
rich contents the form and setting suitable to these. Faith 
itself must take its own form as much as its own principles 
and methods of presentation. The relations of Faith and 
Reason are thus given. The mind is not passive towards 
Faith, but rather actively receptive ; though not productive of 
Faith, it can reproduce it. Faith informs Reason; Reason 
does not first vivify Faith. So knowledge depends on the 
continuous productive activity of Faith. Faith, however, is 
not merely intensified thinking, else like all objects of thought 
its contents could only enter the mind ideally by means of a 
sense presentation, a finite object, defined by its opposition to 
the subject, or else as an abstract universal, drawn from these. 
But Faith, as an infinite living system, embraces this entire 
finite world on its spiritual as on its corporeal side as a mere 
subordinate life, and subjects all our ordinary determinations 
of thought to a still higher order of life. Thought, then, can 
never of itself subordinate to itself the essential living sphere 
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of Faith. Faith rather exercises over all things, thought- 
existence included, that power which the human spirit exer- 
cises relatively to finite life. Faith sets itself over into our 
spirit really, not merely ideally, as it is not mere thought but 
spirit and life; so it may carry the determinations of our 
thought beyond their finite limitations, and open to them not 
a kingdom of necessity and formal freedom, but the substan- 
tial kingdom of freedom and order. Faith is neither a single 
act or set of acts, nor a sum of generalised conceptions. It is 
objectively and subjectively a perfect system of infinite life 
revealing itself in the finite, embracing various parts or rather 
articulations in a totality, in each of these and at every stage 
containing its whole contents and type of life implicitly in 
itself, explicating them only gradually, yet in constant evolu- 
tion according to its own laws, and having explicated them in 
archetype as a perfect system of life in a peculiar and complete 
Revelation, in an original product of which all antitypical 
revelations are only reproductions running on. Just as nature, 
a system of life complete in itself, an original product, repro- 
duces itself on and on in productions ever new yet essentially 
the same; so, as Faith in us explicates itself only reproduc- 
tively and in constant gradation, and is not yet complete 
revelation, our thought must transcend the state of human 
faith and draw its stores from that essentially living original 
product, that peculiarly self-closed Canon of Revelation. 
Thought will know the truth, as I myself already, in openness 
to and exercise of Faith, in part ask, seek, and knock, in part 
take in and hold fast what is new; truth that passes the 
composition of thought is still truth to me, though it waits a 
wider experience. Such points prove the loyalty of Faith and 
its gratitude for what is sealed as truth already known; what 
the Bible presents is not to be placed under arrest, but to be 
laid down directly in all its holy grandeur and high conse- 
quence, even what from its nature cannot come into the pos- 
session of our present experience, yet has its analogies in the 
experience of Faith, and can be known so far as something 
divined, as something secretly felt and hoped for. The union 
of explication with the implicit forces knowledge to proceed 
from the centre of revelation outwards, following it in its genesis 
from the foundation and fulness of all truth, pursuing the par- 
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ticular truths of Revelation in their gradual unfolding and 
formation. Revelation, like a tree of life, must be examined in 
genetic self-production, from acorn to oak, from oak to acorn. 
It is a self-organising system of Life, its particular parts, each 
with its own peculiar stamp upon it, integrating with each 
other, every higher stage repeating the lower and subserving 
the further structure. The method then of Doctrinal Science 
is neither speculative nor reflective merely, but real and genetic, 
following, as Oetinger said, rather “generationi rerum” than 
“ concinnitati conceptwum.” There are three parts in the pro- 
cess: generalising, to get the simple undeveloped form of 
doctrine ; analysing, to lay out the several elements of the 
doctrinal development, ruled as these are by the central con- 
ception, along with an unprejudiced observation to detect modi- 
fications and transitions in the development, and not too 
hastily to loose the riddle of organic connection by over-artistic 
order; combining by synthesis, to arrive at a representation, 
the result of the previous development, which will unite the 
particular determinations in a real total organism. The idea 
of a Science of Christian Doctrine may then be defined as the 
believing scientific development of the Christian doctrinal 
system, undivided and complete in itself, according to its 
essential stages of thought, its universal, particular, and 
individual determinations of Faith. 

The Elements of the Organism of Christian Doctrine are thus 
laid down: I. As to the original divine Revelation Christian 
Faith is negatively defined in relation to other religions and to 
religion in general. The foundation and cause of Religion lie 
not in the simple self-consciousness,—that presupposes a sub- 
stantial relation to God, and besides includes much non- and 
ir-religious matter. Nor in a single factor of soul-life such as 
Feeling, which is both too general and too exclusive; nor in 
all the factors together, which are only derived activities of the 
principal life of the spirit. Positively Faith is defined from 
Scripture, both historically and psychologically. In the origi- 
nal state of man, it is neither complete result nor mere promise. 
Its constant cause is the direct omnipresent Revelation of God 
as Father, its constant foundation the formative principle of 
Likeness to God, which it will shape into a free type of man, 
into the settled yet active enjoyment of God. But the accom- 
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plishment of this is interrupted by the preponderance of an 
animal element corrupting man’s mind from its simplicity 
(2 Cor. xi. 3), by which he fell from God’s likeness to doubt and 
pervert the Divine Being. The essence of all real religion is 
Faith, embracing the whole soul in its historical reality. Here 
follows an exquisite piece of exegesis and interpretation, for the 
rest of this part is simply an elimination of the doctrine in 
development contained in Heb. xi. Faith at first is simply 
“ what makes the things of hope (blessings beyond time) real 
and substantial, what makes the things unseen (laws out of 
sight) convincing and correcting.” It is the realisation of things 
hoped for, the proof and reproof of things not seen. This 
double thought of the elevating and subduing element in Faith 
is carried down through the history. Faith is seen to grow 
through “perceiving” and “ well- pleasing” (receptive and 
active) to the perception of the divine “ power and godhead,” 
from the condition of “being righteous” to the recognition of 
God as Ruler and Rewarder in the world. The other principle 
develops into “vain imagination” and “creature worship,” 
reason and liberty become rationalism and libertinism. Yet 
something even here remains. The divine wherein “we 
move,” revealing its existence and judgment; something 
“known” of God, a “superstition,” a “feeling after” if not a 
“finding,” centred in “conscience,” with its “excusing and 
accusing thoughts.” Conscience is the central seat of religion, 
at first only felt as a“ drawing” or inkling of the supersensible, 
then as desire, passing through perception and reception 
into reflection and knowledge, formed into ideas and proposi- 
tions, and following and fulfilling these as love of what is known 
in the truth. The different derivations of Religion, partly 
from the immediate inner life of man, from natural and histori- 
cal influences, are balanced in this : that Religion has its origin 
in a “divine power,” founding and revealing its supersensible 
contents in the ground-element of the entire human organism 
of life, in the organisation of the individual, in the organic 
connection of all individuals, and in their organic relation 
to nature. Freedom and Necessity meet in religion, the one, as 
Religion falls under the free self-determination of man, the 
other as its development depends upon its own self-communi- 
cation and operation. Freedom itself is product of the religious 
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development. Religion is objective, as original and proper to 
man, and convinces his conscience with the power of Revela- 
tion ; subjective, in its development, as that falls under human 
free-will. The peculiar inward and outward phenomena 
developed by it in the latter belong to subjective religions, and 
their relation to objective religion decides their truth or false- 
hood, perfection or imperfection. 

II. False Religion or Unbelief in general.—This presupposes 
the ground beginning of the divine life; it is apostasy, a turn- 
ing from the true. But it points toa positive anti-religious 
principle: “indwelling sin,” “another law.” This unbelief 
becomes “belief in a lie.” Reason becomes “vanity,” knowledge 
“ jgnorance,” light “ darkness,” the heart is subjected to “lust,” 
the divine “glory” is lost through its not being accorded ; God 
is undeified in naturalism. Thence comes the heart “hardened,” 
made “reprobate,” taking nature for God, “worshipping the 
creature.” The spiritual counterpart of this is “alienation” 
from God, “enmity,” “ wrath,” the state “past feeling,” “ plea- 
sure in unrighteousness,” “death through trespasses.” This is 
shown in the history of religions, the glorification of idolatry 
by art, the effort to vivify fragments of truth in symbol and 
myth. ’ 

III. The positive divine Revelation in the Old Testament.— 
Before you can have an idea of a thing it must be given in 
reality. So the idea of Revelation in general can only there 
be found, where man comes to a clear consciousness of its 
reality in conscience : with the culture of conscience, the idea 
of God is lost in heathenism. But even the cultivation of 
conscience could not lead to the idea of a particular Revelation, 
passing beyond the general. Such a Revelation, however, is 
vindicated by its relation to the universal. It conforms to 
reason and nature, as the other. Only sin, as destroying the 
original development of Faith, is a new determining element. 
The task of Revelation is to re-form the whole organism of 
truth, taught and acted out in history. It opposes positive and 
historical irreligion as historical positive truth, the true made 
actual, and the actual true. To this end are needed special 
organs of production, a new economy or disposition (8aOy«n) of 
Revelation. Revelation in the Old Testament is, then, a his- 
torical positive organism, rooted in the ground-revelation, 
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anew producing and carrying out the true religion in its original 
purity, and in even deeper perfection amid the historical and 
positive irreligion. This latter relation gives it an exclusive, its 
relation to the life of Faith a progressive, movement. In these 
two meet the particular and universal, present and future, out- 
ward and inward, with organic inwardness, hence the determi- 
nations of Revelation are typical. The general beginning is 
the patriarchate, implanting a new substance of Faith in the 
world, in the separation of a single person and his family. 
“ Witnessing” grace becomes “ calling” grace. The form 
(Vision) and idea (the Almighty) of God correspond. More 
definite is the Covenant (“their God”). So the blessings 
and laws become defined too (in oath and circumcision). The 
moral fruit of this is the appropriation of the divine “ justifica- 
tion,” a life of “ patience,” a “ walk before God.” Joined to this 
is the new Revelation, taking up the other, resisting more the 
growing darkness, rewarding and promising more to Faith; 
Moses and the Law, and the Prophets respectively. Here grace 
not only “ calls,” but “ chooses ;” God’s words form into a norm, 
His appearances are fixed in the tabernacle of testimony. 
Again the name matches: “The Eternal,” “The Living and 
True,” “the Holy One of Israel,” the Lawgiver, resisting sin, 
the Promiser, true to His word. The chastening element gathers 
into the organism of the law, uniting statute, service, and polity, 
though the summary of His law in love, the propitiatory and 
the theocratic ideas point to the elevating element. The pre- 
ponderance of promise develops to an organism of prophecy in 
which doctrine, priesthood, kingship, form themselves into the 
definitely Messianic. The j/orm is found in the “ testament of 
the letter,” the “Commonwealth of Israel.” Faith is the frank 
acceptance of the divine call of grace; the heart is the object 
of the divine regard. Fear of God, Trust, Knowledge, Reve- 
rence of Him, are the leading virtues. Deep horror of sin at 
once and deep consciousness of it, and longing for deliverance, 
are the traits of moral soundness. The positive typical divine 
seal for Faith is, with circumcision, the Sabbath-festival with 
its cycle of feasts; for the past, a record of the finished creation, 
of God resting in His work ; for the present, a testimony of 
God sanctifying Himself in His people; for the future, a type 
of the caBSaticpos of the people sanctified and resting in its 
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God. The two tendencies, elevating and subduing, had each its 
corresponding error : legalism and formalism, the false forms of 
the Law ; self-satisfaction, pride, and exclusiveness, the false 
forms of Promise. 

IV. The immediate divine Revelation in Christ—Even in 
Judaism Revelation was present with its legislative force, its 
monotheistic individuality, its horror of sin and desire for 
reconciliation. The “abundance” of the offence, when God’s 
blessing of “all very good” had come to be “all in the wicked 
one,” was the time for the “much greater abundance” of Grace, 
for the restoration of lost creatures to the original blessing of 
creation. But as unbelief had nigh starved out the divine life, 
it needed more than a doctrine opposed to it, a discipline of 
law ; it needed the grounding in the world of a perfect divine 
organism of life, uniting doctrine and fact, to penetrate man 
and generate new life in him. Such a revelation could not be 
introduced merely by an act of divine administration, by indi- 


_ vidual declarations, mediated by any subordinate personality, 


but only by a Revelation of the divine Life itself, taking upon 
itself personality. Christ is not only the Receiver of Revelation, 
but the divine Revealer himself, really making the whole 
fulness of the Godhead visible. The Revelation in Him closes 
all the foregoing into a complete organism, not only gathering 
them round it, but realising them. It is the perfect economy 
of Revelation ; in Him the Law is Truth, the Promise Grace. 
This fulfilment is not arbitrary, or resting on fortune ; it is 
the realising of an eternal divine plan, and so, in place of a 
particular “call,” it speaks to all the world, which will be 
wakened by it, restoring mankind to the original likeness of God. 
Further progress and development are not excluded by the idea 
of perfection in Christianity, only this development is realised 
out of its own full essence, without either revelation or assist- 
ance from the world. As creative renewal and completion of 
the original revelation, Christianity grounds not in mere general 
divine causality, or in single representations of the living con- 
nection between God and the world. All these are perfected 
in the immediate Revelation of an everywhere-present Father, 
ina complete divine-human person, by the essentially efficient 
living appearance of the full divine personality in the perfect 
ang free human type, Jesus Christ. The prophetic, priestly, 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CX. 28 
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kingly revelation is at one in the “ Word made flesh,” who as 
Life and Light embraces all the Revelation in creation and 
nature. The contents of the Christian Revelation are God 
become a person in concrete historical existence, testifying 
Himself as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in grace, which 
originates, mediates, and completes salvation. Those bless- 
ings and demands of the unseen, hoped-for world are per- 
fected in the “ mysteries of the kingdom.” The “law of com- 
mandments” is now the “Law of the spirit of Life.” The 
‘shadow ” is “body,” the Law Gospel. The objective form of 
Christianity unites outward and inward in a new “ Covenant 
of the Spirit,” and in a “Community of the Living God,” a 
“body of Christ.” As the entire objective fulness of Chris- 
tianity inheres in Christ, so the subjective development of 
faith from first to last links on to Him. As Beginner of Faith 
He prepares the foundation, breaking the curse by purifying 
justification (reconciliation, pardon, redemption) and grounding 
the receptivity of Faith; as Finisher, by transforming justi- 
fication (regeneration, sanctification, glorification), He destroys 
the power of unbelief. To believe is, first of all, not to with- 
draw one’s-self from the awaking and shaping power of Faith, 
to “receive Him ;” and then, in particular, to be seized by the 
justifying grace which leads to repentance and to glad, trustful 
consent, to have Faith as the new energy of Life in one’s-self. 
Here Faith is Righteousness itself, the constant sanctification 
of soul, body, and spirit from God and in God; the Holy Ghost 
is the pledge of the progressive divine communication from 
glory to glory. Childship toward God is the specific all- 
uniting characteristic. The opposition between object and 
subject in Faith being removed by purifying justification, by 
transforming justification, an ever more inward union between 
the two is accomplished ; and so the matter and the form of 
Faith embrace each other, on the purifying and transforming 
side, as Life, Love, and Light of God in organic unity. 

1. Reconciliation, as new implanting of the substance (realisa- 
tion) of divine Life, calls men from ignorance to repentance. 
Forgiveness with its new law of divine Love opens the hard 
heart and brings it from its alienation to conversion. Re- 
demption, with its new heritage of Light, wakes the dead heart 
to a new beginning in Faith. 
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2. Faith itself becomes renewed through the Light of 
regeneration as “newness of life,” to a believing knowledge ; 
sanctifying Love rears that Life into blessedness; by the 
beatifying divine Life the life of Faith is brought into the 
bliss of Faith and Love in Hope. So Christian Faith works 
as Life reconciling, as Love forgiving, as Light redeeming. 

The principal articulation of the entire organism of Revela- 
tion, then, is this: (1.) The original divine order of Nature ; 
(2.) The positive divine order of Law ; (3.) The divine-human 
order of Grace. As to the self-vindication of the Christian 
Revelation, the possibility of it rests in the idea of God as 
Him “with whom all is possible.” Hence it transcends all 
that has gone before, yet enters into and is prepared for in 
what has been already given. This creative benediction upon 
and union with the past good and divine, is the characteristic 
note of God’s working. The reality of Christianity will not 
be made out by derivation from ideas of worldly experience, 
but from this: that it makes Spirit and Power, the formative 
and effective principle of all divine life, matter of real experience. 
It will be put to a personal test. It lays down truth as Life, 
not merely as spiritual ideas. It asks not only a single eye, 
but a capacity and willingness for supernatural experience, 
both humbling and elevating, by sense of want and promise of 
supply ; not a blind faith, but a knowledge in the conscience, 
to which it penetrates with its prophetic and imperial truth. To 
this it adds an ever progressive experience of salvation. From 
this again it follows that the divinity exhibited in the objective 
experience of Christianity becomes matter of believing know- 
ledge in the exercise of personal Faith. This objective justification 
consists: (1.) In Christ as the objective original of the Spirit 
and of Power; (2.) In His original Community as the objective 
copy ; (3.) In His written Word as the objective exemplar. All 
testimony to Christ centres in Christ’s own self-testimony, 
that being God’s testimony in Him, appealing to all who are 
“of God.” God testifies not only about, or to Him, but out of 
Him—(1.) In His self-assertion in John vi. (2.) This unfolds in 
His doctrine and work, complements to each other. (3.) The 
two unite in the peculiar character of His Person. Word and 
Work but mirror His Person, and vice versa. So the testimony 
of the early Church can only be that given by Christ of Him- 
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self. It is the continued self-witness of Christ from on high by 
His Holy Spirit ; and this (1) partly as prophesied by Him that 
the apostolic work should only be His own carried on; (2) partly 
as fulfilled in the constitution and development of His Church. 
Here follows an appendix on Miracle and Prophecy as 
proofs of Christianity. Each particular Revelation develops 
the general. The divine in nature, conscience, and history is 
felt in ever fresh intensity. The divine power pervading 
nature is concentrated at special times and places in special 
acts and organs. New theocratic and Christocratic powers come 
out in miracle, completing the new world. ‘These are not 
merely for demonstration, but for forming Revelation to the 
full, 7c. redemption and renovation of the world. So the par- 
ticular revelation heightens the general testimony of conscience 
to inspiration in select and qualified organs. Miracle is in the 
sphere of action what prophecy is in the sphere of knowledge. 
The ordinary objections to miracles presuppose either a natural- 
istic idea of God or a mechanical idea of the world. But even 
a certain supranaturalistic standpoint disjoins God and the 
world : nature active is God passive, and vice versa. But with 
Scripture the possibility of miracle amid natural order rests 
on the one divine causal principle, originally and continuously 
inherent in the world as supersensible, independent, creative 
power. Miracle and the Ordinary alike rest in the Revelation- 
energy of the one infinite “power” and the free “Godhead.” 
The divine is the dynamic principle of organisation throughout 
all nature; natural forces and laws are only its exponents. 
Revelation consists in this: that the divine has the natural 
in itself, and takes it ¢o itself as organ of presentation. This 
divine principle works according to freedom, not necessity. 
It rules in the form of development with backward and for- 
ward movement, unfolding or contracting, expanding into the 
whole, or withdrawing into the particular. Special miracles 
presuppose an imperfectly developed and ordered, even an ab- 
normal, world ; and this demands miracle, in which the abnormal 
shall be interrupted, in which over against moral and physical 
evils passage shall be made for a more perfect organisation, and 
Revelation begin a new progressive development. The essence 
of miracle is in this: that the spirit and power of the invisible 
divine order come to view in sequel of some new stage of 
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development of the activity of divine revelation, and so intro- 
duce into the course of the world’s life new determinations 
of Revelation in the form of particular real representations of 
the eternal world-ruling power and wisdom of God. Miracles 
in Scripture occur with new development-epochs of Revela- 
tion ; new formations appear under a new law. These need 
not be in the line of the ordinary evolution of the old. The 
parallelism of the forms (even the names) of miracle with the 
periods of Revelation is then shown. As to the cognisability 
of miracles, the negative side, the something new to the course 
of nature, may be known to all; but the positive knowledge of 
the divine action rests on their ethical character. Miracles rest 
on the moral judgment about God in man, on our transcen- 
dental knowledge of moral forces. As miracles awake the 
spirit of man to further perception and pondering of its spiri- 
tual significance, so they accredit those through whom they 
happen, as chosen organs for the particular revelation in con- 
nection with which they are introduced, and confirm their 
testimony of God as true. The Bible description lets us not 
only recognise miracle as in progressive correspondence with 
the spirit and power of the gradually developing doctrine, as 
well as with the entire biblical doctrinal idea ; it makes miracle 
form a system, with the articulation and movement of life, like 
the system of Revelation to which it belongs. The Christian 
Church is the continuous divine miracle, and the credential for 
all the miracles connected with its preparation and founding. 

There is a natural divination, arising from the dependence of 
the present on the past, the future on the present, revealed in 
natural law. This, however, extends only to the general con- 
nection of the world under divine government, and of history 
under moral law, not to new matter of Revelation. But as 
natural order is grounded on an original revelation, so is the 
divination of conscience which rests on it predisposed, not of 
itself, but through the divine spirit of Revelation, to be per- 
fected into a divine prophecy of the kingdom, to which new 
knowledge comes from the new development of the divine 
kingdom, from the order of Revelation and the thereon resting 
connection between past, present, and future, according to the 
laws of the divine purpose of revelation. 

Prophecies then are such disclosures of the development of 
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times or of history as, in accordance with the laws of the 
divine decree, make known the carrying out of the divine king- 
dom through the connection of time, and that either backwards 
or forwards. Prophecy presents some new determination of 
Revelation, and gives its development, not according to the 
laws of the course of nature, but in harmony with the law of 
development of the divine kingdom. The form of representa- 
tion is not that current in the world; it links on to the divine 
ground-type of that, the speech of nature and conscience, 
transforming it in the forms fashioned by the spirit of Revela- 
tion; the miracle speech of nature, conscience and history, 
closed and completed by the divine spirit, speaks in Pro- 
phecy, with a higher sense accessible to those on a higher 
platform, and a perfect significance attained in the consumma- 
tion period of Revelation. So prophecy leaves man ever in a 
right relation of Faith to the future, and yet gives at every 
moment what bears fruit. The fulfilment of prophecy advances 
at every stage with mightier mass upon the total accomplish- 
ment. Like the kingdom itself, in small and whole, so strides 
also the prognosis of its development, Prophecy, with ever 
increasing urgency of life, through the nearest and furthest 
time, to an ever-growing accomplishment. The herald ad- 
vances as, though before, the king. Prophecy is possible only 
through a central glance covering the entire field of develop- 
ment, from the centre-point of Revelation ; and as this is only 
naked and open to that Spirit which embraces present, past, 
and future in its eternal decree, so Prophecy in the mouth of 
man proves his possession by that Spirit of God, which searches 
all things. Its cognisability (1) for cotemporaries comes 
partly from its agreement with the divinatory spirit in con- 
science, and with the spirit of previous revelation, partly from 
its making wider and wealthier the horizon of revelation 
hitherto; (2) for successors, also from agreement with after 
developments. Its aim is to lay out the kingdom of revelation 
in its ethical and universal predeterminateness and permanence, 
awaken faith in what has been already given, and form larger 
hopes for the future. 

As to the Original Records of Revelation. The character 
and authority of a part of Scripture cannot be got from com- 
parison with the original spirit and word of Revelation, for our 
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knowledge of these comes from Scripture itself, and the biblical 
Revelation declares every rule which stands outside of its 
eternal spirit and word, as inadmissible and unavailing. But 
what we have of that word and spirit has come to us only by 
Scripture; that it has come genuinely cannot first of all be 
proved but by God’s spirit and power. Still we may gather 
the essential character of Revelation according to Scripture, 
and then decide whether any scripture corresponds to this its 
proper idea of Revelation, which offers to vindicate itself to 
every one. The inquiry is threefold :—(1.) According to this 
idea is the existence and authority of a written record neces- 
sary? (2.) Do our records vindicate their authority as Revela- 
tion? (3.) What are their own definitions about the word 
and record of Revelation ? 

(1.) Revelation is not a fragment, but a system of life ; will 
therefore, like any sound organism, have a peculiar power of 
propagation, and this concentrated and fixed in a permanent 
matter and medium of propagation, adequate to the peculiar 
character of the Revelation. So it serves itself of the univer- 
sal spiritual medium of communication, the word, and of 
tradition, the organ of propagation for the fixing and setting 
forward of its original word in universal history. This is that 
“incorruptible seed” of the Word, conveyed in a writing 
adequate to it, reproducing the determinations of the Spirit of 

tevelation in a faithful copy. 

(2.) Our Scriptures (a) exhibit in their general physiognomy 
a collection of writings not only wearing the impress of anti- 
quity, but with so sharply distinguishing a common stamp 
upon them, so strict, chaste, and pious a type of spirit and life, 
as to be a veritable anomaly in comparison with the other 
culture of the world. With this community of peculiarity, an 
individual idiosyncrasy which discovers a variety of com- 
posers and a perspective in the composition; and, with all 
this, a progressive development of religion, carried out in an 
organism so sensitive with life that a general inter-linked 
connection leaps up in the eyes even of the short-sighted, and 
to him who examines more closely, an articulation, a conse- 
quence, and a harmony, such as no System can exhibit in other 
writings, whether collected from different periods of one man’s 
life or a people’s. This is proof that the collection of writings 
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was no work of world culture, but the Original of the One 
Spirit. (8) The contents of Scripture are vindicated, like those 
of Revelation. 1. Its ground truths appeal to conscience, the seat 
of the divine in man. 2. Thereupon follows a growing experi- 
ence of these truths, as their spirit seizes ours. (y) Last comes 
a spiritual understanding of Scripture as divine Revelation ; 
its story and its teaching grow to a whole. 

Hence an historical testimony formed from Scripture itself. 
1. In the Old Testament, the whole sphere of the Jewish state 
and people—(a.) Their monotheistic individuality ; (b.) Their 
history, up and down, corresponding to the testimony of their 
sacred books, even where these were departed from ; (c.) Chris- 
tianity, born out of Judaism, grounding its whole appearance 
and historical development on the Old Testament writings. 
2. The New Testament gives an historical real testimony to 
the Revelation power of its spirit and life in the fact that 
everything of divine life and Christian spirit and power in the 
Church’s history, down to the present, starts from the New 
Testament and returns to it as a living spring. Christian 
faith is identical with the New Testament. Hence unbelief 
and dead Christianity have always shown more or less opposi- 
tion to it. (a.) The Christian Church, built on the word in its 
original vital and doctrinal form, collects our New Testament 
writings as works of pure Christian originality ; (.) Throughout 
its entire development the effects in life and spirit of the New 
Testament run on as permanent matter of fact ; light and dark- 
ness are parallel to believing approach to or distance from 
Scripture ; as it is the irresistible medium of reformation in 
the bosom of the Church, so is it the victorious means of pro- 
pagation and conversion; (c.) Around the Christian Church, 
resting on the Scripture, moves the whole later history of the 
world, as round the centre and separation point of its spiritual 
character. 

(3.) Scripture itself determines how the whole relation of the 
Record to Revelation shall be thought of. It gives the sources 
and the notes of the divine testimony to Revelation. 

1. The Lord’s own testimony.—(1.) The witness to Revelation 
has its character and vindication from the immanence in it of 
the “spirit which quickeneth,” so as to be itself “spirit and 
life.” (2.) Agreeably to this, He declares His disciples them- 
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selves as ripe for such a witness after the communication of 
the Spirit of truth, their teacher. There is, then, a presence of 
the Lord as the Spirit, for teaching purposes, in His witnesses, 
as of the Father in the Son; this involving neither an op- 
position between divine and human, nor a merely ideal or 
mechanical blending, but a living dynamic union and mutual 
penetration of the divine and human spirit (Theopneustia). 
(3.) Only for their doctrinal activity is this perfection of the 
spirit-life promised. It is left to their own effort and exercise 
with the whole man to apprehend the word in their own spirit 
and mouth like their brethren, as it has apprehended them, and 
make it personal matter of fact and truth. 

2. In the Early Christian Church we find—(1.) A general 
operation of the spirit penetrating all believers and reproducing 
in genuine form the given revelation in relation to their private 
standpoint of Faith, and rising in some to a “fulness of spirit 
and power.” Here spontaneity rules, though sustained and 
purified from above. (2.) We find the extraordinary workings 
of the Spirit in tongues, rapture, etc. Here Revelation produces, 
but not the consciousness of the receiver, overpowered by the 
Spirit. Receptivity rules. (3.) But the crowning gift of the 
Spirit is in the “ Apostles of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” 
In the life of the Apostles, spirit, personal consciousness, and 
the Spirit’s energy work in union with each other. Spontaneity 
and receptivity are balanced in harmonious alternation, This 
results in a new truth, divine disclosure (amoxadvyis), keen 
insight and clear consciousness (yv@ous), fully consonant ex- 
position (popnrteca), pragmatic application (8day7). 

3. Theopneustia, as the Divine Spirit’s testimony to revela- 
tion in thought for man, belongs essentially to the organism 
of divine Revelation, and certainly to that stage of it at which 
God reveals Himself as the Spirit. 

It rests in the New Testament upon the regenerating 
baptism of the Spirit. (1.) As first stage comes the dynamic 
inspiration of Faith, the centring of the general Christian spirit 
of Faith in single select organs for the authentic reproduc- 
tion of doctrine and history already revealed. So with the 
Deacons, with the Evangelists Mark and Luke (Gospel and 
Acts), authentically reproducing the sacred ground-history and 
doctrine of the kingdom, from the centre-point of Faith in the 
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original circle of Christian Doctrine and Life, with thought- 
fully reflective spontaneity, but under the criticism and for- 
mative activity of the spirit of Christian Faith. (2.) The 
charismatic, distributing miraculous gifts, up to ecstasy ; only 
Jor a few, and in a few ; so not fixed in any record of their own, 
not bound to one vocation ; united with (1.) inthe Evangelists ; 
included in the calling of the Apostles’ assistants, Mark and 
Luke, as seen on a sharp spiritual scrutiny of their writings ; 
in Mark the Xeyos codias, solid, sensible, pragmatic power of 
intuition and clearness; in Luke the Aoyos yvaoews, the work 
of an investigation, supplement, strictly defining, picturing 
forth the progress of doctrine and history. (3.) Revelation 
proper, uniting the others in living personality through the 
gracious indwelling of the Spirit of revelation in the Apostles, 
in virtue of their divine vocation and separation to that pub- 
lishing (which was to be wide as the world, and so required 
fixing in Scripture) of the divine secret, hidden from eternity, 
and unsearchable to all the world. Through the Spirit of 
revelation surpassing human wisdom, they got insight into the 
treasury of grace, opened the wisdom hid in that mystery of 
the kingdom, and this in a mind which was the mind of Christ, 
and in a spirit and manner of presentation to correspond. The 
Spirit of revelation embraces the entire apostolic activity. 
From the productive sovereignty and liberty of the Spirit of 
truth in the Apostles come the determinations of the A posto- 
lic Gospels, which not only reproduce the original history and 
doctrine of (1.) and (2.), but open to us also the originally 
hidden and only now announced content of the Spirit. By 
this in Matthew the prophetic gnosis is wed with the spiritual 
pragmatic representation ; in John the apocalyptic gnosis with 
the spiritual search. So with the Apostolic Letters, on the 
ground of Faith (Paul), Love (John), Hope (Peter) ; while James 
and Jude guard the shrine of faith already established against 
misapprehensions pressing in, carrying the secret of the king- 
dom ever further forward, and on the side of doctrine building 
it up into a perfect divine temple. The historical side is 
closed by the Apocalypse of John on the ground of Faith, Hope, 
and Love, gathered to one centre, and spreading again in a 
productive revelation. 

As to the Old Testament, Christ adjudges it on its legal and 
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prophetic sides an imperishable preformative character, an 
indissoluble normative authority, enjoining not a general 
only, but a punctual performance of it on himself and on 
every one who would have standing in the kingdom. The 
most perfect formation of Truth proves itself by being the 
most perfect explication of the truth in the Old Testament. 
Hence the strictly normal use made by the Lord of Moses and 
the Prophets, before friend and foe, Pharisee and Sadducee, 
people and disciples, in the wilderness and Temple, at the outset 
of His work and at its end, exhibiting it in doctrine and deed 
as of one spirit with the new Revelation. So He directs His 
apostles to the task of inweaving their walk and preaching, 
their Faith and Hope and Knowledge, with organic faithful- 
ness, into the content and word of the Old Testament. So for 
the Christian Church they emphasise not only its preparatory 
relation to Christ, but its permanent worth as a divine foun- 
tain of life, a picture of all which was to come. The New 
Testament declares that God spake through the Old Testament 
Scripture, and that the discovery of the divine mystery made in 
doctrine and story there did not proceed from private inquiry 
or interpretation, or was the result of a human plan, but had 
its principle in the “ moving” power of the Holy Ghost, who 
is so little thought strange to the New Testament as to be 
styled “ Spirit of Christ,” while the Old Testament Scriptures 
are briefly described as Oeomvevoto. Since the coming of 
sin, and to counteract it, the Spirit consecrates and purifies its 
organs ; only Old Testament inspiration does not always dwell 
in them, but in the particular moments of their holy vocation 
raises them and bears them along ; out of these times they go 
back each to his own stage of life. Hence the Spirit’s mind 
and language reach beyond the private insight of the prophets ; 
borne by the Spirit their point of view broadens from the 
limits of the present to the future pictured thereon, so that 
both are woven into one another under one concentrating 
glance : an energy of vision that, as it arises independently of 
their own reflection, cannot be analysed by it into discursive 
thought ; only when out of the Spirit’s vision does their own 
reflection come in, where the object seen in the other state 
stands opposite them as a strange thing, and the prophet, to 
appropriate what the Spirit has revealed, is referred to his 
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own research and investigation. In the inspiration of the 
Old Testament may be distinguished these stages: (a.) For true 
representation, only such organs are required as have the 
Covenant Spirit energisingly concentrated in themselves ; (0.) 
For working out of truth (eg. in the Psalms) the spirit of 
special illumination ; (c.) These are united in the spirit of 
progressive Revelation. In its light the prophets not only 
reproduced the history of past and present, but in the pro- 
ductive power of the same spirit of Revelation, the contents 
already lying there are explicated ; new buds of Revelation, 
for some later development, break forth upon the tree of 
truth. To this stage belongs the Pentateuch from the 
Creation and Primeval History it contains, as truly the highest 
piece of prophecy (looking to the past), as in it the highest 
prophecy of the future comes forward in the entire delineation 
of the theocracy which it gives us ; whence to Moses is awarded 
the highest prophetic rank. But that the Pentateuch con- 
tains at the same time parts belonging to the other two 
stages need not be denied. And so the Law would appear as 
a Unity of the entire Old Testament activity of the Spirit, 
which then would form itself forth in detail throughout the 
other books to the final prophetic fulfilment. As Revelation 
itself is articulated, so Scripture is linked together to an 
organism of Inspiration, faithfully reproducing Revelation at 
every stage. Through all time, amid bloom and decay, the 
unwithering Word holds on, carrying forward the work of re- 
generation, and mirroring in itself as example, and discerning 
as judge, the innermost life of men. The latter stand to it as 
receptive to what is productive, the Spirit breathing again while 
it is read as He breathed when it was written. Its only 
authentic expounder, then, is the Spirit, who testifies to the 
spiritual in the Bible and in the believer’s mind as true. Hence 
the criterion of the Canonical: Does any scripture contain 
not merely Revelation in general, but the Revelation through 
Christ at one of its stages, and that theopneustically, 7c. in 
the organic witnessing power of the Holy Ghost, so that it has 
biblical originality in contents and spirit? This includes (a.) 
that the Spirit’s life be set forth on some one of the fore- 
going stages, reproductive, fructive or productive ; (0.) that the 
unity be in the line of Revelation; (¢.) that it be profitable 
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for doctrine and instruction. The criticism decisive upon 
Canonicity is neither, then, the merely external and historical, 
nor the subjective which judges by a “ sense,” but the spiritual 
(pneumatic) which unites the objective spirit of Scripture with 
the true subjectivity of the spiritual man. This presupposes 
(a.) the new Life of regeneration, “every thought captive to the 
obedience of Christ,” and so free to know the truth. The 
basis of the decision is a believing acquaintance with the 
truth in the Word, so as to judge Scripture by Scripture in the 
Scriptural spirit. (0.) As the spirit is not of one person or 
party but of all believers, so the judgment of criticism will be 
guided by the Church, not by any learned caste, not in the 
one-sidedness of a time or tendency, but in oneness with the 
faith of the elect, and in the many-sidedness of the spiritual 
witness borne by believing scholars inside the Church. (c.) 
Finally, the Spirit of God exercises even an outward ordeal 
upon the ungenuine ; “the day declares” what is stubble, the 
fire of time consumes it; parties and sects may foster such for 
a while; but it must decay and make room for other, not 
being rooted in the Church’s life and faith as an ever in- 
creasing growth of God. So Criticism has to take into account 
this “ perseverance ” or “ falling away” of any Scripture. 

The Introduction closes with a paper on the “ Theological 
Exposition of Scripture.” , 

In 1840 Beck followed up the above with the first instal- 
ment of a work grounded upon it, The Christian Doctrinal 
Science, which he never completed. After a discussion on the 
“build ” of such a science he re-arranges the subject after his 
favourite fashion of three. It is the Truth about Faith in 
Christ as the Life-light of Love. I.—The Truth in Christ 
brought to knowledge as Wisdom ; the Love of God over us 
as eternal dispensation of Life. IL—The Truth in Christ 
working for godliness as sanctifying Righteousness; God’s 
Love in us as the New Life. III.—The Truth in Christ makes 
us blessed in Hope; God’s love over us and in us perfected as 
the glorifying inheritance of Life. These should correspond to 
the three disciplines : Logic, Ethic and Pedagogic, and Physic 
(the bringing of the rest to reality). The volume published 
lays down the groundwork of the whole in the Doctrine 
of God, and then takes up the Wisdom in Christ, treating of 
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Creation, the Fall and the Reconciliation, working out the 
thoughts of the résumé given above. In 1843 the second volume 
of the Reden appeared, containing sermons preached at Basel. 

But other eyes than those of the Swiss audience had been 
struck with this original and impressive personage, and upon 
other ears than the pupils of a mission-house these strangely 
promising at once and uncompromising utterances had fallen. 

saur, then in the height of his fame, always more thoughtful 
of the University than of his own school, and perhaps (who 
knows?) sensible of the strength that was being silently 
drafted off from theology at Tiibingen to other fields of 
study, used all his influence to have the Basel professor 
brought back to his old Alma Mater. The thing was done, 
and Beck was appointed Professor Ordinarius, and afterwards 
First Morning Preacher, easily “ first,” indeed, even with such 
men as Palmer and Landerer for colleagues. At first, however, 
the path was no easy one. Despised and scouted by the lofty 
“ Dialectic,” impatiently listened to or pitied by the advanced 
“ Crificism,” he had to fight for every inch of the ground before 
he began to build. Well it was for him that ground and building 
were all his own. He owed no man anything, unless to Natural 
Science that opening of the eyes which gave him a language and 
set him down where Scripture first arose among outdoor 
objects, under the vpen heaven ; and to the Mystics that power 
of characterisation, of sealing so much in a single word, and 
that perfect use of prepositions one finds in them. Or rather, 
the two debts were one, for the Mystics and the Natural 
Philosophers have much in common, they steal their speech 
from one another; and listening in that upper room in the 
Aula, with the rush of innumerable leaves coming in at the 
six open windows from the museum grounds, and a sound of a 
hundred busy pens passing across the German students’ slips of 
white paper like a soft shower of rain, you wondered whether 
it was not John Arndt’s “ Little Garden of Paradise” you were 
in, or Gerhard Tersteegen’s “Small Garden of Flowers.” 

But this was three-and-thirty years later, when it was diffi- 
cult to find a German student who would talk about Hegel, or 
a Tiibingener who could tell you about Baur. But get beside 
a “Beckianer” on one of the front benches, rise with him 
reverently when that short, determined-looking old man enters 
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the class-room and uncovers to the students, have out your 
note-book and your dictionary as your friend gets his writing 
gear in order, watch how every word goes down, and he has 
yet time to nod across to you as some happy text comes in, or 
repeat some Swabian sentence too broad even for a Scotch- 
man’s ears, crouch with him when the Master lays down his 
pencil (which keeps constantly “nicking” off the Mss.) and 
launches into a terrific “ Expauken,” or parenthesis, rating the 
men on their duelling and drinking, or roundly abusing the hot- 
house methods and shorthand ways of modern Christianity, go 
out of the Aula with him and along the Lustnau road, and hear 
this man tell you that the Professor who girds wildly at mis- 
sions and revival meetings and perfection movements goes down 
on his knees in his study with men who have gone to him in 
trouble, and leaves a mark upon their lives that nothing will 
remove,—you will then, perhaps, know how it was that Beck’s 
influence lived when Hegelianism died, and what a thing he 
achieved for the Church, who alongside of Criticism set in 
motion a great parallel movement which showed, like it, the 
process in Scripture, and proved it to possess the integrity of 
a living organism; you will know how it is that he who 
scarcely had a school, who sent forth few privat-docents and 
no professors, has his monument in almost every district of 
(Germany, where the hardest-working ministers, the men 
mighty in word and deed, are Beck’s men. 
R. W. Barsour. 





Art. II.—Michael Bruce versus John Logan. 
[Second ARTICLE.'] 


N our former article we commenced investigations by 
attempting to secure in the “Ode to Paoli” a fixed point in 

the midst of abounding uncertainty. It appeared to us that 
that performance bore ample evidence of belonging to the period 
of Corsica’s great struggle for “liberty” and “ dying laws,” and 
could not therefore have been written prior to 1768, the year 
after Bruce died. But since the validity of this conclusion is 


1 See No. eviii. April 1878, Art. iv. p. 273. 
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questioned, we shall advance one or two particulars. In 1761, 
when Bruce was a youth of fifteen, the Genoese faction in the 
island excited commotion, but the rebels were crushed without 
difficulty, and for the next seven years Paoli had no occasion 
to stand forth in Europe’s eye, 


“ Shining in arms, shaking his bloody spear.” 
t=] ’ fw) 


But to our mind the subject lies outside the need for argument 
or detail. In December 1768 a letter of Paoli’s appeared in 
the Scots Magazine, in which he said, “ Let the mean slaves 
of their masters’ wills fawn at their feet, and renounce the 
natural rights of mankind ; as for me, I have learned to be free 
—I would sacrifice ten lives if I had them ; I have but one, and 
that shall not survive my liberty.” Admiring, like so many 
others, the Corsican general’s defiant bearing, and stirred by 
sentiments like these, Logan, in the flush of youthful enthu- 
siasm, proceeded to celebrate on “Caledonian string” the hero 
whose avowed resolve it was 


“ To rise deliverer, or a martyr fall 
To liberty, to dying laws.” 


Materials for such an ode were not in existence till a twelve- 
month after Bruce’s death. 


In this connection a brief paragraph on the “ Danish Odes” 
may beexcused. These we have already seen reason, very much 
on the ground of parallelisms between them and “ Paoli,” toascribe 
to Logan. The same result can be obtained by a simpler and 
more decisive process. These odes are modelled, as Dr. Anderson 
has remarked, on Gray’s Fatal Sisters and The Descent of Odin, 
translations from the Norse tongue. Now, the first mention of 
Gray’s Scandinavian Odes is found in a letter from their author 
to Beattie the poet, of date 24th December 1767—Bruce, it 
will be remembered, died in July of that year. “They are imita- 
tions,” Gray said, “ of two old pieces of Norse poetry, in which 
there was a wild music that struck me.” He was about to send 
them through to the Glasgow publisher, and in the following 
year they were given to the world for the first time. The 
“Danish Odes” were attempts by Logan in the same strain. 
But these are side matters, though bearing closely on the moral 
aspects of the controversy. We come now to the central 
question, the authorship of the “Ode to the Cuckoo.” 
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Here, first of all, let us outline the ascertained or admitted 
facts of the case. This famous ode appeared originally in a 
volume entitled Poems, on Several Occasions, by Michael Bruce, 
and published in 1770; but this decides nothing, for the “Ode 
to Paoli” and the “Danish Odes,” which are undoubtedly 
Logan’s, appeared in the same volume. In 1774 the stanzas 
on the Cuckoo were sent as original to the Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine by some literary pirate, and found insertion under 
new initials in that periodical. The imposition being detected, 
it was announced in next number of the magazine that the 
little poem was “the production of a gentleman in this neigh- 
bourhood,” and he was invited to “ chastise the thief.” It thus 
appears that within scarcely more than four years of the time 
when the ode was first printed, publicity was virtually given 
to Logan’s claims, and contradiction indirectly challenged. 
Bruce’s Kinnesswood friends seem to have been aware of the 
circumstance ; for Mr. Birrell, writing to Dr. Baird twenty years 
afterwards, recurred to the fact that “this beautiful ode was 
printed in Ruddiman’s Magazine,’ and that that was esteemed 
“a robbery of Michael’s fame then.” It may be urged, in 
explanation of their long silence, that they were but slenderly 
acquainted with the ways of the literary world. They might 
not even consider the appropriation a matter of sufficient 
importance to require correction. Still, two facts are to be 
noted here: the one, that Bruce’s friends were early made 
aware that the authorship of the ode was claimed by another ; 
and the other, that Logan came forward thus early to vindicate 
his own real or fictitious rights. It is true, as Dr. Grosart 
urges, “he did not give his name.” The name was not given 
in the original volume, and the periphrasis about “a gentle- 
man in this neighburhood” was quite natural in the circum- 
stances. If, as Dr. Grosart surmises, Logan was at this time 
“feeling his way toward his ultimate claim,” it is edifying to 
reflect that the first part of the process consisted in ousting a 
brother impostor. , 

On this supposition, it is remarkable that Logan, unawed 
by the fate of his fellow-pretender, ventured, seven years after- 
wards, to publish the “ Ode to the Cuckoo” as his own, and even 
assigned it the foremost place in the volume, flaunting it in 


1 See this Review for July 1877, p. 468. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CX. 2T 
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front of the other contents; and though he survived the deed 
nearly eight years, during which time his Poems reached a 
second edition, he was never, so far as we know, questioned on 
the subject, or asked for a syllable of explanation. The first 
formal notice of an opposing claim is found in a letter from Mr. 
Birrell to Dr. Baird, written in 1791, more than two years after 
Logan’s death :—“ James Bruce and David Pearson, the first 
Mr. Bruce’s brother, the last his particular friend, both say you 
should publish the poem entitled ‘The Cuckoo, which Mr. 
Logan’s book claims, as they both aver that Mr. Bruce composed 
it.”’ Dr. Baird, who was then arranging for a new edition of 
sruce’s Poems, must have been at considerable pains to discri- 
minate between the productions of the two authors; and, as 
one result of his inquiries, he informed Dr. Robert Anderson, in 
1795, that the “Ode to the Cuckoo” was Logan’s, without even 
making him aware that the claim had been disputed.” But Dr. 
Anderson, having entered into correspondence with David Pear- 
son on the subject, was much impressed by the statements of 
that sagacious, high-principled man; and though his sympathies 
seem to have swayed in Bruce’s favour, he endeavoured, in his 
edition of the British Poets, to present both sides of the case 
with perfect fairness. In this state of unstable equilibrium 
the question continued till 1837, when Dr. Mackelvie’s Life of 
Bruce appeared, and was very generally hailed throughout his 
own denomination, and even beyond it, as conclusive. 
teviewing the evidence on Bruce’s side, we find that the 
amount of available material is not at all extensive. Dr. Grosart 
has, indeed, brought forward a troop of the poet’s fellow- 
students, with Professor Swanston at their head, each of whom, 
he says, stated, “on grounds of personal knowledge, that the 
‘ Ode to the Cuckoo’ was the composition of Michael Bruce.” If, 
as he further affirms, “all the representatives of these persons 
confirmed this to Dr. Mackelvie,” it is more than Dr. Mackelvie 
saw meet to put upon record. What the worthy Professor, who 
died some weeks before Bruce, had to do making any such 
declaration on his pupil’s behalf, unless he foresaw Logan’s 
1 This Review as above, p. 465. 
2 “Tn my narrative I followed Dr. Baird’s authority in ascribing the ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo’ to Logan, who had indeed himself claimed it ; and till I saw 


Mr. Birrell, I had no doubt of his being the indisputable author of it.”— 
Letter from Dr. Anderson to David Pearson (Dr. Mackelvie, p. 116). 
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rascality, it would be difficult toconjecture. Itisas if Solomon 
were credited with judging between the rival mothers before the 
dispute arose, and while both infants were yet alive. As for 
John Birrell, whom Dr. Grosart has called in as an important 
witness, it is clear from his own letters to Dr. Baird that he 
had nothing but surmises and hearsay evidence to furnish ; and 
though James Bruce averred that the ode was composed by his 
brother, it does not seem that he ever condescended on any- 
thing definite. Of testimony, direct and valid, there is only 
that of Bruce’s most intimate acquaintance, David Pearson ; but 
this testimony, so far as it goes, is explicit and to the point: 
“When I came to visit his father a few days after Michael’s 
death, he went and brought forth his poem-book, and read the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ and the ‘Musiad,’ at which the good old man 
was greatly overcome.”? Let us, in passing, supplement what 
others have written in commendation of Bruce’s early friend, 
by mentioning that he belonged to a group of strong-minded 
and most exemplary men, who left a deep impress for good 
on the parish of Portmoak. There is nothing gained by sneer- 
ing, as has been done, at his lowly employment. 

But while attaching great weight to the above statement of 
David Pearson, we encounter a stumbling-block at the very 
outset. Bruce’s admirers about Kinnesswood had evidently 
been familiar to a remarkable degree with the various produc- 
tions of his pen,—a fact which brings out the unbroken intimacy 
subsisting to the end between him and the humble companions 
of his boyhood. Seventy years after the poet’s death, Dr. 
Mackelvie was able to make up an inventory of those pieces 
which had not been recovered from Logan, or had otherwise 
gone amissing. Eleven of these are named,” and then it is 

1 Dr. Mackelvie as above, p. 117. 

2 One of the eleven is entitled “Song on reading some Verses by David 
Pearson” (Dr. Mackelvie, p. 97). In one of David Pearson’s note-books 
there are a few verses headed, “To my Friend, David Pearson: A Song,” 
and the handwriting resembles that of Bruce, but we cannot say with con- 


fidence that it is his, It is a mere impromptu effusion, beneath the dignity 
of print. The most readable lines are the following :— 
** Your verses have a tunefu’ chime, 
Ye keep baith measure, mood, and time, 
And sine sae sweet your numbers rime, 
And slide awa’ like water.” 


If this is the song indicated above, it shows how little value Bruce’s lost 
pieces may have possessed. 
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added, “ There were also many other pieces, of which we have 
not been able to learn the titles or the subjects, but which were 
familiar to those who had an opportunity of seeing Bruce’s 
manuscript volume or of hearing them repeated, but of which 
they were not able to give a sufficient account to enable their 
interrogators to designate them.”’ Now, such being the case, 
it rather surprises us that, after the dispute arose about the 
authorship of the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” no one, not even Mr. 
Birrell, could say, in support of David Pearson’s statement, that 
he had seen the ode among the poet’s well-remembered manu- 
scripts, or could furnish an item of tangible information on the 
subject. We learn something, moreover, about the origin of 
nearly all Bruce’s acknowledged compositions. Of“ Lochleven” 
we can trace the commencement, progress, and completion. 
We can tell where and in what winter “The Last Day” was 
written, and also to what society it was read. The “Elegy on 
M‘Ewan” was known to have been composed in March 
1765; and the “ Monody on William Arnot” in the following 
May. A copy of the “ Elegy on Spring” was sent to Turfhills ; 
and a long ballad, understood to have been “Sir James the 
Ross,” to David Pearson. Certain stanzas of religious poetry 
were prepared for one purpose, and a certain fable in rhyme 
for another. It was remembered that, when he wrote the 
“Eclogue” in the manner of Ossian, he told them “who this 
Ossian was.” Very clearly Bruce’s muse was the reverse of 
unsocial, and did not work, like the bees, in darkness. “ Loch- 
leven No More” and two kindred effusions, all bearing alike 
on an affair of the heart, too sacred perhaps to be divulged, 
are almost the only exceptions. But, in defiance of all in- 
quiries, the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” supposing it to be Bruce’s, 
has remained as completely severed in its origin from relations 
to time, place, and circumstance as though it had dropped 
unseen from the clouds. And, let it be borne in mind, when 

1 Dr. Mackelvie, p. 98. These facts are fatal to Dr. Mackelvie’s 
theory, alluded to in our former article, that Logan’s Tale commencing, 
“Where pastoral Tweed, renown’d in song,” was in reality the composition 
of Michael Bruce. That a poem possessing considerable merit, and extend- 
ing to ninety-four stanzas, could have escaped notice in the circumstances, 
and remained unrecognised after it appeared in print, is utterly incredible. 
The same thing may be said about Logan’s “ Braes of Yarrow,” and Dr. 


Grosart’s shrewd suspicion thereanent. Strange if Bruce’s friends retained 
the chaff in their memories, and allowed the wheat to be blown away ! 
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David Pearson testified to having heard Alexander Bruce read 
the ode from his son’s “poem-book,” memory was working 
across an interval of twenty-eight years. His visit to the 
poet’s father “a few days after Michael’s death,” and the re- 
membrance of how, on taking down the “ poem-book” and 
attempting to read from it, “the good old man was greatly 
overcome,” might remain with him fresh as yesterday, and yet 
his firm impression as to some of the particulars be a mistaken 
one. Even strong, retentive memories will put floating recol- 
lections into new shapes, and stamp them with the impress of 
reality, after the lapse of a generation.’ 

It may still further be admitted that if Logan stole the 
ode from Bruce, the deed was not only unprincipled but reck- 
less and foolhardy. The culprit must have known that his 
deceased fellow-student used to be very communicative on the 
subject of his poetical doings. “He showed me all his pieces 
himself,” wrote Logan’s bosom friend, Robertson of Dalmeny ; 
though the statement may have to be taken with some abate- 
ment. It also appears that Logan had acquired considerable 
fame in another walk of literature prior to this, and had even 
aspired to the occupancy of a chair in Edinburgh University. 
Now, though we cannot reason with certainty from cause to 
effect in the region of morals, we may say that these seven 
stanzas of poetry, “ magical” though they be, were not a great 
deal to hazard honour and reputation upon. The hypothetical 
advantage bore no proportion to the magnitude of the stake. 
The greater, too, the merit of the ode, the more were the 
chances of detection heightened. Altogether, we have diffi- 
culty in believing that Logan could have ventured in the 
circumstances to appropriate Bruce’s finest effusion ; and, sup- 
posing him to have done so, we have equal difficulty in under- 

1 Mr. Birrell, in a letter to Dr. Baird, mentioned that David Pearson was 
quite positive that this ode was Mr. Bruce’s, “ having heard it long before 
his death ;” but David Pearson did not adhere to this when he came to 
put his reminiscences on paper. He may have been alive to the difference 
between a hazy impression and a settled conviction. Another item of 
evidence has been sought for in a remark made by the poet’s mother, when 
one of the villagers shot a cuckoo: “Will that be the bird our Michael 
made a sang about?” She knew, of course, that this sang was in the book 
which contained her son’s poems, and hence the conclusion. But, when 
definite information was required for Drs. Baird and Anderson, Mrs. Bruce, 


though still alive, was never appealed to. The origin of the ode was a 
matter which lay outside her cognisance. 
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standing how he ever expected to get off with the golden 
plunder. 

But we proceed now to examine evidence of another kind 
which has been adduced in Bruce’s favour, and in the estima- 
tion of some is almost, if not completely, decisive. If it can 
be made out that copies of the “Ode to the Cuckoo” once 
existed in Bruce’s handwriting, either in Kinnesswood or any- 
where else, further discussion may very well be dispensed with. 
Two documents of this kind are said to have been seen on 
separate occasions ; but, prosecuting our inquiries, we happen 
somehow in both cases to get involved in little better than a 
“cuckoo” chase. Important testimony from Professor David- 
son, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, has first to be looked at. 
The Professor’s letter to Dr. Mackelvie bears that he heard 
from his father, a medical man in Kinross, who had attended 
Bruce in his last illness, that a copy of the poem was in the 
possession of a Mr. Bickerton, who resided in Kinnesswood. 
Passing through that village soon afterwards, Dr. Davidson, 
who must have been quite a young man then, met Mr. 
Birrell, by whom he was introduced to Mr. Bickerton. This, 
he was inclined to believe, was about the year 1786; that is, 
five years after Logan published the ode as his own, and two 
years before Logan’s death. Mr. Bickerton showed him the 
poem, written on a very small quarto page, and beneath it the 
words, as nearly as he could recall them, “You will think I 
might have been better employed than writing about a gowk,” 
and signed, “ Michael Bruce.” This looks natural, and at first 
sight carries us towards a conclusion which closer inspection 
scarcely warrants. “The handwriting,” he added, “was small 
and cramped, and not very legible.” Bruce’s handwriting was 
usually a great way from satisfying these requirements. Dr. 
Mackelvie tried to smooth down the difficulty by mentioning 
in a footnote that “ Bruce was in the habit of introducing con- 
tractions into his words, and in his letters to Pearson often 
used shorthand characters, which Pearson also wrote.” Had 
there been the slightest reason to suppose that the manuscript 
in question was originally addressed to David Pearson, the 
latter part of the explanation might have been accepted as 
valid ; as it is, the footnote leaves the matter very much where 
it was. DBruce’s handwriting was “ neat,” and he was tasteful 
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in his habits ; and one would not have expected him to send a 
friend his most artistic production written in a hand “small 
and cramped, and not very legible.” As for Mr. Bickerton, 
“he is still remembered,” says Dr. Grosart, “by many in the 
village and county as having been a school-fellow and associate 
of Bruce, and afterwards a correspondent.” This utterance is 
intended, we presume, to explain in the simplest way possible 
how the document came into Mr. Bickerton’s possession. Our 
information bears that the foresaid David Bickerton died in 
1830, aged seventy-five ; so that he must have been a boy of 
twelve, or thereby, when Bruce was on his deathbed. From 
this we deduce two inferences :—first, in whatever way the 
paper fell into Mr. Bickerton’s hands, it is not likely to have 
reached him direct from the poet ; and, secondly, Mr. Bickerton 
was not specially competent to give the assurance he did that 
the handwriting in question was Bruce’s. 

But weightier elements come in to sway the now wavering 
balance. A few years after the time specified by Professor 
Davidson, Bruce’s friends in Kinnesswood were exerting them- 
selves to prove him the author of the “ Cuckoo,”—Mr. Birrell, 
who had introduced Dr. Davidson to David Bickerton, and may 
be assumed to have known for what purpose, being the most 
active of the number. They brought up general impressions 
on the subject, and one or two statements of a more definite 
kind; but if they knew such a thing to be in existence, by 
what fatality did they never think of appealing to the copy in 
the poet’s own handwriting? Mr. Birrell was not only, as he has 
been described, “a godly man,” and a man somewhat literary 
in his tastes ; he was also a remarkably shrewd business man 
—one who knew as well as most people what kind of evidence 
would best end such a dispute. Dr. Grosart gives us to 
understand that the manuscript was Jost by this time, and also 
relates that Mr. Bickerton “never ceased to grieve over it, in 
common with Mr. Birrell and Mr. Pearson.” If so, it is very 
unfortunate that these griefs of theirs never, so far as can be 
discovered, shaped themselves into articulate speech. Sup- 
posing the manuscript to have been lost in the interim, it was 
very important they should have mentioned that a copy of the 
ode was in existence till recently ; that to a certainty the hand- 
writing, with which they were well acquainted, was Bruce’s ; 
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but that the paper, after being faithfully preserved for some 
nineteen years, had at last gone amissing. The bearing the 
precious document had on Bruce’s rights was fully known at 
the time Dr. Davidson indicates. Then, in 1791, the question 
of authorship was canvassed in Kinnesswood and Balgedie in 
connection with Dr. Baird’s projected edition of Bruce’s Poems, 
and year after year, through the publication being delayed, the 
door was left open for additional discoveries, while in 1795 the 
whole subject was turned over anew by Dr. Anderson; but, so 
far as the manuscript said to have been once in Mr. Bickerton’s 
possession was concerned, all kept silent as the grave. It was 
not till 1836 or 1837 that the paper emerged suddenly, and ata 
bound, from an inner hiding-place fifty years deep. After this, 
one can scarcely be blamed for dismissing it with the words, 
“A moth it is to trouble the mind’s eye.” 

But, strange to say, this tantalising kind of thing repeats 
itself. From a letter written to John Birrell by a gentle- 
man in Stirling, who took much interest in the poet’s 
rights, Dr. Mackelvie extracted the following sentence: “He 
(Dr. Baird) has found the ‘ Cuckoo’ to be Michael Bruce’s, and 
has the original in his own handwriting.” Dr. Grosart opines 
that this was “in all probability ” the identical manuscript over 
the loss of which, as he has already informed us, Mr. Bickerton 
and others “ never ceased to grieve;” but how it could possibly 
have got off from Kinnesswood without the knowledge of its 
possessor, and secured safe quarters in Edinburgh, he candidly 
admits “is not known.” The two documents, it must be 
confessed, present striking points of resemblance to each other. 
The effect of the above-mentioned discovery is alleged to have 
been a change of opinion on Dr. Baird’s part as to the author- 
ship of the “Cuckoo.” In consequence of former inquiries, 
he had intimated to Dr. Anderson that this ode was contributed 
by Logan; but now, in a new edition of Bruce’s Poems for 
behoof of the poet’s mother, he is said “to have inserted the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ without note or comment; thus awarding 
to Bruce what he had formerly claimed for Logan, and what he 
was aware Logan had claimed for himself.” Relying on the 
assumed accuracy of these representations, Principal Shairp, in 
a genial article on Michael Bruce which appeared in Good 


1 Dr. Mackelvie as above, p. 117. 
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Words, has attached great weight to “this fact of Principal 
Baird having changed his mind after inquiry.” The whole thing 
rests on a misapprehension of Dr. Mackelvie’s. There is no 
warrant whatever for ascribing to Dr. Baird any such change 
of mind. As for awarding the ode to Bruce, he simply re- 
published Logan’s edition of Bruce’s Poems, with “The Last 
Day” superadded, and one or two others, “taken from the 
author’s manuscripts,” and he explained as a reason for retain- 
ing Logan’s preface: “This volume includes all the pieces 
written both by Bruce and others which were inserted in that 
edition.” In these circumstances the fact that the ode 
appeared “without note or comment,” so far from favouring 
Bruce, tells very decidedly in the opposite direction. Had Dr. 
Baird possessed the “Cuckoo” in Bruce’s handwriting prior 
to this, we should have expected him, in the interests of his 
departed client, to give both note and comment. He had pro- 
nounced in Logan’s favour some months before, and that 
verdict he never, so far as is known, either recalled or 
modified. Dr. Anderson, following his authority, had very 
recently told the public that of “the pieces written both by 
Bruce and others” which had been inserted in a certain volume, 
“the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ was contributed by Logan;” and did 
Dr. Baird, in the face of a new and conclusive discovery, allow 
the error to remain unchecked? More than this, memoirs of 
Logan afterwards appeared, prefixed to editions of his Sermons 
or Poems, and in this way his claims to the authorship of the 
“ Ode to the Cuckoo” came, from time to time, to be reasserted ; 
but Dr. Baird stood quietly by and permitted matters to take 
their course. Is it conceivable that all the while he had the 
original in Bruce’s handwriting lying in his desk? Was this 
his kindness to the injured youth of whose literary rights he 
had constituted himself the protector? It is not easy now to 
resist the conviction that in the statement about Dr. Baird 
having “found the ‘Cuckoo’ to be Michael Bruce’s,” there must 
have been some very serious mistake. 

Of all Dr. Mackelvie’s disinterested work on Bruce’s behalf, 
the part which relates to the so-called copies of this ode is the 
least satisfactory. If there was reason to believe that Principal 
Baird possessed, or ever had possessed, important documentary 


1 Gcod Words for November 1873. 
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evidence as to the authorship of the “ Cuckoo,” inquiry ought 
to have been prosecuted in that direction with far more thorough- 
ness. Dr. Mackelvie, it is true, wrote to Dr. Baird, asking him 
to explain how he came to insert the “Ode to the Cuckoo” 
among Bruce’s Poems, but he received no reply.’ Dr. Baird, as 
already mentioned, had given in his preface to the volume all 
the explanation required. But a “Ms. copy in Bruce’s hand- 
writing, possessed by Principal Baird,’—to get hold of that 
might very well have excused a little delay, and even a journey 
from Balgedie to Edinburgh. Instead of following up the 
matter to the fountainhead, Dr. Mackelvie assumed without 
due examination a change of opinion on the part of Dr. Baird, 
aud then accounted for the change by quoting a sentence from 
some letter, without giving his readers either date or connec- 
tion. Dr. Baird was still alive, and though well stricken in 
years, was quite competent to speak for himself and furnish 
full particulars. We find from another source of information 
that Dr. Mackelvie, soon after his Life of Bruce was published, 
visited Principal Baird at Manuel Mill, and “was received 
by him in the kindest manner possible.”? His own account 
bears that they talked on the question of the “ Paraphrases ;” 
but as to what passed between them on the “ Cuckoo,” and 
whether the venerable man remembered anything about a copy 
of the ode in Bruce’s handwriting, complete silence is pre- 
served. Surely the conversation would embrace this depart- 
ment of the subject, but here the curtain drops. Besides, had 
John Birrell nothing to say about these equivocal originals ? 
This excellent man was alive, and in a vigorous old age, till 
within six months of the time when his minister’s Life of Bruce 
made its appearance, and to him the author was largely in- 
debted for materials. Did he never speak of the Ms. which 
Dr. Davidson saw in Kinnesswood? Could he tell nothing 
further about “the original” which Dr Baird was said to have 
discovered? Curiosity would fain get inquiries like these 
answered, but all now is silence and a blank. We incline to 
think that some ill-written copy of the ode had been in 
existence at one time in Kinnesswood, taken from Logan’s 
edition of Bruce’s Poems, and that the proprietor had repre- 


1 Dr. Mackelvie as above, p. 152, footnote. 
* Memoir of Dr. Mackelvie, by Dr. John M‘Farlane, p. 32. 
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sented the handwriting as that of the poet. This paper may 
have been transmitted to Dr. Baird; and, on its alleged paternity 
being found a figment, it may have passed out of mind and 
out of notice. 

Since external evidence in Bruce’s favour comes to little, let 
us now try conclusions on another field. The ode itself may 
possible carry indications of a particular authorship. With 
feelings akin to disappointment, the present writer, at an early 
stage of his inquiries, found, as he believed, that internal 
evidence went to confirm Logan’s claims. One line especially 
attracted his attention : “The schoolboy wandering in the wood,” 
afterwards changed into “through the wood.” Logan showed 
great partiality for both forms of expression, as the following 
quotations indicate :— 


“ A stranger wandering through the wood.”—Pastoral Tale. 
“One day a wanderer in the wood.”—Ibid. 
“The cattle wander in the wood.”—Ode written in Spring. 


“QO! let me wander through the sounding woods.”—Ode in Autumn. 


In “ Lochleven” the Tale of Levina, which belongs in substance 
to Logan, exhibits the same or similar phenomena :— 


“ She ’d often wander in the wood.” 
“ Fair wanderer of the wood.” 


“The woods among they wandered up and down.” 


Though Bruce sometimes “wandered lonely o’er the hoary 
plain,” his muse never either landed in the wood or passed 
through it. Still it is possible that for once he stumbled on 
Logan’s hackneyed allusion: in his prose fragment on “ The 
Vanity of our Desire of Immortality here,” he came very near it. 

Not much can be based on the words with which the ode 
opens: “ Hail! beauteous stranger!” But it is worth noticing 
that Logan in “ Levina” has used the same expression :— 


“ Cease, beauteous stranger / cease, beloved youth ! 
To vex a heart that never can be yours.” 


The identity extends beyond the words to the grammatical 
form and the metrical position. “ Beauteous,” moreover, is 
an epithet which, when applied to the cuckoo, has no marked 
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appropriateness. 





The “ messenger of spring” is not 


“ Like some dark, beaw'eous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes.” 





But this adjective appears to have been a great favourite with 
Logan in those days. In “ Levina” alone it does service some 
five times. In spring May comes on, “arrayed all beauteous 
with the robes of heaven ;” Levina roams the wilderness, and 
brings home “ the beauteous spoils ;” the flowers “ in beauteous 
clusters flourished ;” the quivered hunter was a “ beauteous 
stranger ;” and morning put on “her beauteous robes of light.” 
In “ Paoli,” too, the arts figure as “the beavteous train of 
peace.” Bruce does indeed use the same word, but only once 
or twice, and with discrimination :— 


“Before the lark I’ve sung the beauteous dawn.” 


The argument involved in this paragraph may be neither 
very weighty nor very conclusive, taken by itself. Still the 
vague use of the word deauteous accords with the prominent 
place which that term held in Logan’s poetical vocabulary, 
while the fact that the salutation addressed to the cuckoo, 
“ Hail! beauteous stranger!” is re-echoed in another connec- 
tion from Logan’s “Levina,” “Cease, beauteous stranger!” 
does tell somewhat in Logan’s favour. Where direct testi- 
mony fails, even faint hints may have to be welcomed. 

A general survey of the “ Ode to the Cuckoo” does not lead 
us to a different conclusion. Comparing the descriptions of 
nature given by the two poets, Bruce’s, we should say, are more 
literal and graphic, Logan’s more ethereal and refined. The 
former has the larger framework of reality; the latter sacrifices 


unduly to the tasteful, and sometimes sublimates into airy 
nothings. Logan gives us— 


“The midnight minstrel of the grove, 
Who still renews the hymn of love, 
And woos the woods to hear.” 


Bruce keeps nearer the actual world :— 









“ Sweet chant the feathered tribes on every tree.”— Alexis. 
“ The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy plumes, 
While o’er the wild his broken notes resound.”— Elegy on Spring. 


The shrill clamour of “the slow-winged crane” does not 
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paralyse his power of song; “the heron and the wild duck 
harsh” do not disturb for him the sylvan Muses. Such com- 
monplace objects are not near enough “fancy’s fairy land- 
scape” for Logan. Now, to which of the two styles does that 


of the “ Ode to the Cuckoo” most closely approximate? Take 
the following stanza :— 


“ Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
When heaven is filled with music sweet 
Of birds among the bowers.” 


It is Logan who elsewhere describes how, when Spring leads 
in her new creation— 


“The sudden fields put on the flowers, 
The green leaves wave upon the bowers, 
And birds begin to sing.”—Ode written in Spring. 


He is also great on “aerial music,” and “the music of the 
hills.” Bruce preferred material less finely spun. 
Or take another couplet of the “ Ode to the Cuckoo :”— 


“ Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear.” 


So in measures requiring greater expansion Logan turns 
attention 


“To nature’s robe of vernal green, 
To the blue curtain all serene 
Of an autumnal sky.”— Ode to Women. 


As a reason for assigning the “Cuckoo” to Bruce, it has 
been suggested that “no one of Logan’s unquestioned pieces 
makes the slightest approach to it in beautiful simplicity,” a 
verdict in which we cannot altogether concur. Is there not 
beautiful simplicity, and deep pathos besides, in Logan’s “ Braes 
of Yarrow ” ?— 

“ His mother from the window looked 
With all the longing of a mother ; 
His little sister, weeping, walked 
The greenwood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow.” 





1 The “ Poetic Wreath,” quoted by Dr. Grosart, p. 80. 
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This, moreover, like the simplicity of the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” 
is the simplicity of perfect art, not of untaught nature. 

The words italicised in the first two couplets present a kind 
of reduplication which, in Logan’s hands, was sometimes very 
effective :— 


“ What tragic tears bedew the eye ! 
What deaths we suffer ere we die /” 


At other times there is with Logan a balanced duality of 
sentiment, thus :— 


“ A better country blooms to view 
Beneath a brighter sky.”—Pastoral Tale. 


The “ Ode to the Cuckoo” furnishes traces of the same simple 
yet artful style :— 
“ An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail.” 


“ Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.” 


To little felicities of diction Bruce was almost a total stranger. 
When he attempted antithesis or iteration, the performance 
was rarely, if ever, successful. There is decided clumsiness 
in such a line as this :—*“ Close without straining, and con- 
cise though clear ;” and in that other line: “ Then sleep my 
nights, and quiet blessed my days.” Logan’s genius, on the 
other hand, was artistic rather than creative. In Bruce there 
is the immaturity of perhaps larger promise; Logan’s powers 
as a poet early reached a rounded-off completeness. 

The “Cuckoo,” to our mind, is largely marked by other 
characteristics of Logan’s verse. There is, in particular, the 
habitual recurrence of alliteration. “ Woods thy welcome sing;”. 
the sound is in unison with one of his lines on Autumn, “ Not 
unwelcome waves the wood.” Twice in these seven stanzas 
birds and bowers have to symphonise. The daisy decks the 
green; the pea puts on the bloom ; the cuckoo flies the vocal vale. 
“ Pull the flowers” had afterwards to be cabined into “ pull the 
primrose.” The artifice gave to this brief ode a smoother flow, 
and in a brief ode much turns on tasteful word-setting ; but in 
his poems as a whole, it left Logan too much dependent on 
stereotyped phrases. Hence his frequent “ wanderings in (or 
through) the wood,” modified perhaps into “wanderings o’er 
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the wild,” or “ warblings in the wood.” The fane is sure to be 
forsaken; such a word as deserted would have marred the music 
of the bells. It appears to us, besides, that the measures of 
the “ Ode to the Cuckoo” are too light and graceful, and the 
imagery too near “ fancy’s fairy landscapes,” for Bruce. 

Of direct testimony in support of Logan’s claim there is very 
little ; but Mrs. Hutcheson, a cousin of his, assured Dr. Ander- 
son that she had seen the ode in her relative’s handwriting 
before it was printed. Dr. Douglas of Galashiels, who appears 
to have been on intimate terms with Logan, states further that 
“the ‘Cuckoo’ was handed about and highly extolled among 
his literary acquaintances in East Lothian, long before its 
publication, probably, though not certainly, in 1767,’—the 
year in which Bruce died. We also learn from a letter of Dr. 
Anderson’s addressed to David Pearson,! that Drs. Robertson 
and Hardy opposed the claim put in for Bruce, but the ground 
of their opposition is not stated. It may have been little more 
than inability to believe that their friend Logan could have 
acted in the way alleged. Dr. Grosart considers it not only 
“very possible,” but “ most probable,” that the ode was seen 
in Logan’s handwriting before it was printed. He assumes 
that Logan, on getting possession of the Bruce manuscripts, 
coveted ““ the gem” of the collection, wrote it out in his own 
hand, introducing perhaps a few verbal changes, and began 
forthwith to circulate it as his own production. If so, his vil- 
lany took on its deepest dye at the very outset. If it were 
worth while balancing probabilities, we might, through assum- 
ing the correctness of Dr. Douglas’s testimony, venture on 
another explanation of the whole matter. Supposing Logan 
to have written the ode in 1767, about the time the voice of 
the “ delightful visitant ” began to be heard, he may have sent 
a copy to his ailing fellow-student at Kinnesswood, as well as 
shown it to his acquaintances in East Lothian. That the two 
used to correspond is certain. David Pearson testified to that 
effect ;? and when Logan visited Kinnesswood he is said to 
have been particularly desirous to get back his own letters. 
A copy of the ode may thus have found its way in among 
Bruce’s papers during the last months of his life, and been read 


1 Dr. Mackelvie as above, p. 116. 
? See this Review for July 1877, p. 470. 
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to David Pearson when he called on the dejected father “a few 
days after Michael’s death.” All this is at least within the 
range of possibility. If Bruce or Logan were within reach, a 
few words from either might clear up the entire mystery ; but 
both have long since gone beyond recall. 

It is argued that a point has been made against Logan by 
the discovery of the following stanza among the papers of Dr. 
Grant, one of his executors :— 


“ Alas, sweet bird! not so my fate ; 
Dark scowling skies I see 
Fast gathering round, and fraught with woe 
And wintry years to me.” 


These sentiments are said to be “strikingly characteristic of 
Michael Bruce,” and Logan is without further preamble con- 
victed of having suppressed the verse to prevent ugly sus- 
picions. We are not aware that Michael Bruce, amidst failing 
health, looked forward to “ wintry years.” When his illness 
was taking definite shape he wrote to David Pearson, “The 
next letter you receive from me, if ever you receive another, will 
be dated 1767;” and again, “It is at least possible we may 
meet no more in this foreign land, this gloomy apartment in 
the universe of God.” Nor are we aware that Michael Bruce 
would have described even lingering illness as “ fraught with 
woe.” It is testified that, when the worst came, “he endured 
his distress and the prospect of his approaching exit with 
admirable composure and serenity of souL” Nor is it likely 
that Logan, if he had suppressed the stanza for eleven years 
as a precaution against certain suspicions, would have revived 
it at the very time he was arranging to give the “ Cuckoo” to 
the world as his own, or would have left the insertion or non- 
insertion of the stanza to the discretion of Dr. Grant. But by 
the year 1781, when he was preparing to publish his volume 
of poems, he had acquired in some measure the air and tone 
of a disappointed man, and may have had special reasons for 
anticipating “woe and wintry years.” The ode was now re- 
vised, and this funereal stanza, as we conclude, introduced 
among lightsome company. Dr. Grant, who was living in 
London, and had Logan’s manuscripts in charge for the press, 
very wisely kept back the intruder from the printed page. 
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But this wandering verse, though assigned to Logan, goes a very 
little way towards proving him the author of the original ode. 
There are still some matters of minor interest to be disposed 
of. Three of the remaining pieces, viz., the Eclogue after the 
manner of Ossian, the Eclogue entitled “Damon, Menalcas, 
and Melibceus,” and the “Pastoral Song” to the tune of the 
“ Yellow-haired Laddie,” are involved in the general quarrel, 
and cannot be entirely passed over. Regarding the authorship 
of the first mentioned, which both sides admit to be a frail 
performance, there is flat contradiction, Dr. Robertson in- 
cluded it among Logan’s contributions to the volume, and Dr. 
Douglas considered there were “ strong reasons for ascribing it 
to his pen, notwithstanding its inferiority to his other com- 
positions.” Dr. Mackelvie replied that, “whether good or 
bad, Logan was not the author of it,” and as proof positive he 
quoted from a letter of David Pearson’s the following extract :— 
“When he composed the eclogue after the manner of Ossian, 
I remember that he told us who this Ossian was,” ete.’ Letting 
the eclogue speak for itself, we come to be very much of Dr. 


Douglas’s opinion. The imagery for the most part may be 
commonplace and even flimsy, but it is Logan’s. Morna’s blue 
eye was “lovely as the last smile of the sun ;” and in “Levina” 
heaven and earth were glorious 


“ With the last smiles of the departing sun.” 


“She came to my dream by night,” is a well-worn sentiment of 
Logan’s, as the following lines attest :— 

“ She came in every dream.”— Pastoral Tale. 

“ She came an angel to my constant dream.”—Runnamede. 

“Tn dreams the lover meets his bride.”—The Lovers. 


In the eclogue “the furze crackles in the beam of noon,” and 
in Logan’s “ Levina” “the wood suffers in the beam of noon.” 
In the days of their youth the lovers in the eclogue “ flew 
over the field with feet of wind”—a conceit very like one of 
those which Logan occasionally mistook for poetry. In a 
portion of “ Lochleven” not found in Bruce’s manuscript, it is 
said that leverets “through the forest flew with feet of wind.” 
Thus might we go on, showing that if “the imitation of Ossian ” 
was written by Bruce, Logan must have made very free with 


1 Dr. Mackelvie as above, page 127. 
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its poor adornings, though he took no such freedom with 
any piece ascertained to be Bruce’s. But what comes now of 
David Pearson’s pointed statement? It is met by conceding 
that Bruce probably had an Ossianic fragment which may have 
been headed “Salgar and Morna,” and that Logan wrought 
this up, as he did the outline of “Levina,” into its present 
shape. The theory derives countenance from two indirect 
parallelisms which it would be tedious to disentangle. As for 
the authorship of the other pieces, the eclogue in verse and the 
“ Pastoral Song,” we reach the same conclusion by a similar, 
though less extended, process. The details, though we have 
them fully wrought out, must be laid aside that questions of 
more importance may be overtaken. 

From this position we now revert to the authorship of the 
“Cuckoo.” “It must not be concealed,” said Dr. Anderson in 
1795, “that an unauthorised report is wandering about in the 
literary circles of Edinburgh, which ascribes the first sketch of 
the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ to Bruce, and the composition as it 
now stands to Logan, who, it is said, improved and embellished 
it so much as to make it in a great measure his own.” The 
Doctor, having heard the advocates on both sides, was not 
unwilling, perhaps, to escape from utter perplexity by a com- 
promise of this sort, though he did not exactly say so. He 
finally described the “Cuckoo” as an ode which Logan “is 
supposed to have written, and certainly improved.” Whilst 
honourably desirous to do justice between the contending 
parties, he was unable, amidst conflicting testimony, to advance 
beyond that wavering verdict. And since Logan appears to 
have expanded or recast several of Bruce’s productions, may 
he not in the same way have availed himself of some verses by 
Bruce on the “Cuckoo,” transforming perhaps an imperfect 
fragment into what Isaac Disraeli has called “one of the most 
lovely poems in our language”? To give soul to this hypo- 
thesis, it is clear that we must assume changes of a more 
radical kind than that of “wood” into “grove,” or “soon as” 
into “what time.” To make the difference between Bruce’s 
ode and Logan’s consist in a dozen verbal alterations will not 
meet the requirements of the case. And over against the 
report of the “first sketch” being Bruce’s, there is a fair amount 
of evidence that Logan circulated the ode in manuscript before 
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it was printed. The statement to that effect by Dr. Douglas 
of Galashiels, though not very definite, is supported so far by 
the testimony of Mrs. Hutcheson, and must surely have had 
some basis in reality. Besides, though Logan, in preparing 
them for the press, improved and embellished some of his 
friend’s pieces so much “as to make them ina great measure 
his own,” and may have had either to do this or lay them aside 
altogether, he did not afterwards appropriate these, or boldly 
publish them as his own. In the volume of 1770 there were 
several poems belonging entirely to Logan, and others we believe 
to have been his in all beyond the merest germ or outline ; but 
the only portion of the contents he ever formally claimed was 
the “Ode to the Cuckoo.” To work up a “ first sketch” of 
some eclogue with such fulness that, after his death, a friend 
ascribed it to him without any reservation, was one thing: 
to have taken even a fragmentary poem from among Bruce’s 
papers, almost as soon as they came into his hands, and, after 
subjecting it to extensive improvements, to have sent it forth 
among acquaintances as his own composition, would have been 
another and a very different thing. We cannot prove absolutely 
that Logan got no hint or suggestion for the “Cuckoo” from the 
Bruce manuscripts, but the probabilities lie on the other side. 
In the ode itself there are not, as in the “Complaint of Nature,” 
the faintest tokens of complex authorship. 

Since writing the former article we have gone over Logan’s 
sermons with some care, and have found the imagery and 
diction of his poems looking forth ever and again from the 
printed page like familiar faces. For example, “How many 
deaths do we suffer in mourning over the friends that we have 
lost ?” is simply a prose version of the well-compacted line 
already quoted :— 

“ What deaths we suffer ere we die !” 


Again, “ Beyond the horizon which terminates their present 
prospects, does a more beautiful and more perfect scene pre- 
sent itself?” answers to the following verse in the “ Pastoral 
Tale” :— 
“ Beyond the dim horizon far 
That bounds the mortal eye, 


A better country blooms to view, 
Beneath a brighter sky.” 
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There is also the frequent recurrence of such well-remembered 
expressions as “untimely fate,” and “the shades of death,” 
and the happy days of “ youthful innocence.” A few sentences 
may be adduced having a slight bearing on the authorship of 
certain hymns or paraphrases in Logan’s book. They go to 
confirm the conclusions arrived at in the April number of this 
Review. Take, for example, the hymn entitled “Trust in 
Providence,” which we had little hesitation in assigning to 
Logan :— 
“Tn former times, when trouble came, 
Thou didst not stand afar ; 
Nor didst thou prove an absent friend 
Amidst the din of war.” 

Here is the prose edition of the same general idea :—“ My 
God is a present help in the time of trouble. He is not far 
off in the time of grief, nor like an absent friend to the dis- 
tressed.” 

3ut the chief value of these comparisons is found in connec- 
tion with the “Complaint of Nature,” a hymn which we for- 
merly saw reason to divide in unknown proportions between 
the two poets. Let us begin by selecting three sentences 
from different discourses by Logan on different subjects. In 
a sermon on the text, “Redeeming the time,” he says: “An 
irresistible rapidity hurries everything to the abyss of eternity ; 
to that awful abyss to which all things go, and from which 
nothing returns.” In another, on the text, “ For I know that 
thou wilt bring me to death,” ete., he asks: “ Does the mighty 
flood that has swept away the nations and the ages ebb to 
flow no more?” In a third, on the triumphant words, “O 
death! where is thy sting?” ete., he says: “A great and 
mighty river for ages and centuries has been rolling on, and 
sweeping away all that ever lived to the ocean of eternity. 
On that darkness light does not arise. From that unknown 
country none return.” The fine essence of these straggling 
utterances is condensed into the well-known stanza of the 
eighth Paraphrase :— 


“The mighty flood that rolls along 
Its torrents to the main, 
Can ne’er recall its waters lost 
From that abyss again.” 


The verse which follows was pronounced by Dr. John Duncan 
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to be “very fine poetry”: it belongs to the same latitude of 
style and sentiment, and indicates the same authorship :— 


“So days, and years, and ages past, 
Descending down to night, 

Can henceforth never more return 
Back to the gates of light.” 


“Tt was born in Hellas,” Dr. Duncan said, and the last line 
reminded him of “ Aurora, fair daughter of the dawn.” It was 
probably nothing more than a reflection from Ossian, whom 
Logan admired and sometimes imitated, as in his rendering of 
the “ Hymn to the Sun,” where the line occurs :— 


“ And from the gates of morn thy glory shines.” 


In one of his sermons Logan puts the question, “ Will the 
time never come when the Almighty shall rise from his throne 
to adjust and rectify the affairs of the moral world?” In 
another he thus expresses himself, “The voice of nature 
mourning for her children was heard in heaven. He who 
dwelleth there rose from his throne. The Almighty rose in 
mercy.” The same thought and the same forms of expression 


re-appear in the “ Complaint of Nature” :— 


“ Thus nature poured the wail of woe, 

And urged her earnest cry ; 

Her voice in agony extreme 
Ascended to the sky. 

The Almighty heard, and from his throne 
In majesty he rose ; 

And from the heaven that open’d wide 
His voice in mercy flows.” 


In like manner, by comparison with two brief passages in the 
sermons, we discover Logan’s hand with distinctness in these 
lines :— 


“The patriarchs, prophets, princes, kings, 
In sacred books enroll’d.” 


We may be told that coincidences like these do not pre- 
clude the possibility of the poetry being Bruce’s, and that 
Logan may have turned these stanzas back into prose, and 
used them in this form for the adornment of his discourses. 
But comparing especially the verses given above on the great 
unreturning flow of all things to eternity with the correspond- 
ing extracts from the sermons, we can scarcely doubt that in 
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the latter we have the imperfect draft, and in the former 
the finished picture. It was Logan’s way to present certain 
tasteful conceptions in diverse aspects, or roll them like 
pebbles in his mind till they acquired perfect smoothness. 
Examination of these sermons tempts us to abate somewhat 
the claims formerly put forth on Bruce’s behalf in connection 
with “The Complaint of Nature.” We are convinced that 
this hymn, which has been modified into the eighth Scripture 
Paraphrase, owes comparatively little to Michael Bruce. 

It may be proper at this point to look at the serious charges 
which have been brought against Logan of having in his 
sermons pilfered largely from the writings of other men. Of 
course, it was felt that the probability of his having appro- 
priated many of Bruce’s poems would be strengthened by 
making him out a systematic plagiarist. Now, though his 
behaviour in matters of this kind was not immaculate, it may 
be found that he has been made worse than he was. It is 
certain, as was shown by Dr. Anderson in no unkindly spirit, 
that in two of his discourses several passages “are almost 
literal transcripts from Seed’s sermon on the Path of the Just,” 
these passages varying in length from an entire page to half 
a dozen lines. It is also certain that in an apology for a 
sermon on “ Deal thy bread to the hungry,” Logan treated his 
people for about half the time to Jeremiah Seed’s remarks on 
“vagrants and common beggars,” and on topics somewhat 
similar ; and instead of destroying the manuscript when it had 
served its purpose, he laid it in his repository, and now, after the 
lapse of a century, the contents stand forth in print to testify 
against him. But, so far as these appropriations are concerned, 
we readily acquiesce in the judgment of Dr. Anderson, that 
“what is his own is superior to what is foreign.” It is also 
undeniable that in another discourse Logan has set forth the 
Saviour as the “rejected of men” in a few matter-of-fact sen- 
tences from Sherlock, of which the following may be taken as 
an average specimen :—‘ When he cast out devils he was 
immediately charged with being in league with the prince of 
them.” Let it still further be admitted that in a sermon on 
tetirement, he called in Dr. Blair to aid him with the peroration, 
and wound up, without acknowledgment, with a few of his 
patron’s pleasing, though not very profound, remarks on the 
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bliss of solitude. These items constitute, so far as we know, 
the sum-total of the literary delinquencies disclosed in Logan’s 
two volumes of posthumous discourses. Dr. Mackelvie has 
added “that a great portion of the fourth sermon in volume 
second is copied verbatim from Zollikofer, which he did not 
even translate from the original German, but slavishly tran- 
scribed from Tooke’s English translation of that author's works ;” 
but we regret the necessity of saying, in the interests of truth 
and right, that this looks like a complete and almost ludicrous 
mistake. None of these translations, so far as we can discover, 
was in existence till fourteen years after Logan’s death. In 
Zollikofer there is a discourse on the Prodigal’s Return, the 
subject of the sermon specified above; but between the two 
there are no special resemblances, and besides, if our autho- 
rities are not in error, the set to which it belongs was not 
published, even in German, till 1795, whereas Logan died in 
1788. Yet Dr. Mackelvie’s seemingly incautious statement 
has walked the world unchallenged for over forty years, and 
been echoed again and again to Logan’s disadvantage. 

Dr. Mackelvie, let us remark, though impulsive sometimes, 
was utterly incapable of attempting to carry his point against 
Logan with forbidden weapons. But moving in the beginning 
of his ministry among the traditions afloat in Bruce’s birth- 
place, and hearing from Mr. Birrell and others how, through 
erief over the loss of his son’s manuscripts, the health of 
Alexander Bruce, as they believed, gave way, and his days 
were shortened, he threw himself into the controversy with 
indignant warmth. Why, he might well ask, did Logan not 
treat these papers of his departed friend as a sacred deposit ? 
And taking the most charitable view possible, we cannot 
refuse to indorse Mr. Birrell’s complaint, that “his conduct with 
reference to Michael’s finished (or unfinished) Mss. was quite in- 
defensible.” Dr. Mackelvie’s feelings on this and other features of 
the case were likely to hurry him on to questionable deductions ; 
he was a man of generous impulses, and keen sensibilities 
besides. He decided on doing what he called in his preface 
“an act of justice to injured worth.” But it is to be feared that, 
hearing the one side only, his mind was prematurely made up, 
and he was too much like one working his way towards a 
foregone conclusion. Besides this, the rapidity of his mental 
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processes was not always favourable to patient inquiry or 
judicial calmness. Had Dr. Mackelvie been alive, an arrest 
would have been put on the writer’s pen for the time; it is 
otherwise now when we think on him in connection with a 
world where self is forgotten and truth is all in all. 

Of the specific charges advanced against Logan, one relates 
to the profits supposed to have arisen from his edition of 
Bruce’s Poems. The sum has been put as high as twenty 
pounds, and it is certain that no part of the proceeds came to 
the poet’s parents, whose straitened circumstances, to speak of 
nothing else, entitled them to the first claim. It comes out, 
however, that a later edition, of four times the number of 
copies, and issued to subscribers at the same price as the for- 
mer, yielded a surplus of not more than seven or eight pounds, 
instead of the hundred which arithmetic had brought out upon 
paper. And if an edition published under the auspices of 
Dr. Baird after years of planning and preparation, turned 
out through untoward circumstances “to be little short of a 
complete failure,”? it is at least possible that the edition 
arranged for by an unknown student twenty-five years before 
may have given a balance on the losing side. That the young 
enthusiast when he went to Kinnesswood (he was only nineteen 
at the time) talked big to Bruce’s parents about the money 
the publication of their son’s poems might be expected to 
realise, is quite conceivable, without imputing to him anything 
worse than an aptitude for building castles in the air. By and 
by his schemes, whatever they may have been, sobered down 
into the resolution to publish by subscription, and the indi- 
gence of Bruce’s parents is said to have been assigned as a 
reason for making the price of so small a volume three shillings. 
But the efforts put forth by Logan in this way may not have 
produced an extensive list of subscribers, and accordingly the 
book, as it came from the press, was advertised at half-a-crown. 
Bruce’s Poems are believed to have attracted no particular 
notice at the time, and though limited to two hundred and fifty 
copies, a considerable part of the impression may, in those days 
of literary stagnation, have remained unsold. But Logan would 
have consulted his own interests by furnishing Alexander 
Bruce with full details of the transaction. The balance-sheet, 


1 Dr. Mackelvie as before, p. 165. 
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though not very carefully made up, might have shown that this 
benevolent scheme, like that of Dr. Baird many years later, 
had proved “ little short of a complete failure.” 

We are not far now from an explanation, more or less satis- 
factory, of the seemingly “ unaccountable” in Logan’s editorial 
procedure. His great aim may have been to get the volume 
floated. Hence the title, “ Poems, on several occasions, by 
Michael Bruce,” was merely qualified by a vague allusion in 
the preface to some pieces written by different authors being 
inserted “to make up a miscellany.” The agent in some law 
proceedings instituted by Logan twelve years afterwards 
came pretty near the mark when, amidst a number of random 
statements said to have been made on Logan’s authority, he 
described him as “in a great measure the author of the collec- 
tion of poems in question.”* The following summary may 
perhaps be taken as approximating to the actual facts of the 
case. Of these seventeen pieces, five were Logan’s throughout, 
and one belonged to Sir James Foulis. Three of the other 
eleven, though based on attempts by Bruce, were substantially 
Logan’s. Of the remaining eight, “ Lochleven,” keeping the 
Tale of Levina out of view, was extensively altered by Logan, 
particularly in the earlier part. The ballad of “Sir James the 
toss ” was believed by Dr. Baird to have received some addi- 
tions and embellishments from the same hand. If it were 
worth the trouble, we could furnish half a dozen reasons for 
assigning to Logan’s pen the most smooth-flowing section in 
“ Alexis,” ending with the finely-expressed lines :— 


“We sat and sung beneath the lovers’ tree ; 
One was her look, and it was fix’'d on me.” 


The improvements made on “Daphnis: A Monody” were par- 
tially pointed out in our former article, and need not be further 
touched on. ‘There is reason to think that even Bruce’s best 
poem, the “ Elegy written in Spring,” was not printed exactly 
as he left it, though the changes may have been very slight. 
In his farewell letter to David Pearson, the dying poet com- 
menced with a verse from the “ Elegy,” the last line running 
thus :— And bid this life and all the world adieu.” Under 
the editorship of Logan, it came out in more harmonious form : 


1 Dr. Mackelvie as befure, p. 136. 
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—“ And bid the realms of life and light adieu.” 

































































has recoiled heavily on his own head. 



































ness with our condemnation of the offender. 













































The three 


pieces that still remain, two of them mere trifles, may be 
passed over without comment. “ Lochleven No More” was not 
inserted among the others; it had appeared in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Magazine some time previously in a rather unfinished 
state. At one part, instead of a complete stanza, there was only 
a stray couplet, like a cart with one wheel, and of course some 
repairs were afterwards needed. This helps, by the way, to bring 
out how far Bruce’s Poems were left by him “ in a state of pre- 
paration for the press.” The editor, who must have taken on 
himself, whether wisely or not, a great amount of work in 
connection with these papers, kept scrupulously behind the 
curtain. Dr. David Laing was of opinion that Logan might not 
wish to assume a literary character, in the prospect of becoming 
a probationer of the Church; but whatever was the reason, his 
fault lay, not in claiming too much for himself, but too little. 
To have revealed in his preface the full extent of his own 
labours, might be expected to tell unfavourably on the sale of 
“ Bruce’s Poems ;” let readers admire the contents, and ask no 
troublesome questions. He erred sure enough, and the error 


As for Logan’s ministerial character, it is admitted on all 
hands that his connection with the pulpit of South Leith ended 
in more or less of a moral break-down. Had he remained in 
the Burgher communion, and got his mind ballasted with a 
vood supply of old Secession theology, it might have done some- 
thing both to benefit himself and to improve his sermons. But 
instead of branding him as a “ clerical scapegrace of mean and 
meagre nature, and untrue to the very core,” there are con- 
siderations that incline us to blend a tinge of pitying tender- 
Dr. Grosart 
aflirms that John Logan was too riotous a liver to be afflicted 
with the “ predictive melancholy” which his friends imputed 
to him, and pronounced “constitutional.” The Doctor may 
not be aware that Logan’s father, during the latter part of his 
life, was the victim of insane dejection, and came to an 
untimely, if not tragic, end. His marked inequality of spirits, 
and his distempered gloom under literary disappointments, 
foreboded in Logan’s own case “ woe and wintry years.” His 
genius, according to Isaac Disraeli, became at last “a prey to 
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that melancholy which constituted so large a portion of it.” 
His manner of life in London, during the three closing years he 
spent there, we cannot get at with precision; but, to judge from his 
final publications and the materials he left behind him, he must 
have done a large amount of literary work within that period. 
The following sketch of him in his last illness has been grossly 
caricatured in connection with the Bruce controversy. “The 
end of Logan,” says one of his biographers, “ was truly Christian. 
When he became too weak to hold a book, he employed his 
time in hearing such. young persons as visited him read the 
Scriptures. His conversation turned chiefly on serious subjects, 
and was most affecting and instructive.” Nothing here about 
skulking in one of the lanes of London, and gathering one or 
two of the neighbours’ children “ about his knees” to read the 
Bible to him. A man with £200 in the stocks, and money 
besides to meet the expenses of a protracted illness, did not 
require to hovel himself among “rogues forlorn.” The par- 
ticular London “lane” where he was found skulking “in his 
apartments” when death arrived, is known to this day as Great 
Marlborough Street. Then word came to Carlyle of Inveresk, 
that his “ poor friend” was “now freed from all his troubles,” 
The investigations now brought to a close were entered on 
under the impression that Bruce could be proved the author of 
the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” and that the entire controversy ought 
to terminate in his favour. As inquiry advanced, the convic- 
tion deepened that Logan, though blameworthy in several 
respects, has in the whole matter had his memory subjected to 
undeserved infamy. He became, it would seem, a damaged 
specimen of clerical character; and the philandering style in 
which this occupant of a pulpit ever and again voiced forth his 
amorous enthusiasm does not inspire respect for the author. 
Had his poetical gifts been guided by greater earnestness 
of purpose, it might have given his harp another string. But 
though John Logan may have had a good deal to trouble him 
on his deathbed, and perhaps aggravate his “constitutional 
melancholy,” there is no good reason to believe that his actings 
towards his early friend, Michael Bruce, formed an appreciable 
element in the cup of bitterness. ROBERT SMALL. 


1 Remarks on the Authorship of the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” by Dr. David 
Laing, p. 34. 
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Art. IIl.—The Rule of Righteousness. 





a all the difficulties and perplexities which surround 

us, one consolatory reflection ought to cheer those who 
are following the course of modern thought with intelligence 
and sympathy, namely, that nothing but Truth can meet the 
professed moral demands of the present day—Truth, where- 
ever it may be found. The standard of intellectual morality 
has, in our country at least, and in theory, been considerably 
raised. And this is something to be thankful for. It would 
be matter of rejoicing that people should be thinking at all, 
instead of drifting on in indifference and sloth they care not 
whither, or fighting with misspent energy for sectarian shib- 
boleths, or for theories delightfully easy to manipulate, because 
unhampered by relation to facts. But that the leaders of free 
thought should vehemently declare that they have no other 
object in view than the discovery of Truth is, unless we regard 
them as hypocrites or utter self-deceivers, a very cheering fact 
to those Christians who believe in the connection of natural 
and revealed religion.’ For whoever honestly seeks Truth, and 
will follow the dictates of his moral sense as well as his reason, 
will find Gop. The only fear is lest the profession of truth- 
seeking should degenerate into mere cant with those who are 
perhaps far from being so unbiassed as such expressions 
indicate ; just as regard for “the truth” has become a party 
term with some narrow religionists in whom love of Truth 
itself may hardly exist at all. 

But, again, that the objections now made to Christianity 
should be so frequently of a moral character shows a quicken- 
ing of conscience on the part of the objectors, which (assuming 
them to be sincere) is an advance on the older infidelity, and 
should be met with the respect always due to conscientious 
scruples, which, in so far as they are true, can only arise from 
a misconception of what the Gospel really is, or from the con- 
science not having been educated up to its requirements. 

But if this demand for truth on the part of men of science 




































1 Or, more accurately speaking, natural and revealed theology, the one 
point of moral consciousness being all that it is intended here, as elsewhere 
in this paper, to comprehend in the term. It is not meant to indicate any 
system of * natural religion,” such as Butler’s. 
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and reflection is a matter of thankfulness, it also imposes 
increased responsibilities upon those who profess to be able to 
supply it. Religious teachers have indeed need to see to it 
that what they offer under that sacred name is as little adul- 
terated as through fallible men it may be, and that at least it 
shall be of such a nature as to address itself to the hearts and 
consciences of men. 

Now, of all particular truths, that which just now there 
appears to be the most urgent necessity to proclaim is the 
Immutability of the Eternal Law of Right. That right and 
wrong are not unreal or variable distinctions, having their 
origin in an arbitrary decree of Gop; nor, on the other hand, 
that they can exist without Him; but that Righteousness is 
the Essence of His Being; that Goopness and Gop are One. 
* Gop did not create Absolute Morality ; it is co-eternal with 
Himself ;”! and all His claims to our obedience and adoration 
are founded upon the fact that He is Supremely Goop—that 
“He is wortuy.” “Hoty, Hoty, Hoy, is the Lord Gop 
Almighty,” therefore “it is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty” to love, worship, and obey Him. 

This great primary truth, set forth with such clearness by the 
principal intuitive moralists of former generations,” is now, alas !" 
too much lost sight of by many professing a higher spirituality. 
And it is a truth which cannot be developed by any system 
of theology which exalts the Sovereignty above the Righteous- 
ness of Gop. Such a system can never meet the demands of 
the present day, when men’s consciences are being roused 
into activity by the questions of overwhelming importance 
which modern thought has raised, and which are surging 
over all the Sects in waves which the old barriers of scholas- 
ticism are powerless to resist. Whatever life and energy it 
may have possessed in the past, derived from its grasp of other 
important truths, no religious system can now stand its ground, 
much less take any successful part in the conflict with infidelity, 
which is opposed to facts, and does not appeal to the moral 
sense and conscience of mankind; which, in short, is not 


1 Dean Mansel. 


2 Butler, Price, Cudworth, Clarke, Adams, Reid, ete.; and known also to 
Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Sophocles, etc. :— 


&-ypamra xdopani, Ocewv vbuspa.. ee 
ov ydp Te viv ye KaxOes, adr’ del more 
{7 Tadra, xovdels oldev €& Srov ’pavn.—Soph. Ant. 458. 
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founded, as is Revelation, upon Natural Religion. It may 
indeed continue to exist as an institution to which men may 
give a merely formal allegiance, involving no more than a 
professed acceptance of certain metaphysical definitions which 
have little or no bearing on their conduct, and stand in no 
perceptible relation to the facts of life. But to endure in any 
vital sense it must be founded on truth, and must therefore 
appeal to the conscience and to the heart of man. To dis- 
sociate natural from revealed religion is a course which must 
prove fatal to any system which adopts it ; for this separation 
can only be effected by such a distortion of Christianity as 
shall bring it into antagonism not only with the evil that has 
corrupted our human nature—for that antagonism must neces- 
sarily exist—but with those moral attributes which should be 
directed towards their Divine Author, instead of being made 
instrumental in increasing the alienation between man and Gop. 

The tendency of some forms of Calvinism, and Catho- 
licism, has been to produce a spirituality which, whilst 
adoring, loving, and obedient, has yet been wanting in intel- 
ligence. It has been willing to lay reason, affection, and 
even conscience in the very dust before what it has believed 
to be the demands of Gop; and whatever sublimity may 
be recognised in this utter abnegation of all that humanity 
holds dear, it can hardly fail to be obvious to those who indeed 
reflect upon these subjects, not only that this is a sacrifice 
which Gop does not require us to make, but also that a repre- 
sentation of His Character has too often been given by the 
popular teaching of both these schools of thought, which 
cannot be objectively true, and a theory of morals propagated 
which is not radically sound. We are being called, in these 
latter days, to a more “reasonable service”—to a service that 
more distinctly recognises the intrinsic value of Righteousness, 
and that is based upon the principle that Morality is 
Immutable and Eternal. 

And this principle is here assumed because the existence 
of Gop is also assumed, and because it is believed that the 
two assumptions stand or fall together. That they do so this 
is not the place to prove, but it has been demonstrated by 
several of the standard writers before enumerated, who justly 
perceived what has not been by any means so obvious to 
many religious teachers of our own day, that in this question 
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is involved the essential principle at issue between Christians 
and Atheists; and here lay their chief ground of contention 
with the unbelievers of their age. But though the subject 
cannot be here discussed, yet, in order to meet the most 
common of the objections which may be urged against what 
has been advanced, by some who may not be able to refer to 
these authors, I make a few extracts from Dr. Price’s famous 
treatise On Morals :— 


“Morality has been represented as necessary and immutable. There is an 
objection to this, which, to some, has appeared of considerable weight, and 
which it will be proper to examine. 

“It may seem ‘that this is setting up something distinct from Gop, 
which is independent of Him, and equally eternal and necessary.’ 

“Tt is easy to see that this difficulty affects morality no more than it does 
all truth. If for this reason we must give up the unalterable natures of 
right and wrong, and make them dependent on the Divine Will, we must 
for the same reason give up all necessary truth, and assert the possibility of 
contradictions. . 

“Tf there were nothing eternally and unalterably right and wrong, there 
could be nothing meant by Gop’s eternal, unalterable Rectitude or Holi- 
ness. . . . Tosay His Will is a righteous Will is[then] the same with saying 
that His Will is His Will. . . . What can be more preposterous than to 
make the Deity nothing but will ; and to exalt this on the ruins of all His 
attributes? . . . We should distinguish between the Will of Gop and His 
Nature... . There are many who think it absurd and shocking to attri- 
bute anything of obligation or law to a Being Who is necessarily sufficient 
and independent, and to Whom nothing can be prior or superior. . . . It 
should, methinks, be enough to satisfy such persons that the obligations 
ascribed to the Deity arise entirely from, and exist in His own Nature ; 
and that the Eternal unchangeable Law, by which He is directed in all His 
actions, is no other than Himself. . .. Rectitude, then, or Virtue, is a 
Law. And it is the first and supreme law. . . . It is an universal Law. . . 
It is the source and guide of all the actions of the Deity Himself, and on it 
His throne and government are founded. . . . It is self-evident that nothing 
else can claim our obedience, or ought to guide and rule heaven and earth.” 


This position then is assumed, and though the word “ought” 
as applied to Almighty Gop is startling, and the conception 
that He has duties is doubtless anthropomorphic, yet all our 
conceptions of the Divine Nature are necessarily limited by our 
own humanity, and our definitions can never therefore be more 
than approximate. Allowing for this imperfection in the 
terms, the principle, as I believe, remains a true one, even 
when stated as broadly as by Canon Kingsley : “ He is Holy, 
and can do nothing to me save that He ought ;” or as boldly 
as by Abraham: “That be far from Thee to do after this 
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manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked. . . . Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?” or with the naiveté 
of Pascal: “11 y a un devoir réciproque entre Dieu et les 
hommes. .. . Quid debuwi? ‘ accusez-moi,’ dit Dieu dans Isaie. 
Dieu doit accomplir ses promesses,” etc. 

According to this principle, therefore, there is such a thing 
as Absolute Goodness—a straight, undeviating Line of Right- 
ness, without “ variableness or shadow of turning ;” and the 
natural recognition of this Rule is the basis on which alone 
can be raised the superstructure of religious faith. 

For it is very far from being a mere abstract question in the 
domain of philosophy, but is a self-evident truth apparent to 
the youngest child, that there is an essential difference between 
“right” and “wrong.” True, this innate faculty of dis- 
tinguishing between good and evil appears to be dormant in 
many savage races who have become “ darkened in their 
understandings, and alienated from the life of Gop” through the 
blinding and hardening effects of their continual indulgence of 
the basest passions, but it may yet be roused and educated by 
humanising and civilising influences. And although, until the 
heart is given to GoD, no morality can be more than rudimen- 
tary, or, at best, but one-sided, there should still be no doubt at 
all that the Christian Revelation is most valued and best under- 
stood by those who have been well grounded in Ethics—whose 
“senses” have been “ exercised to discern both good and evil” 
—by those whose natural recognition of the Law of Right has 
been educated and developed into moral principle.’ 

Therefore, although religious, or rather theological instruction, 
should begin with Gop, and although every child has within 
him a rudimentary faculty for discerning Good and Evil, still 


1 Jt has not been thought necessary to take into consideration that doc- 
trine of the Unknowable as applied to morals, by which some Christian 
teachers endeavour to justify certain dogmatic conclusions, on the ground 
that our natural sense of right and wrong is no guide whatever in attaining 
to a knowledge of Gop. That such terms as Love and Justice, when used 
to describe His attributes, indicate qualities which are probably quite 
different in their nature from those so designated upon earth. For it is obvious 
(to quote the words of Mr J. 8S. Mill, in his Zxamination of Hamilton) that 
“on the acknowledged principles of logic and morality, when we mean 
different things, we have no right to call them by the same name... . 
What belongs to infinite goodness as infinite or absolute I do not pretend 
to know. But I know that infinite goodness must be goodness, . . . if, 
in ascribing goodness to God, I do not mean the goodness of which I have 
some knowledge, . . . what do I mean by calling it gooduess, or what 
reason have I for venerating it?” 
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the moral sense does require education before he can entertain 
any right conception of the character of his Heavenly Father. 
It would be taking a great deal too much for granted to assume 
that it did not. Might it not therefore be well that a general 
outline of Ethics should precede any more distinctly “ religious ” 
teaching ; and that a child should jirst be taught that Right is 
right of its own nature, and must be right for its own sake ; 
and Wrong, wrong ? 

The youngest children may have this illustrated to them, 
not only by examples drawn from conduct, but, perhaps, chiefly 
by simple Geometrical object lessons ; their own little games, 
such as house-building, attempts at drawing, etc., being brought 
to bear on the subject,—to understand the nature of a straight 
line being no unimportant part in such moral education. In 
the course of such instruction a child would gain much practical 
knowledge from its own mistakes ; and from being accustomed 
to hear naughtiness called “ wrong,” and crooked lines called 
“ wrong” too, would soon form the idea that somehow or other 
naughtiness is a kind of erookedness, though it might not quite 
know how. And indeed the derivation of that same old English 
word wrong may teach us all that lesson, pointing, as it does, to 
something that is wrung, viz., wrested, wrenched, out of the 
straight ; and thus showing us too the nature of Sin, that though 
inherent in our fallen race, it is yet unnaturel,—it is a twist, a 
disease, an abnormity. But some apprehension of the Rule of 
Righteousness must be attained before we can understand in 
any measure that Gop is the Source of it, or that we have 
deviated from it. Children thus grounded will in after life 
have higher ideas of duty, and a more-distinct conception both 
of the nature of Sin and the Character of Gop. 

From that point commences, strictly speaking, Religious 
instruction. Then teach—(2.) That Gop Is; (3.) That He is 
Goop; (4.) That He is our Father; (5.) (And here “Evan- 
gelical” teaching may be said to begin) That we are sinners. 
(6.) That Jesus is the Saviour; (7). That the Hoty Guost is 
the Sanctifier and Teacher, and that in the Bible we have a 
Rule of Faith. And so round again, in the circle of truth to 
the first principle, which is also the last—the base, and the 
crown of the whole fabric,—that the whole object of Reve- 
lation is a Moral Object; that the end of the true “Gospel” 
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is, not as it has been too often represented, that a certain 
number of persons might escape punishment and be happy 
with Gop for ever, but that it might produce the greatest 
possible amount of Goodness, and that of the highest kind. 
And, perhaps, though we only see so dimly how Gop is 
working out His purposes, we may still be able to understand 
in a measure how this may be. For does not the Gospel in its 
integrity supply the very strongest motives for right conduct, 
as well as the power to act upon them? Does it not indeed 
combine all the motives as nothing else could do, embracing 
both the personal and the impersonal? And they are all 
needed ; not one of them could be spared without weakening the 
force of our obligations to Holiness. Not even the most purely 
selfish, or the avowedly utilitarian. Terror may be the only 
motive capable of rousing some coward souls, sunk in tres- 
passes and sins, to “flee from the wrath to come ;” and the 
desire of happiness, so keen a constituent of our humanity, 
may draw others, sickened with earth’s misery, or hungering 
for something better than its bliss, to fix their hearts “ where 
true joys are to be found.” Disappointment and abject need 
may drive many a poor prodigal home who, without such 
compulsion, would have stayed away. But these motives, 
though selfish, are true and powerful ; and it would be affecta- 
tion and hypocrisy to deny that a man is a fool who wantonly 
disregards his own best interests, and worse than a fool in 
outraging his own nature and neglecting the plain duty he 
owes to himself. To such as these the higher motives must 
come after, though never perhaps will they attain in this life 
to the Gop-like principle of loving Goodness for its own sake. 
And this is no cold abstraction. It is not an ultimate 
Stoicism to which we are called. It includes, indeed, the 
highest philosophy of the Stoics ; but from first to last Gospel 
morality is animated by the power of Love. This burning 
element alone can give the motive power for right conduct 
when moral principle may be still but feebly developed, and 
love of virtue for its own sake may yet hardly exist at all. 
But that personal love of Jesus which glows in the heart of 
the new convert effects what these more abstract principles 
alone could never do, and keeps him from straying far out of 
the right path, just as a child may be kept from much evil, of 
which it does not understand the nature, by the precept, counsel, 
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and example of a parent whom it loves and venerates, and 
whom it earnestly desires to please. Such love arises at first, 
doubtless, from ardent gratitude for a great personal deliverance, 
and is not therefore without a strong element of selfishness ; 
but this is, perhaps, an indispensable element at the com- 
mencement of religious life, and self-love in itself is right, not 
wrong. Besides, even from the first, the purest and noblest 
sentiments of human nature are stirred to their very depths by 
the contemplation of the Cost by which the deliverance of the 
sinner has been effected, and his pardon secured ; and thus by 
the strong influences of Affection, the Christian is led on to the 
imitation of CurRist, at first, no doubt, with some childishness, 
and with but small appreciation of the motives of conduct 
which actuated his Great Example ; but the very fact that he 
sets such a Pattern before him influences him unconsciously, 
for we must become more or less conformed in character to the 
Object of our worship, and shall be like Gop in the proportion 
that our conception of His Character is a just one. And in 
the same proportion shall we love Him, not with less, but 
with greater intensity,as our love grows in intelligence, and we 
come to love Him most because He is Good. 

That our conceptions of His Character are not higher than 
they often are, and that Christians therefore remain but 
“babes” in morality, when the time has come that they 
“ought to be teachers,” is chiefly owing to the neglect of 
ethical instruction, and not at all to any defect in the 
Gospel scheme; for, even putting out of consideration the 
supernatural aid which we believe to be given to us, the 
motives for the highest morality as presented by the Gospel 
are the strongest possible—far stronger than those which any 
other religion or system of philosophy has ever supplied or can 
supply. All the motives being called into exercise, no one, 
however low in the moral scale, is left without some induce- 
ment to take at least the first step towards a better life, and 
the first step is the most important one. It was here, as a re- 
ligion for everybody, that Stoicism so completely failed. <A 
system of philosophy for a select clique, it exercised no influ- 
ence whatsoever on the masses, and disappeared altogether 
when the claims of Curist were asserted, and He, through His 
Gospel, “by manifestation of the truth, commended Himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of Gop.” It was van- 
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quished by what at first sight appeared no rival philosophy, 
but simply the story of a short three years of sinless life, spent 
in a distant province by a Jewish peasant, and cut short by 
capital punishment. And this “simple record has done more 
to regenerate and to soften mankind than all the disquisitions 
of philosophers, and all the exhortations of moralists.... 
Amid all the sins and failings, amid all the priestcraft and 
persecution and fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it 
has preserved in the Character of its Founder an enduring 
principle of regeneration.” * 

The Gospel then, judged merely by its present results, has 
an infinitely higher claim to be regarded as a true philosophy 
of morals than any other philosophy that has ever been pro- 
pounded. And it is based upon the Primary Law we have 
been considering. This must be so if it comes, as we believe, 
from Gop. He has been ever the same. His Name, as 
proclaimed to Moses, had been “ Merciful and Gracious, Long- 
suffering and abundant in Goodness and Truth.” “The Rock, 
whose work is perfect; a Gop of Truth, and without iniquity, 
Just and Right is He.” Of old His Throne was established 
in Righteousness ; He is, and ever has been, the Fountain of 
Goodness, the Source of Truth. 

The claim is often made for the Evangelical school that it 
has most justly estimated the importance of the rudiments and 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But whilst we freely 
admit this claim, it is very important to bear in mind that 
our race has a history, prior not only to Christianity, but to 
the introduction into the world of the disturbing element of 
Sin. The fall of man, therefore, constitutes an unreal basis for 
even the most elementary religious teaching. Christianity, 
though of supreme importance to us as a fallen, alienated race, 
is restorative, remedial ; therefore, whilst we fully recognise its 
necessity, and the high calling of the Church of Curist, it is 
yet essential to an intelligent reception of its Creed to have a 
just apprehension of the antecedent principles upon which it 
is founded, and to that portion of Revelation which relates to 
our genesis and antedates the catastrophe which, but for the 
wondrous mercy of our GoD, would have ruined the whole 
human family. And here we find that the prototype of our 
race was created (as to his spirit) in the Image of Gop, and 

1 Lecky’s Hist. of Huropean Morals. 
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this fact supplies us with the elements of all Religion, 
whether natural or revealed. 

Now it is just this truth which is ignored by Evangelicals 
and Rationalists alike; Evangelicals for some inscrutable 
reason not basing their creed upon it; and Rationalists 
treating it simply as a myth, because they assume that by 
the method of comparative philology and mythology alone 
can any light be thrown upon the origin of religion. And 
though probably the earliest religion of our race was a crude 
and childish one, and Adam and Eve (or even if Gen. ii. and 
iii. be understood allegorically, the men and women repre- 
sented by Adam and Eve) had no knowledge before the fall 
of abstract Good, yet, if we accept the early part of Genesis at 
all historically, they had a knowledge of Gop, and knew so far 
as it was revealed to them what was His will. That was for 
the time enough for them, but not enough even for the children 
amongst ourselves who know more, and exist under different 
conditions. But however crude their ideas, they still had in 
them the germ of the Divine, a germ not to be quickened 
except by apparent destruction. And it is thus, because we 
have still, even as sinners, a natural affinity with Gop, that 
men are able, without any miraculous enlightenment, to appre- 
ciate moral distinctions. They may be ever so much enemies 
of Gop and slaves of Satan,—they may resist conviction, pal- 
liate sin, and violently justify themselves,—but nevertheless in 
doing so they oppose the law of their own being. They do not 
indeed see sin as those see it who have been renewed in the 
spirit of their mind, but they have an ideal standard of human 
character and conduct higher than that to which they con- 
sider themselves to have attained. And it is to the traces of 
our Father’s likeness in such sinners, however blurred and 
dimmed, to which we must appeal in our endeavours to lead 
them to Gop—to their sense of Justice, to their instinctive ap- 
preciation of Love, to the disgust they all feel at some forms of 
sin, to those Divine inheritances, in short, which in some small 
measure yet remain to them, and which, deeply buried as they 
may be, are yet the profoundest realities of their being. 

But although when we speak of Righteousness we touch a 
chord which is responsive in every human heart, yet the gulf 
which Sin had made was too wide to be bridged over by any- 
thing but Curist. Great as is the mystery of Atonement, we 
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believe that Gop Himself had to come down into the pit to 
save us. And we believe this because the doctrines of the 
Cross alone correspond to the great facts of sin and suffering 
which are pressing upon us from within and from without, with 
too agonisingly vivid a reality to be superficially disposed of 
by any of the vague humanitarian hypotheses of the day. All 
forms of religion which would dispense with the “ Sin Offering” 
aspect of the Atonement, prove utterly inadequate to meet 
these facts, and can only be retained by those whose concep- 
tions of the virulence and the guilt of Sin are radically 
defective. In what way the benefits resulting from CuRIstT’s 
Death are communicated to those whom the Gospel never 
reached, is beyond the scope of Revelation. The Bible can 
only be intended for those into whose hands it would come; 
and our curiosity, therefore, as to what evangelic provisions 
Gop may have made for the rest of mankind, must remain 
ungratified. But if we have any proper conceptions of the 
Character of our Heavenly Father, we may surely leave all our 
fellow-creatures unhesitatingly in His Hands. And limited 
as our knowledge must necessarily be, such information as is 
given us is abundantly sufficient for our own requirements. 
The Gospel message to us who in this dispensation come under 
the sound of it is, briefly, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Curist, 
and thou shalt be saved.” But it is just now of supreme im- 
portance that we should possess an intellectual assurance of 
the truth which by an instinct of true morality we must have 
already felt, that the object of this Gospel MusT BE a Moral 
Object. Any denial of this necessity is so inexpressibly shock- 
ing to the moral sense of those who have at all realised what 
it implies, that for myself, at least, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that rather than entertain a lower view of Gon’s dealings 
with us, I would give up Christianity—ay, Theism—alto- 
gether, and throw in my lot with the Agnostics, for if the 
Supremacy of Moral considerations were to be relinquished, 
nothing in Theism would be worth contending for. 

But, happily, no such alternative need be contemplated. 
The Gospel, as has been already pointed out, is adapted to 
effect in the sphere of morals what no other principle could 
effect, and has thus proved itself to be—even in the short span 
of earthly life, and without taking into account that for 
believers this present existence is but a prelude to an eternal 
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sinlessness—“ the power of Gop unto salvation.” No abs- 
tract teaching could possibly have effected man’s salvation 
from sin; not only because a Sacrifice was needed, but also 
because Righteousness must be personified before it could 
take effectual hold of the hearts, and rouse the consciences of 
men. Therefore Jesus came as the IMMANUEL. Both in His 
Life and by His Death He was the Revealer of Gop to man. 
He was pre-eminently “the Worpb,” because He expressed the 
Thoughts of Gop towards those who had wandered out of 
knowledge of Him; because He proclaimed the Name of the 
Lord that It is Love. He came to show to those who 
sat in darkness that Gop is coop. He became the “ Light of 
the world,” that by that Light men might see Gop. He who 
had before spoken by the prophets, now spoke in clearer 
accents by His Son. But when we think upon these things, 
it cannot but cause us astonishment that if this was indeed 
His Mission, thirty years of a Life of such inestimable im- 
portance should have been spent in absolute retirement, and 
have been devoted to the performance of the humble duties of 
peasant life. Yet His Mission must have been performed at 
Nazareth as well as afterwards, though every incident of His 
Life, from His Childhood until He entered on His public 
ministry, has, in the wisdom of Gop, been hidden from us. 
And although in this remarkable concealment we may re- 
cognise the Inspiration of the Gospel record, since no men 
left to themselves to write a biography of a Leader of whom 
they were the enthusiastic disciples would have been thus 
silent, yet this does not set at rest the question still upon our 
minds—How, cousidering that few beyond the inhabitants of 
one little Syrian village knew Him during that silent ministry 
of His, a work of such supreme importance could have been 
accomplished? May it be that His Life-Mission, though com- 
plete as to its intention, was to initiate a work which was to 
be carried on after He was gone, and which was never therefore 
“ finished,” as was His Sacrifice on the Cross? That, in fact, 
He left to His followers the mighty responsibility of reflecting 
in their measure, and by means of His Example, and by the 
power of His Spirit, the Character of Gop ;—of showing forth 
to the world, by their own character and conduct, by their own 
words and deeds, that He is Good; so that “ men seeing their 
good works may glorify their Father who is in Heaven?” It 
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was at this time of retirement, at any rate, that Jesus was 
especially our Example. During His public ministry He was 
engaged in work which was peculiarly His own, and to which 
none of us could possibly be called. But if indeed in the 
ordinary routine of our daily lives we are to follow in His 
steps, it is this earlier and much longer period of His sojourn 
amongst men that we are more peculiarly to consider. And 
for this it is not necessary that the incidents of the period 
should have been recorded. Had such instances of His conduct 
been given, they would probably never have corresponded 
exactly with our own circumstances, and all kinds of follies 
would have been practised by well-intentioned people wishing 
to imitate Him in the letter where they could not in the spirit. 
It is sufficient for us to know, as we may know, what were the 
principles and rules of conduct by which He was guided. He 
walked by the same Rule, whatever His work was, and that 
Rule was the Rule of Righteousness, adapted to our own 
guidance in His teaching.. 

But another thought connected with our Master’s Nazareth 
Life presents itself,on which I am particularly desirous of 
making a few remarks, not with any dogmatism, but merely 
to offer some suggestions as to what instruction we may derive 
from the fact—which I cannot help regarding as symbolical— 
that out of many other lawful callings, a Carpenter’s was the 
one which He chose. Surely if incidents of apparently no 
more than casual importance may be intended to convey re- 
condite truth, it can hardly be presumptuous to inquire, if we 
do so with humility and reverence, whether some important 
lesson may not be taught by the startling fact that twenty 
years of that “most holy Life” were spent in a carpenter's 
workshop, whilst only three were devoted to the ministry 
which might have appeared to us more worthy of the Gop 
Incarnate. 

To spiritually-ingenious expositors the types of the Old 
Testament have supplied an almost inexhaustible field of 
research. They have seen resemblances, assumed analogies, 
and drawn doctrinal conclusions alike from the events recorded 
and the ordinances prescribed. Not the most minute detail 
connected with the construction or the furniture of the Taber- 
nacle, with the dress of the Levitical priesthood, or with the 
directions concerning the different sacrificial offerings, but had 
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its antitype in the Christian economy, or was a “ pattern of 
things in the heavens.” And although such analogies have 
been often far-fetched and fanciful, yet the importance of a 
just insight into the teaching of the types, so far at least as the 
classification of their main groups is concerned, is very great, 
and affords one of the most powerful arguments—for such as 
are able to appreciate it—in favour of the Divine Inspiration 
of the Scriptures; an argument for which we have emphatic 
New Testament warrant, and which is of especial value in 
days when, our attention having been mainly directed by 
apologists to the critical and historical evidences, some of us 
are perhaps in danger of overlooking the marvellous light 
thrown on the central Doctrines of the Christian Faith by the 
symbolical teaching of the books of Exodus and Leviticus. 
And those who have specially pursued this branch of scrip- 
tural knowledge have by no means confined themselves to the 
consideration of Old Testament symbolism. With the well- 
known tendency of experts they have seen a mystical sequence 
in every event of the Life of our Lord Jesus Curist, and a 
parable in each of His miracles. They may sometimes be right; 
but the conclusions resulting from their teaching have been tran- 
scendental rather than practical, the analogies they perceive bear- 
ing more on one class of doctrines than on ethics. This may 
arise from the constitution of their own minds, for it is true, 
in a great measure, that what we look for we shall find; and 
possibly some such leaning may account for none of them, that 
1 am aware of, having considered the deep moral significance 
which, it appears to me, underlies the circumstance that of all 
earthly trades and occupations, JESUS should have chosen that 
of a Carpenter. In endeavouring to point out this significance, 
and thus to elucidate the first principle of pure Ethics by an 
argument derived from a mystical interpretation of Scripture, 
I shall, no doubt, be using the method of one school, if not to 
strengthen the conclusions of another, at least to support a 
foreign theory of morals. But such an adaptation, tending 
as it does towards the reconciliation of truths which have 
been unfairly placed in antagonism, may have its peculiar 
advantages. 

Meagre as is the information vouchsafed to us respecting 
our Lord’s private Life, it leaves us in no doubt as to His 
occupation. We are plainly told by St. Luke that He was in 
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His early youth “subject” to His parents; and as Joseph was 
a Carpenter, this expression necessarily implies that He was 
employed by him in the labour by which he earned his daily 
bread. Later on we have the testimony of His Nazareth 
neighbours to the fact. that He was Himself a Carpenter 
(Mark vi. 3); and as it may be fairly assumed from the narra- 
tive that Joseph was no longer living, there is every reason to 
conclude that He had supported His mother, or at least con- 
tributed to her support, by the work of His hands. There is 
not a shadow of reason to suppose that any series of miracles 
exempted Him from this necessity. And one would be 
inclined to wonder why any of His followers should shrink 
from the common-sense view of these facts—why those who 
acquiesce so heartily in the general statement that “He made 
Himself of no reputation,” should yet be afraid to face the 
obvious truth that He was a mechanic. But to those who 
have been accustomed to idealise the Humanity of our Saviour, 
influenced, more than they may be aware, by the conventional 
representations of Christian Art, or who have fed themselves 
exclusively on such literature as throws the strain upon the 
purely spiritual element of their nature, such a simple, matter- 
of-fact picture of His Life and Work very naturally gives a 
shock which is almost revulsion. We may enlarge as much as 
we please upon His ministry as a Teacher, a Miracle- Worker, 
or a Saviour, but when we represent Him as a Carpenter they 
are offended. They shrink from such a picture of the Lord of 
Glory. But whilst sympathising with the feeling—for indeed 
that Nazareth Life, with its “common round” of humble duties, 
was not the position we should have chosen for the Son of 
Gop—we should remember that it was the position which He 
chose, and in which nearly the whole of His earthly Life was 
passed. By His friends, relations, and acquaintances He was 
known for thirty years only as associated with the homely 
surroundings of every-day existence. It is true, the danger of 
irreverence is a serious one, and by the unspiritual the sub- 
ject has been very irreverently treated, but it is equally true 
that that is not necessarily irreverence which may appear such 
to minds of morbid or ascetic tendency. To such minds any 
representation of JESUS CukIST which associates Him with 
the details of ordinary life will appear profane. But it is only 
by a dangerous confusion of thought that so sharp a line of 
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demarcation is drawn between the “ sacred” and the “ secular,” 
too often to be followed by the further separation of the 
“moral” and the “ spiritual.” Religion is not a thing apart. It 
is worth nothing if it does not permeate and ennoble the whole 
of life, if it does not tend to Goodness and accord with facts. 

And in considering the question — Why was CHRIST a 
Carpenter? it may first be well to notice that He Himself 
justified an allegorical view of the occupation followed by His 
foremost Apostle when He called him with the words, “ Follow 
Me, and I will make you a fisher of men ;’—a promise to be so 
signally fulfilled in that glorious haul of the Gospel net on the 
occasion of St. Peter's first sermon, when about 3000 persons 
were added to the Church. 

In His own case, it appears to me, there is a more striking 
analogy between the trade which He learnt from Joseph and 
the “Business” to which He was called by His Heavenly 
Father. Carpentry is practical Geometry, and Geometry is 
the foundation of the exact sciences. Mathematical truth is 
the only truth logically and scientifically demonstrable, and 
every branch of science tends towards perfection in the same 
proportion that it admits of mathematical verification. But 
the whole system of Geometry proceeds from simple, axiom- 
atic, and incontrovertible principles, evident to any child ; 
and these are the maxims, the very essence of Carpentry. 
Many persons may pass through life without having the 
importance of these truths forced upon their attention, but to 
a Carpenter they are all in all. He cannot get away from 
them. That things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another is a matter of practical experience to him, 
illustrated by every application of his Rule—that Rule which 
is ever before him; and he, at least, is thoroughly alive to the 
nature and the importance of a straight line. Whilst to him 
these laws are no mere barren science, but are of constant 
practical utility, the aim of a good carpenter being to produce 
good work—“ square” and “true,’—work which will bear 
thorough inspection, and which shall be as well adapted as 
possible to the purpose for which it is intended. Other 
branches of mechanics may be regarded as higher, dealing as 
they do with more complex adaptations of means to ends, and 
producing more elaborate results ; but the first principles of 
all of them are contained in the less pretentious art we are 
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considering, whilst, as being less complicated by the con- 
sideration of many and various disturbing causes, it is far 
better adapted to be a simple illustration of the practical 
working out of geometrical principles. 

But where is the relation of Geometry to Ethics? or of the 
Laws of Nature to Morals? Unless this can be shown, I 
must fail to establish any analogy between the different 
spheres of labour in which our Lord was engaged. But 
granting the assumption on which my whole argument is 
based—that Rectitude is Law-—the only Law of the per- 
manent inviolability of which we can feel assured—the 
relation is evident; and not only are morals then seen to 
have as certain a basis as geometry, if they have any basis at 
all (which Spinoza laboured to prove), but geometry is also 
seen to be but a reflex of Eternal Verities, and its axioms of 
fixed invariable Laws of Right and Wrong. 

It has been objected to Spinoza’s system of Ethics that its 
method was mathematical, too exact a method, it is thought, 
with which to deal with metaphysical data, which are not 
simple and unequivocal, but exceedingly complex. But the 
main objection to Spinoza’s system is not that its premises are 
too precise, but that they are purely imaginary ; and this, not- 
withstanding that “Imagination,” in his terminology, stands 
for such “inadequate ideas” as are the source of all error. 
Still even were his first principles self-evident, it does not 
follow that it would be possible for men to construct a moral 
science upon them. To elaborate a system of morals upon a 
Geometrical basis, and attempt to frame our conduct by it, 
would be impossible. We may indeed be sure of the leading 
principles—the axioms, so to speak—that Right is Right of its 
own nature, and can never therefore be wrong—we may be 
convinced of the intrinsic excellence of specific virtues; but 
when the problems have to be worked out, and these gener- 
alities reduced to practice, such are the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the considerations involved, that were we possessed 
of the most vigorous intellect possible to human beings, com- 
bined with the most serenely philosophical frame of mind, they 
could not but confuse us. We might perhaps solve a few such 
problems, and demonstrate what must be absolutely right con- 
duct in a given case, provided they were confined to the 
region of theory, and all uncertainties rigorously excluded ; 
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but the question would then be reduced to a simplicity which 
practically never exists. And this union of difficulty with 
certainty of principle is constantly experienced by the mathe- 
matician, and must ultimately baffle him even in his own field, 
so that beyond certain limits the science cannot be carried. In 
the field of morals the complexities are so much greater that 
only Gop can be master of the science of Ethics; and for our 
own guidance we must have recourse to the directions of One 
Who alone can keep in view all the intricacies of every case, 
“in Whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
and the Law of Whose Being is the Rule of Righteousness. 
Perhaps nothing gives us such intense conceptions of the 
consummate wisdom of Gop as the reflection that in His 
Judgments all moral confusion will be made straight ; that 
every motive will be traced to its source; the strength of 
every outward temptation, or inherited aptitude to evil, 
accurately allowed for; that every “refuge of lies” will be 
“swept away ;” all “judgments” “laid to the line,” and so- 
called “ righteousness to the plummet.” We feel that no order 
of what we are accustomed to describe as “ intellectual powers,” 
on whatever scale, could possibly accomplish such a work as 
this ; but nothing less would satisfy us, and we expect nothing 
less from the Gop of Truth, Who rules in Righteousness, and 
“the Sceptre of Whose Kingdom is the Rod of Straightness ;”" 
and though it is out of owr power to apply the Rule with un- 
failing accuracy, this need not weaken our conviction that 
such a Rule exists, and that to It alone can the final appeal be 
made, as is intimated by the words from Isaiah above quoted. 
Our own consciences, as well as revelation, testify that our 
innate apprehensions of right and wrong derive their origin 
from no isolated faculty, but are parts of a great whole, and 
portions of scientific truth. Whilst, to return to the branch of 
practical science we are especially considering, it may be added, 
that we appear instinctively to recognise the connection 
between Geometry and Morals when, to describe work done in 
strict accordance with geometrical principles, we say that it is 
“good” and “true ;” whilst vice versa, to stigmatise conduct we 
believe to be not just and righteous, we borrow the phraseology 


of the workshop, and pronounce it to be “crooked,” or “ not on 
the square.” 


1 See Heb. i. 8. 
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It may further be remarked that the work of the carpenter 
to be “good” work must depend on his observing and sub- 
mitting to the laws of nature. This is true indeed of all labour 
where success depends upon contrivance, or, in other words, 
upon sufficient knowledge of natural forces to enable us, by 
conforming to them, to adapt them to our purposes. But 
amongst the few handicrafts existing 1800 years ago, none 
perhaps could have been found in which this was so evidently 
the case as in that of Carpentry. In all such adaptations of 
the laws of nature to our requirements, however, man is 
working on the same principle as his Creator. In the one 
case it is with but small knowledge, and with less power; in 
the other with supreme knowledge combined with infinite 
power ; but in both cases success is insured by the recognition 
of the inviolability of Law, and the adjustment of method to 
its requirements. We do not know why the Lorp Omni- 
potent acts in conformity with Law; we only know that so 
far as we can ascertain He always does so, and thus, by 
“variable combinations of invariable forces,” executes His 
purposes. 

Was this trade then, whether we regard it theoretically as 
the simplest exposition of incontrovertible truth, or practically 
as an imitation of the observed method of nature, an unworthy 
occupation for the Son of Man? Or may it be that in His 
choice of it, and by inaugurating His Mission with those 
twenty years of patient labour, He is teaching us a much- 
needed spiritual lesson? That in that humble toil, actuated 
by faithful obedience to His Faruer’s Will, He was anticipat- 
ing by practical illustration the conclusion arrived at through 
laborious reasoning by the greatest of pure logicians’—that 

1So at least Spinoza is regarded by many professed ‘‘thinkers” of the 
present day, and granting the claim, of which I do not pretend to judge, 
his system is yet scientifically and morally contemptible. For not only 
does its whole superstructure rest on a visionary basis, but morally, in its 
denial of human responsibility, and still more in its base utilitarianism, is 
it in flagrant opposition to the testimony of conscience. It is this which 
renders so profoundly tragic the following encomium from one of his chief 


exponents in this country :—‘‘ As for the ‘excommunicated Jew,’ we have 


come to love him and to honour him ; we have made him our Master, and 
have 


‘ Learnt his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die.’” 


These words bring at once to our minds our Master’s solemn warning :— 
‘‘ Tf the light that is in you be darkness, how great is the darkness !” 
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Ethics have an immutable basis, and are capable of Geometrical 
demonstration? And that not until in symbol He had laid 
this foundation, did He proceed to the development of Moral 
principle in His public ministry, and in the subsequent 
teaching of His Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. It 
appears to me that this may be so. But observe, this work of 
His, whilst proceeding from those first principles on which 
rests the whole sum of cosmic science, was one of minute 
practical utility. It was performed on the same plan of 
operation by which the Eternal FatuHEr upholds the worlds, 
and was also adapted to meet the humblest household need of 
the villagers of Galilee. Verily might He say with reference 
to the whole range of His earthly labours, “The Son can do 
nothing of Himself but what He seeth the Fatuer do;” 
“My Fatuer worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

Curist’s Mission here being purely a moral one, it seems 
almost waste of time to remark that it did not come within its 
scope to instruct the perishing sinners around Him in any 
branches of physical science purely as such; yet the lessons 
He did teach were in strict accordance with the certain prin- 
ciples on which all science is based. They were all about 
Truth, and Righteousness. His whole life was a Divine pro- 
test against unreality and evil, and a manifestation of the Name 
of Gop. And if Jesus of Nazareth is to be truly the example 
of toiling men and women, of merry boys and girls, surely it is 
well not to shrink from a steady gaze at that perfect pattern 
of a noble Life of Duty which He has set us. There was 
deepest Humility, but in no sense degradation, in His common 
toil, even for the Gop Incarnate. Labour is sacred; Duty is 
Divine. And when once we have gazed with realising adora- 
tion upon the picture of the Son of Man fulfilling the Eternal 
Law of Right, and patiently and justly working by the line, no 
superstitious fear of irreverence will ever again blind us to it. 
We shall see that it was gloriously worthy of Him with 
Whom is neither great nor small, “religious” nor “ secular ;” 
that such labour “ became Him” who made the worlds. 

Whether we think of Him as taking careful and accurate 
measurements in the workshop at Nazareth, under the direc- 
tion of St. Joseph, or going about doing good, or uttering 
scathing denunciations of the false pretensions of the Phari- 
sees, or exposing the specious casuistry of the Scribes, or 
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dying in obedience to a Divine Necessity which “sent” Him 
into the world, and to which He “ must needs”? be in subjec- 
tion,— we may see one grand principle guiding Him throughout 
—identification with the Will of Gop, with the Eternal 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. The subject is encompassed by mystery, and 
must remain so until the facts are all before us; but what is 
revealed is sufficient for our true needs, and if once we attain 
to such a conception of Gop as identifies Him for evermore 
with the Rule of Righteousness—and to this the “law,” 
whether “written in our hearts” or in the Scriptures, is 
always pointing—we shall be less restless under our ignor- 
ance, “knowing WHOM we have believed;” calmed and 
strengthened by the persuasion that all must be Right that 
rests upon such premises—for that GOODNESS and GoD are 
One. C. C. C 





Art. 1V.—The Day of our Lord’s Last Supper. 


HE last Passover that our blessed Lord kept with the ehosen 
twelve before he suffered, did he keep it at the same time 
as did the other Jews? The answer to this question has long 
been regarded as beset with difficulty. If we take the narrative 
of the three synoptical historians alone, no difficulty is presented. 
It is when in connection with these we read also the record of 
the fourth evangelist, John, that the question is suggested. 
How much speculation a mere incidental expression will 
sometimes give occasion to is here well illustrated. Such 
incidental observations and informal remarks are however 
often of great value. They are sometimes of quite as much 
importance in establishing and supporting some given truth as 
a more formal and direct statement would be. The case before 
us however is not of that character. 

The three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are the 
more particular and exact in their record as to our Lord having 
really observed this solemn festival with his disciples im- 
mediately before he suffered as “Christ our Passover sacrificed 
for us.” 

There are those who, adopting the account given by John of 


1 Acts xvii. 3. 
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the institution of the Lord’s Supper, are disposed to question 
whether that which preceded the breaking of the bread and the 
distribution of the cup was indeed that at which the Paschal 
lamb was eaten. They would regard it as having been rather 
only an ordinary meal, being together at which afforded a 
suitable and sought-for opportunity of instituting the New- 
Testament memorial feast. 

Sut this can scarcely be a matter of doubt with the definite, 
precise statements of the other evangelists before us. They 
all are at one in their record that it was “on the day when the 
Passover must be killed,” “ the first day of unleavened bread” 
(Matt. xxvi. 17, 26; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7, 19). 

Were this all, difficulty would not be suggested. It is when 
the incidental statement, “they themselves went not into the 
judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled; but that they 
might eat the Passover” (John xviii. 28), comes before us in 
connection with the trial of our divine Lord that the question 
is naturally raised: Did our Lord then keep the feast before 
its proper time, or at a time different from that at which the 
other Jews observed it ? 

Most certain it is that he with his chosen disciples had kept 
the Passover on the evening before this refusal of the accusing 
Jews to enter the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, 
and be thereby disqualified for keeping the feast. Is it equally 
certain that it is the formal eating of the Paschal lamb on the 
coming evening which they have in view when they decline 
going into the judgment-hall? If so, then the feast must have 
been kept at one time by our Lord and his chosen company of 
attached followers; at another by the bulk of the Jews, now 
his highly incensed accusers. Was it really so ? 

One mode of removing the difficulty, or answering the ques- 
tion, is to maintain—to our mind on very doubtful grounds— 
that it was matter of indifference on which of two evenings 
the Passover was kept. In other words, from some uncertainty 
in accurately determining by observation the time of new 
moon, which fixed the beginning of the month, it had become 
the practice, and was not unlawful, to have one of two con- 
secutive evenings on which to eat the Passover. A certain 
measure of uncertainty there was as to which of these evenings 


was the proper one. Most certain one of them was so. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CX. 2¥Y 
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We do not know whether it was to meet and remove this 
case of seeming difficulty in bringing into agreement the 
incidental remark of John with the more formal record of the 
other evangelists that this supposition was brought into requisi- 
tion. If so, it fails utterly in accomplishing the object in 
view. 

“ Coincidence of the Crucifixion with the Passover in point of time.—It is 
disputed whether the Crucifixion of our Lord were on the day of killing the 
Passover, or on the day after. The evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, seem 
to declare that Jesus ate the Passover the night before his death with his 
disciples,—John, that the Jews were only preparing for it next day. Most 
likely that Jesus observed it upon Thursday, and the Jews upon the day 
following. The different sects among them were not unanimous on this 
point. Doubt was sometimes occasioned by the reckoning of the new moon. 


The Lord might observe it the night before his death, as affording him an 
opportunity of instituting the Supper.” 


This extract, quite unsought for, my eye casually lighted 
upon in turning over the leaves of a note-book carefully pre- 
served for wellnigh forty years. It is a condensed record of 
lectures which it was my privilege and happiness to attend in 


the Theological Hall of the Relief Church, Scotland. Had 
authority simply, 7c. influence of name and character, been 
enough to satisfy, with the respect which all the students 
cherished for our teacher, Dr. Lindsay, I had bowed with sub- 
mission under the influence which the memory of the revered 
name and character still exercises upon me, and would not 
have sought to arrive at any other conclusion. 

To my mind now it appears that the Doctor’s mind, his 
penetrating critical powers, had not been waked up when this 
subject was presented to him. Assuredly this was not his 
wonted manner of disposing of such a question. Possibly he 
regarded the matter as comparatively unimportant. But even 
the reconciling of seemingly disagreeing statements in the 
Word of God, how he came up to such a work, and under his 
exegesis how difficulties vanished! To make the inspired 
record well understood, even in lesser things, seemed to be a 
chief joy of his life. The ministry of the Church whom he 
trained in the use of sound exegetical principles, and in the 
ways of true God-fearing, owe him much. 

Let us now look at this supposed confusion, or laxity, which 
puts two days at the discretion of the keepers of the feast. 
On what authority does the too easily accepted fact rest? The 
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sacred history of the Jewish Church nowhere gives counten- 
ance to it. Had there been such a discretionary choice, 
surely some trace of it would have been found in the history 
of our Lord’s ministry. Had it been a sectarian question 
among the Jews, what so likely as that at one time or other it 
would have been brought up to him for solution, either that a 
ground of accusation might be had against him, or that his 
decision should be used as a party triumph? Nota trace do 
we find of aught like this. The question never comes up in, 
nor is it suggested by, any of the narratives which we have of 
the keeping of the Passover feast. 

Among the Jews the first day of any month was determined 
by the appearing of the new moon. Men appointed for the 
purpose watched for this with utmost diligence. The first 
climpse they got of the young moon was immediately officially 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet, and a special religious ob- 
servance was instituted in connection therewith, by divine 
authority,—“ the feast of the new moon.” 

It is said that there was some measure of uncertainty 
inseparably attached to such a mode of observing and noting 
the astronomical fact of the moon’s change. There was dies 
lutentis lune: and dies apparentis lune. But it was not a hidden 
moon for which the eyes of practised watchers on Judea’s hill- 
tops kept scanning the western sky, hard behind in the dim- 
ming track where the coursing sun had a little before gone 
down. Such an object had no language which his eye could 
read, 

If such a thing as question were raised on this matter, 
surely it was the outcome of some over-orthodox Rabbi’s 
cogitations, much disposed to bind heavy burdens, and little 
capable of comprehending all that his assumptions would lead 
to if accepted. 

The thing will not bear critical thought. It is not only the 
Passover feast that is affected by this double day. Every 
other divinely appointed feast of Israel is affected by it as well. 
How little industrious research, how little independent careful 
investigation has been brought into exercise; and, on the other 
hand, what a marked proneness to follow in the wake of some 
name of eminence, thought to carry with it authority, in treat- 
ing of a question like this of real or supposed difficulty—how 
much of this possibly is to be met with in what too readily is 
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accepted as scholarly literature one never knows until one 
has been brought face to face with the thing. A very narrow 
circle indeed encloses all the ground over which inquiry has 
been carried. This knowledge is distributed by retail process, 
and a few names cover the source from which it is obtained. 
Disappointment in what is produced, and the common refer- 
ences by which what is advanced is supported, leave the not 
too easily satisfied inquirer enough to do ere he can have firm 
standing-ground which he can occupy with confidence. 

Take the Feast of the New Moon itself. Under this supposed 
uncertainty, when isit tobe kept? Most certain it is that dies 
latentis lune is the true day of new moon. But just as certain 
it is that the eye of the Hebrew watcher cannot yet detect 
that object, and cannot therefore announce the fact that it is 
the new moon. And before he can announce that fact the day 
of new moon is past, and his feast-keeping begins a day too 
late! Nor is this all. The Passover, Pentecost, the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the Feast of Trumpets, were all made uncertain 
alike. The Great Day of Atonement, that too must have allowed 
a choice of days! 

But no! God is not the author of confusion. The Hebrews 
had not, as we have, the means of determining scientifically 
the exact time when the sun and the moon were in that relation 
to each other which produces what we call new moon. The 
well-pleasingness of the observance of the divinely appointed 
ordinances of religion was not made to depend on this. The 
well-practised eye of the unlettered Syrian shepherd, keeping 
watch over his flocks by night, under the cloudless sky of an 
Eastern clime, had a familiarity with celestial objects, and had . 
a livelier interest in observing and noting their movements, 
than we can expect to find under the foggy and uncertain 
atmosphere of Western Europe. The favourable conditions 
prompted to the more diligent and frequent practice of 
observing. 

No doubt those practised eyes could determine to a very 
minute nearness the point at which the new moon was to be 
found, and detect the object for which they watched when 
only a very thin crescent streak of light was all that could be 
seen of it. For all the purposes of ordinary life this dies 
apparentis lune served as well as the scientifically accurate 
determination of the time of new moon would have done. 
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God, in requiring the service and obedience of his people, 
does not lay aught upon them which they have not the means 
of rendering. In enjoining upon them the perpetual observ- 
ance of the Passover, and in specifying the time when it shall 
annually be kept, no difficulty whatever is anticipated, nor 
any provision made to meet any uncertainty as to which shall 
be the fourteenth day of the month Abib in all time coming. 
Whereas provision is made for a contingency which occasion- 
ally would arise, for a person incapable of keeping the Pass- 
over on the proper day by reason of ceremonial defilement. 
Such a one was commanded to observe the ordinance, keep 
the feast, on the corresponding day of the month immediately 
following (Numb. ix. 10, 11). The keeping of the feast may 
on no account be neglected. And it may be kept only at the 
time prescribed. It is not permitted man to accommodate here. 

Who it was that first supposed the lawfulness of a choice of 
one of two days for the keeping of the Passover we do not 
know. To do so on the ground of uncertainty as to the proper 
day, is to reflect upon the wisdom and goodness of God. He 
commands that to be done which cannot be done. It betrays, 
moreover, a sad lack of careful thought or reflection in all who 
have adopted the conclusion, which, had the thing really been 
so, would have spread confusion and uncertainty over every- 
thing, sacred and civil alike. One man holds the day arrived 
at to be the fourteenth, another reckons it to be the thirteenth. 
One man on a given day writing a private letter, or, more 
important still, a public deed, affixing to it one date, on the 
same day another man, in equally important documents, uses 
a different date ; and the party for whose instruction or benefit 
these were written or drawn computes the day differently 
from the writer, so that on what to him is the fourteenth day 
of the month, he receives a document largely affecting public 
interests bearing the fifteenth as its date! Could such a con- 
dition of things have obtained among a people highly civilised, 
and accustomed to commercial transactions ? 

In all Scripture there is nothing more distinct and precise 
than the instructions given for the institution of the Paschal 
feast, and its mode and time of keeping. The lamb is to be 
taken on the tenth day of the month, kept apart, with the 
object of making sure that no disease was lurking in its 
system, which would have rendered it unfit to be presented on 
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the altar of God as sacrifice ; then on the fourteenth day it is 
to be killed, “ The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel 
shall kill it in the evening.” “Let the children of Israel also 
keep the Passover at his appointed season. In the fourteenth 
day of this month, at even, ye shall keep it in his appointed 
season.” What can be more positive ? 

There cannot be two fourteenth days in the same month. 
The time of the feast was regulated by principles which were 
of easy application. A hard taskmaster God is not, reaping 
where He did not sow. That religion which is of God is not 
encompassed with difficulties, requiring a skilled and practised 
casuist to remove them, and determine what is practicably right 
under the given circumstances. The principles which are 
applied to men’s every-day life are just those by which they 
are required to be guided in what is more properly and dis- 
tinctly their religious duties, in so far as we can think of those 
apart from every-day life. Most certain it is that religion 
itself, the temper, disposition, state of heart, are not separable 
from every-day life. If it be not found there, where is it ? 


But times of formal public worship, and other necessary observ- 
ances and institutions of religion, can be and are provided for, 


apart from the temper and disposition which appreciates and 
improves these means of grace. 


The Passover was established as a permanent annual com- 
memorative feast. Its mode of keeping and time were from 
the beginning prescribed by God. Nothing was left to man 
but obedience to the law enjoined, and gratitude of heart under 
the remembrances excited. “The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Whoever, if the thing were done, in after times raised any 
doubt as to which were the fourteenth day of the month Abib 
must have been some quibbling Rabbinical purist. His influ- 
ence surely did not affect the annual public observance of the 
sacred commemorative feast. 

We think our position unassailable when we reject this 
double day, the choice of one of two days, on either of which 
the Passover might be kept. If on any other than the day 
appointed, then it might be on any day of the 365. Ifa 
difficulty there were in determining with certainty which was 
the fourteenth day of the month Abib, then it is altogether 
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unlike any other ordinance of God. He makes very much to 
depend upon the keeping of the Passover in his season, even 
the cutting off from his people-—and what to the Israelite so 
alarming? This is the penalty of neglecting the Lord’s ordi- 
nance, and is it to be said that he left these his people so ill 
provided with the means of yielding dutiful, grateful obedience 
even when altogether disposed to do so? 

We were about to have proceeded with the statement of 
what to our mind is the most feasible solution of the difficulty. 
Having referred, before doing so, to an author for whom we 
have a very high respect, and to whose work we attach a higher 
value than to most of the belauded critics of modern days, in 
whose time the exegetical forms now in use, and the sources of 
knowledge which we now have, were unknown; but who, with 
a reverential and patient comparing of scripture with scripture, 
however, attains to a wonderfully correct appreciation of Scrip- 
ture truth, and under his treatment how heart-edifying !— 
Hutcheson’s Exposition of John, we find that he notices the 
difficulty, and thinks to meet it thus :— 


“A tradition obtained among the Jews, under the influence of which 
when any of their high festivals fell on the day immediately preceding the 
Sabbath ; in order that they should not have two consecutive days on which 
they might not do any work, they translated the festivity to the Sabbath 
following. On this occasion the Passover fell to be observed the day before 
the Sabbath. They therefore deferred the observance fora day. Our Lord, 
disregarding this tradition, kept the feast on the proper day.” ! 


Were we shut up to take one of the two modes of getting 
over the difficulty, we would prefer this to that which refers 
discrepancy to the difficulty of determining which was the 
fourteenth day of the month. The error is here traced back to 
a human source,—tradition. The other is a reflection upon the 
character of God. Jehovah requires of his people a religious 
service at a time prescribed, and he does not afford them 
means of determining the time with certainty ! 

But of this tradition referred to by Hutcheson, and its prac- 
tical influence, we have not a trace in any of the sacred narra- 
tives of our Lord’s ministry. It is one of those things we 
should have expected to crop out on some occasion or other. 


1 Hutcheson ad loc. 
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We are prepared to turn now to the consideration of the 
narratives of the several evangelists. With marked particular- 
ity they record the keeping of the Passover by our Lord with 
his twelve chosen disciples immediately before his sufferings, 
in all their cumulative weight, rolled down upon him. This 
was the crowning specialty of the circumstances connected 
with that ever-to-be-remembered Passover-keeping. There 
were however other circumstances, not of ordinary occurrence, 
which fall to be noted, and have been noted, in connection 
with the keeping of the feast on that occasion. This, for 
example,—the secret arrangement made between “the Master” 
and the unnamed friend in whose guest-chamber he was to 
be accommodated. The instructions to the two disciples to 
follow the man who should meet them, “bearing a pitcher of 
water,” we take to have been in consequence of a preconcerted 
plan between “the Master” and some one in the city well affected 
towards him, though possibly not an open follower. The “man 
bearing the pitcher of water” was the signal agreed upon; the 
disciples were thereby guided aright, and the position of that 
secret friend who took the Lord in was not compromised. 

The chief priests and rulers of the people had already taken 
counsel to put Jesus to death. The traitor, the one false- 
hearted among his own followers, was now seeking opportunity 
that he might betray him; what between this unrelenting hate 
of those avowedly at enmity with him, and the yet hidden 
treachery of him who could betray the Son of Man with a kiss, 
the probabilities are that without some such precaution the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the Passover feast had been denied 
to Jesus and his disciples. Had Judas inferred from aught 
that he knew beforehand that “the Master” would keep the 
feast at that friend’s house, what so likely as that he would 
have forestalled all that took place in dark Gethsemane, by 
coming hither with his band of men from the chief priests, 
which he led out against him whom he had the hardihood to 
salute still as Master, as if he had been a thief or a robber? 
But all this was prevented by the precaution adopted, and the 
Lord had the desired, longed-for opportunity of keeping that 
feast with his disciples. 

All this and whatever else is special in the circumstances we 
have. In none of those records, however, is there anything 
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that would lead to the supposition that the feast on that occa- 
sion was held at other than its lawful, specified, proper time. 
Neither is there anything that would suggest the thought that 
the other Jews did not keep the feast at the same time as our 
Lord with his disciples did. 

There have been those who have questioned whether it were 
really the Passover which our Lord observed with his disciples 
on the occasion; they have shown a disposition to regard it 
simply as an ordinary meal, being together at which afforded 
the Lord that desired opportunity which he so longed to have, 
and which he improved by instituting the Lord’s Supper, the 
New-Testament commemorative feast, the communion of saints. 

With this view we have no sympathy. Seated at the table 
with the chosen twelve, did he not say, with all the solemn, 
affectionate earnestness so befitting the occasion and circum- 
stances, “ With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with 
you before I suffer. For I say unto you, I will not any more 
eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God”? This 
should, we think, be decisive of the question. 

We may not fail to note, for it affects our argument, how 
little our Lord himself had to do with all that was preparatory 
to the keeping of the sacred festival. It is his disciples who 
first move in the matter. If the Lord have any particular 
object in keeping the feast at an unwonted time, how is it to 
be accounted for that they, without knowing aught of this 
object, come to him, in their own spontaneity come to him, 
saying, “ Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the 
Passover ?” 

To make this preparation is evidently regarded by them as 
a duty, and they respectfully ask him for directions as to where 
he would observe the Passover. We cannot suppose them to 
have been ignorant of the unholy prejudice with which “the 
Master” was now being regarded. To have taken precautions 
against treachery can hardly be in their thoughts, but a regard 
to his protection from violence causes them anxiety. He is 
“the Master,” and of right to determine where he will keep the 
Passover belongs to him. But there was more than the mere 
courtesy due and rendered to his position under that appeal, 
“ Where wilt thou” that we prepare for thee? Probably not 
one trustworthy friend in all Jerusalem was known to them, 
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in whose house they had confidence that they might eat the 
Passover in safety with their Master. They knew nothing of 
the private arrangement which the Lord had himself made 
with the owner of the guest-chamber. We may not honour 
the name, for we know it not. But we hold the man in high 
honour for what he did. In an evil hour he received “the 
Son of Man” into a kindly hospitality, and provided him with 
the accommodation needed for the keeping of the Paschal 
feast. Had this been known of him, it would have seriously 
affected his position in the eyes of those men who now sat in 
Moses’ seat at Jerusalem, the chief priests and rulers of the 
people. 

The man is a secret disciple, but one honoured of the Lord. 
In that “large upper room” of his, “furnished and prepared,” 
was instituted that better remembrance feast, which not the 
Jew alone, but the whole Israel of God, Gentile as well as 
Jew, shall keep, even till he come again, who bade his 
disciples do so, to whom he gave the promise that he will 
eat the feast anew with them in the kingdom of God. 

Was it Joseph of Arimathea who was thus honoured, and 
was it the memory of this confidence placed in him that gave 
him boldness to go in to Pilate and beg the body of Jesus that 
hung on the cross? He has courage to confess Christ now, 
when it requires courage to do so, and a service is to be done 
for the Lord which he alone is in a position to render. He 
takes the body of Jesus down from the cross. These loudly 
sanctimonious ones will not go into the judgment-hall lest 
they profane their Passover-keeping. The question of thereby 
making himself unclean is not in his thoughts. He will take 
down the body, for the humane and decent disposal of which 
so few there are who concern themselves. Out of loving 
honour and regard he wraps it in linen, and lays it in his new 
sepulchre, that the fact of the resurrection may be placed 
beyond doubt or cavil. In all this the wisdom and overruling 
providence of God is wondrously illustrated. 

Let us get back to the subject more immediately in hand. 
“Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the Pass- 
over ?” is the question of the disciples to their Lord. As Jews, 
these men well knew the time when the Passover must be 
kept. It is not to-morrow or the day following with them. 
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The question is not when, but “ where wilt thou?” And this 
was all that was left to choice. The law of the institution of 
the feast left no room for variation as to time. 

There is much to concentrate attention as to time. The 
month Abib is to be henceforward the beginning of months— 
the first month in their year. Equally definite and pointed is 
what follows. On the fourteenth day of that month, at the 
going down of the sun, the Paschal lamb is to be killed. At 
no other time was the service acceptable. The commandment 
of the Lord, who had brought their fathers out of the house of 
bondage, was honoured only when the feast was kept at the 
time enjoined. To have professed to do so at any other time 
would have been “ will-worship,” like unto that which kindled 
the Divine wrath against Korah and all his company. 

When the Son of Man sat down with the chosen twelve in 
that large upper room, it was not with strange fire in his 
censer. He came not to destroy the law. It became him to 
fulfil all righteousness. At the time enjoined he kept the 
feast. 

The spontaneous action of the disciples, who interest them- 
selves with sincere religious zeal in making all needful 
preparation for the feast, has already been noted. Had the 
time been either unlawful or unusual, what are we to sup- 
pose could have suggested the thing to their minds? And 
had it not been the ordinary and appointed time, even that 
when the other Israelites were observing the Passover ; would 
not the goodman whose guest-chamber was asked for the accom- 
modation of the Son of Man on that occasion have been likely 
to have expressed surprise, and to have asked some reason why 
the Passover was proposed to be kept at other than the Pass- 
over time ? 

Another consideration is, if the Jews had still their Paschal 
lamb to kill, and the other necessary preparations for the feast 
to make, on that same day whereon the Lord was crucified, they 
were then in a condition the most unfavourable for attending 
to that or any other religious duty. One thing absorbs their 
attention to the exclusion of all else. 

“My time is at hand.” Thus spake the Lord himself. He 
knew every step of the advance to Calvary. But even the 
unprophetic eye could discern the quickening culmination of 
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some extraordinary event. The envy and jealousy and hate 
which all have “ the Son of Man” as their object, have for some 
time been gathering head. They are soon to override all 
restraint. 

The teaching of Jesus, and the testimony of God to the truth 
thereof, and to his claims as the: Messiah promised, even the 
well-beloved Son of the Father, were taking effect. His 
enemies themselves are constrained to admit this—‘“ Behold, 
the world is gone after him.” This feeling intensifies all their 
cherished resentment. Hitherto they have prevailed nothing, 
but now they have formed their resolve. Since not otherwise, 
they will succeed in their purpose by an outrage against all 
justice and all humanity! 

An evil expectancy is abroad. They “ sought for Jesus, and 
spake among themselves, as they stood in the temple, What 
think ye, that he will not come to the feast?” And the com- 
mand went forth, “that if any man knew where he were, he 
should show it, that they might take him.” 

The Passover day came, with this as the state of feeling 
which prevailed. The Paschal lamb has just been eaten, when 
the band, armed as against a thief, goes forth, led by Judas, who 
knew the place to which Jesus resorted. Nor is the errand 
bootless. They find him whom they sought, in Gethsemane. 
The knowledge which, as a disciple, he had gained, serves the 
traitor well. 

Exulting in their success, they led the unresisting One away 
to Caiaphas first. In their unhallowed expectancy, is he and 
his assessors keeping nightly watch, that they may be all in 
readiness to judge and condemn the Holy One! Are we to 
suppose that that lawless band, with their staves and torches 
and weapons, having secured their Victim, returned noiselessly 
through the streets of the city? Would it be all unknown to 
any save themselves that they had indeed laid hold on the 
Nazarene? Is such the wont with men in a state of feeling 
and temper like unto these ? 

Rather let us suppose, and in doing so we are more likely 
to describe aright that which was really done, the band, if it 
was not so before, now becomes a rabble. Their way back to 
the hall of Caiaphas, with their Victim secured, is marked by 
all that characterises a rabble. In various ways they loudly 
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proclaim their success as they go along. The couch of many 
a zealot who had gone to rest is quickly forsaken, and he 
hastens to join the band below, ambitious only to have a 
place among the captors of him who was held to have spoken 
against the Holy Place, the Law, and the Prophets. Ever 
swollen in this way, the band becomes what we have called it, 
a rabble, formidable both for its numbers and for its excited 
temper, by the time it has reached where the assembled 
priests and rulers are. 

What takes place there has little tendency to allay the 
excitement. The mock trial, the eager search for false 
witnesses, the sentence pronounced with superfluous show of 
pious horror—He is worthy of death, he hath spoken blas- 
phemy, because he claims to be the Son of God,—the bar- 
barous treatment, the spitting, the buffeting, the smiting in 
cruelty and derision, the contumely in every way heaped 
upon that devoted One, who bears it all,—and as a sheep before 
his shearers is dumb, so he opens not his mouth, no word of 
complaint is heard from his lips. 

Does all this mark excitement passing off, cooling down, 
cruelty and hate satiated with their own uncurbed licence ? 

It is thus that eventful night is spent. These men may not 
carry out the sentence which they in their unholy zeal have 
pronounced—* He is guilty of death.” The presence of the 
Roman Governor restrains them from further violence. They 
wait all impatient for coming day. As early in the morning as 
they may, they hurry with their Prisoner to the judgment-hall 
of Pilate. They hope to prevail with him that he may confirm 
their sentence. The man would be glad of an excuse, under 
cover of which he might avoid intermeddling in their matter. 
He detects their motive: it is for envy that they have 
delivered him. But Pilate lacks both sense of justice and 
magnanimity of disposition. He does not set the unjustly 
bound one free: he sends him to Herof@. 

Herod, with curiosity somewhat stimulated, but with no 
livelier sense of justice, and with coarser rudeness than Pilate, 
received Jesus. Herod, with his men of war, set him at 
nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him, in a gorgeous 
robe, and sent him back to Pilate. An object of contempt 
and derision is now the promised seed of David, who was to 
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sit for ever on his throne. As such he is led back again, a 
spectacle wondered at and treated with scorn, through the 
streets of the city. Once before he was conducted through 
the same streets, and the people asked—Who is this? None 
put that question now! 

The Man of Sorrows stands again in the judgment-hall of 
the Roman Governor. Pilate makes some ineffective attempts 
to release him, ineffective from his temporising with known 
moral obliquity. The excited people crowding around the hall 
of judgment are the ready tools of those men of priestly caste, 
who, far more guilty, urge them on to clamour for the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. The clamour prevails over the judge’s con- 
viction of innocence, and he delivers over the malignantly 
accused One to all the fierce hate, fell intolerance, blood- 
thirstiness of those who had banded themselves together 
against him. 

They brook no delay now. Success hath whetted every 
wicked passion. What is preparatory to death now makes 
haste. The iron-handed and iron-hearted soldier of Rome, 
inured to works of violence, and the Jewish priest, representa- 
tive of mercy and forbearance, even to long-suffering, vie with 
each other how most to cover with deepest ignominy and 
afflict with severest sufferings that uncomplaining One! The 
crown of thorns is platted and placed upon his brow; the 
mockings of regal address insult his ears; a reed is the con- 
temptuous symbol of authority which they put into his hand; 
and in ribald derision of his kingly claims they bow the knee 
and cry “ Hail!” How madly they take from the pusillani- 
mous judge to themselves and to their children the transfer of 
righteous blood which they thirst to shed! There is no respite 
or breathing-time ; they lead forth their Victim, and lay upon 
him the branding cross, and make him bear it along that 
dolorous way which brings them soonest to Golgotha. There 
they nailed him to amd lifted him up upon the accursed 
tree, and sitting down they watched him, or under pretence 
of ministering to his needs, gave him that which only inten- 
sified his anguish, or passing by, they wagged their heads in 
scorn, 

Many, many of Jerusalem’s citizens are there without the 
gates of the city on that morning. And least of all are those 
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zealous for the law and the traditions of the elders likely to be 
absent on such an occasion. From the third till the sixth hour 
the crowd on and around Calvary stood beholding what was 
being done and suffered. 

All that they see is significant beyond what they under- 
stand. The Sufferer weareth a crown. Why is this? None 
other ever seen by them lifted up upon the brow of that 
barren rock had been so distinguished. Many there be who 
cannot read Pilate’s written title set over the cross, but most 
well understand why that spiky circlet is wreathed in form 
of a crown around that bleeding brow. They who placed it 
there meant it as a sarcasm. But withal to other minds it is 
an emphatic though silent remembrancer of what Jesus claims 
to be,—a King. To his enemies the claim was an offence 
unpardonable, yet, though unwillingly, they make this public 
record of it. 

A King? Yea, and more than a King! The universe, 
which in his wisdom and by his power was fitted up, bears 
its testimony to the Creator God. The sun in the deep blue 
heaven above hath risen to his noon-day splendour. But in 
abhorrence of man’s guilt, and in sympathy with the Lord who 
gave him light, and bade him shine, refuses to look upon what 
is now enacting without the gates of Jerusalem. He may not 
forsake his appointed place, but he ceases to divide the day 
from the night. | He pours darkness down upon all the land, 
from the sixth till the ninth hour. Then was the end. The 
Divine Sufferer having drunk the cup which the Father gave 
him, and knowing that all things which were written in the 
Scriptures concerning him were now fulfilled, said, “It is 
finished,” bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. Then the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom, the earth did quake, and the rocks rent. In all this 
the Roman soldier reads the fact that “this man is the Son of 
God.” “ And all the people that came together to that sight, 
beholding the things which were done, smote their breasts and 
returned.” 

Such an expression of consternation does not surprise us. 
The surprise would have been had some such feeling not been 
shown. 


But are we to suppose that these people returned from that 
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sight filled with fear, ill at ease at that of which they had been 
more than mere passive spectators, apprehensive of what might 
yet come? In this state and condition they returned to give 
immediate attention to the ritual observance of their Passover 
services. Impossible we do not say, but to our mind hardly 
anything seems more unlikely. If the people had not on the 
evening before killed and eaten the Paschal lamb, just as the 
Lord had with his disciples done, they are little in a condition 
now to do so, 

For fifteen or more hours they have been in a state of extra- 
ordinary excitement, portents have alarmed them, they have 
had their wish, the Nazarene whom they called blasphemer 
hath been crucified, as they had clamoured for, yet they are 
less at ease than before. They feel the weight of their guilt 
heavier, however far they be from admitting it. Gloom and 
darkness and perturbation of heart is theirs. Can the veriest 
formalist among them, or the veriest slave of old superstition, 
go about preparing for the Passover? They have less than 
three hours left them now for whatever is to be done ! 

The result to which we come, from the consideration of the 
whole case, is, that all difficulty would be removed were the 
rigid application of the verb ¢ayew to the mechanical process 
of eating relaxed. If we may use or understand it in the sense 
of to observe, to keep the Passover, then the difficulty is gone, 
the seeming discrepancy between the time of our Lord’s sitting 
down with his chosen twelve to keep the feast with them before 
he suffered, and that when the other Jews did so, is removed. 

Let us admit that, in the majority of cases, the verb is used 
in the sense of to eat food. There are other cases however 
where it is used in a less strict and literal sense, e.g. the enjoy- 
ment of the Divine favour (Luke xiv. 14), the reward of the 
saints’ faithfulness (Rev. ii. 7). Even when used in reference 
to the Passover, it is rather the verbal form in which the 
observance of a religious ordinance is described than a 
mechanical operation having reference to the material food. 
In no other sense can we understand our Divine Lord’s own 
words (Luke xxii. 15). Who can for a moment suppose that 
that desire with which his holy breast was filled was only that 
he might partake with them of the Paschal lamb, and so 
satisfy his natural human appetite ? 
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In his use of it the word meant something very different. 
It was an affectionate, holy desire to observe with those whom 
he accounted his friends, for the last time on earth, the Heaven- 
appointed ordinance, which had been originally instituted, and 
so long observed, as a type and figure of himself in those suffer- 
ings which, ere the sun rose again, would have closed around 
him, and of that death which, on the following day, he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem—“ Christ our Passover sacrificed 
for us.” 

So when Paul uses the word (1 Cor. xi. 20) it has much the 
same meaning. The Lord’s Supper is observed by the eating of 
bread and by the drinking of wine. But as we usually think 
of these acts, there is neither eating nor drinking. There is 
simply a partaking of the smallest quantity. That is enough. 
The remembrance of the Lord is called up in as lively realisa- 
tion, and as much perpetuated by this, as in any way it could 
be. Thereby we do “show the Lord’s death till he come.” 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” The commemoration is 
complete, though there be neither eating nor drinking, as at a 
feast or an ordinary meal. We attach the same meaning to 
the word as used in that incidental remark (John xviii. 28), 
which, too restricted and too literally understood, has occasioned 
the supposed discrepancy. 

The keeping of the Passover was a prolonged religious observ- 
ance. Much more was enjoined as obligatory duty therein 
than the simple eating of the Paschal lamb. That was the 
beginning of it, and that which stood out in fullest prominence. 
Hence in this one passage the evangelist uses and applies it to 
the whole, the particular to the general. 

The scrupulous Jews, who would not go into Pilate’s judg- 
ment-hall lest they should be defiled, had on the previous 
evening, the beginning of that day never to be forgotten, really 
eaten the Passover at the same time as our Lord had done. 
They were thus under the sacramental obligation to keep them- 
selves from defilement. The vows of the Lord were upon 
them. Their going into the heathen judgment-hall would 
have been to them a profanation, a rendering void of their 
Passover meetness. The Nazarite’s vow broken, he became as 
another man, weak as he, and the sport of his enemies. The 
Israelite, defiled in his Passover-keeping, has his covenant 
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relation to God destroyed. He is as a heathen man, one cut 
off from his people. 

“They themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest 
they should be defiled; but that they might eat the Passover.” 
Do these words warrant the conclusion that it was on the 
coming evening that this Passover was to be eaten? Had 
it been the coming evening to which they referred, as is 
commonly supposed, and the actual killing of the Paschal 
lamb, would there have been on this day any obligation of 
special sanctity upon those who intended to then keep the 
Passover # 

This would have been an anticipating of the sacred solem- 
nity quite unauthorised. If the first day of the feast had yet 
to begin at sun-down of that day on the early morning of 
which the Jews stood back from going into Pilate’s judgment- 
hall, how then for them to have done so would there have 
been defilement? It was to them an ordinary and common 
day, on which they were free to do anything that was open 
for them to do on any other day of their life. 

But, as we hold, they had already entered upon the sacred 
season, they had killed and literally eaten the Passover on the 
previous evening, which was the beginning of that day on the 
which the Son of Man was adjudged to death. Then we see a 
reason for their scrupulousness: they would not have their 
Passover-keeping made void. 

But with it all, how marked, how sad the inconsistency! It 
is the outside of the platter only that they aught care about. 
The ceremonial, their church traditions, how rigidly observant 
of; the spiritually sincere, moral rectitude, what strangers to, 
all unconcerned about ! 

Lest they should be defiled, and their Passover-keeping 
thereby be made of none effect to them, they will not enter the 
heathen governor's judgment-hall. But they in these their 
hearts give place to all malevolent feeling, and they persecute 
with unrelenting hate, and push on to the death—the death of 
ignominy and shame, the accursed death—with unswerving 
purpose, that Man of Sorrows, that Sinless One! Their 
reiterated cry is, Let him be crucified ! 

It is almost always thus. In proportion as men profess 
to value and attach importance to the outward, the cere- 
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monial, the ritual, with formal punctilious care observe these, 
so are they indifferent, blind to, and unconcerned about, the 
inward disposition and affections of the heart, that which is 
spiritual, essential. 


“Where will this backsliding generation stop! who are now returning 
to those abominations which they formerly vomited up; as witness their 
keeping, or rather profaning, of this Christmas, against which observation 
of holydays, as they call them, much is written and said by able and pious 
men ; and I have enough to satisfy myself, but shall say nothing more but 
this, that any who will observe shall find that they who are most earnest 
in observing these things, for which they have no express command from 
God, are least careful in keeping what is commanded.” ! 


We have had respect to sound principles of exegesis in the 
reading which has been suggested of John xviii. 28. Whether 
that reading may commend itself to other minds we cannot 
tell. None of the attempts to account for what is stated in 
that scripture, and to harmonise it with the record of the other 
three evangelists, are at all satisfactory. It has surprised us 
that men of acute minds, well practised in critical investigation 
and thought, should ever have been satisfied with such modes 
of reconciling records thought to be discrepant. 

If the free, less restricted rendering of the verb g¢ayew 
be accepted, for which there is full warrant in the pass- 
ages adduced, and in many others, then there is no real 
discrepancy. 

To keep a conscience void of offence, the Jew refuses to go 
into the Roman Pretorium, whither Jesus had been led. He 
may not do so without being defiled. But a few hours before, 
on the evening established by Divine authority, he had fulfilled 
the condition of God’s covenant. Shall he undo that, with all 
its memories so fresh upon him, and by his own spontaneous 
act cut himself off from the Israel of God? And if it be so 
that he has not fulfilled that condition, be under no sacramen- 
tal obligation to keep the Passover, then this affected concern 
about defilement is veriest pretence. He is adding the charac- 
ter of the hypocrite to his other moral deformities. Is his guilt 
not of dye dark enough without this ? 

We are not convinced that the Israelite had excuse on the 
plea of uncertainty or any other plea, for observing the Pass- 
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over on any other than the one day, the ever-returning anni- 
versary of its first institution. Whatever it were to the Israel- 
ite of old, who may gainsay or challenge the apostle’s words, 
“ We have a more sure word of prophecy, to which we do well 
to give heed, as to a light shining in a dark place, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in our hearts” ? 

GEORGE Brown. 





Art. V.—The Canadian North-West and the Gospel. 


BY Act of the British Parliament there was transferred to 

the Dominion of Canada, in the year 1870, a region in the 
north-west of America, in extent equal to one-half of Europe, 
—a region previously under the control of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the last of the great trading monopolies created in 
the seventeenth century, who had hitherto kept it as a great 
fur-preserve, of which little was known, and in regard to which 
the most unfavourable impressions prevailed,—yet a region 
whose natural features excite the study of the scientific and 
the admiration of the sentimental, whose fertile soil and 
treasures beneath are attracting the attention of the emigrant 
and the capitalist, and for the evangelisation of whose increas- 
ing population the Church is called to gird on her armour. 
A short description of this country, with some notice of the 
population, present and prospective, and the work of the Church 
among them, will be the subject of the present article. 

The Canadian North-west extends from Nipigon, on Lake 
Superior, to the Rocky Mountains, a distance of about 1500 
miles, and from the United States boundary, on the south, to 
the Arctic Ocean. Its area has been estimated at 1,500,000 
square miles. Of this a large proportion, however, consists of 
wastes that will be occupied only by the hunter and the 
trapper. But after all deductions of this kind are made, there 
will still remain a territory vast and various enough to fill 
“Young Canada” with a sense of self-importance, and to 
challenge the attention of the outside world. 

The eastern portion of this region, from Lake Superior to 
the Red River Valley, a distance of about 300 miles, is a 
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woodland region. Along its rivers and valley there is a pro- 
portion of good soil, in a climate similar to that of Northern 
Ontario. But in an economical point of view it will, for some 
time at least, be chiefly valuable for its timber, which, over 
large areas, covers hill and dale, and its mineral ores, especially 
of silver, which, while known to be rich, are believed also to 
be extensive. 

Passing this region, which at different points is being occu- 
pied by a population chiefly engaged in mining or lumbering, 
who are being followed by the Presbyterian Church with gospel 
ministrations, we reach that great continental plain which 
occupies nearly the whole centre of North America, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. The portion of it in 
British territory extends from the Red River, about long. 95° 
w., to the Rocky Mountains, a distance, in a direct line, of 
between eight and nine hundred miles. 

The northern portion of this territory is occupied by a coni- 
ferous forest, with a breadth of some five or six hundred miles 
from south to north, where it gives way to one of the most 
desolate regions of the earth, the home of the musk-ox and 
the summer resort of the reindeer, though on the Mackenzie 
River the forest continues to the Arctic Sea. This region 
seems intended by the Creator to be the great fur-preserve 
of the world. This and its wood will for some time be its 
chief products, though it is probable that it will be found 
to contain valuable minerals. We may say, however, that 
these northern solitudes are peopled by various Indian tribes, 
among whom only the missionary and fur-trader have yet 
penetrated. 

Between this forest and the United States boundary in lat. 
49°, lies a great region of plain and prairie now inviting settle- 
ment, and destined ere long to be the home of millions. The 
extent of this part of the territory has not been exactly ascer- 
tained, but the lowest calculation makes it to cover an area of 
over 300,000 square miles, or over 200,000,000 of acres, equal 
to three times the area of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Of this country it is not too much to say, that there is no 
more fertile in America, or perhaps in the world. The soil 
indeed varies, but of large portions the productiveness can 
scarcely be exaggerated, crop after crop being raised without 
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manure on the Red River, in some instances for fifty years. 
Fven much of what is there regarded as inferior would, in 
almost any other country, be reckoned excellent soil, and the 
larger part of what is not suited for agriculture is well adapted 
for grazing purposes. 

This, however, does not exhibit the whole resources of the 
country. In the centre of it is, perhaps, the largest coal-field 
in the world. Scientific explorers have reported that, in the 
region of the Saskatchewan, from the 49th to the 54th parallel 
of latitude, there are 80,000 square miles, and probably much 
more, underlaid by beds of coal, some of them of great thick- 
ness, and of good quality; while it is certain, though their 
course has not been scientifically traced, that they extend 
much farther, seams of good size and quality having been 
observed outcropping at the Arctic Ocean, and far to the north- 
west on the Mackenzie and Athabasca Rivers. Iron ores have 
also been found, but their extent and value have not been 
tested. 

It may be proper to add here, that the climate is, on the 
whole, pleasant and decidedly salubrious. The winter is 
indeed severe, but the still dry air and cloudless sky, its 
freedom from fog or mist, and its brilliant sunshine, render 
this season not only bearable but often enjoyable. The other 
seasons are pleasant, the summer heat being relieved by the 
delightful coolness of the evenings, and the autumns being 
bright, with little rain. Its salubrity is fully established. 
The fever and ague, and other malarial complaints of more 
southern climes are unknown, and the oldest inhabitant re- 
collects no epidemic, while we have known exposure to the 
air of the prairie producing extraordinary effects in case of 
weakness or disorder of the respiratory organs. We should 
add that the climate becomes milder the farther west we go,’ 
so that on the Peace River, between lat. 55° and 60° N., is one 
of the finest wheat-growing districts in America.” 

In the year 1670, a charter was given by Charles 11. to his 
cousin, the fiery Prince Rupert, and seventeen others, as “ the 

1 The cause of this is supposed to be the great Japanese current, acting a 


part for the north-west coast of America similar to that which the Gulf 
Stream does for the British Isles. 


2 Wheat grown at lat. 57° took the bronze medal at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition. 
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Governor and company of adventurers trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.” To this Company was given the sole right of trade in 
all seas, straits, lands, etc., that lie within the entrance of 
Hudson’s Straits, or on the rivers that enter into them, not 
already occupied by any other English or other Christian 
Prince or State. They were also given large powers of execu- 
tive and legislative government, in subordination to the 
Crown, and, it has been claimed, absolute proprietorship over 
this undefined territory, known as Prince Rupert’s Land, and 
of any regions beyond that which they might discover. For 
more than a hundred years their trade was confined almost to 
the shores of the Bay. But between the years 1769 and 1772, 
Mr. Samuel Steame, under commission from them, travelled a 
thousand miles westward on foot or in canoes, discovered Great 
Slave and other large lakes, and traced the Coppermine River 
to its mouth. 

But previous to this the French colonists from New France 
had advanced by Lake Superior into this region, carrying 
goods and trading for furs. The first white man known to 
have crossed the height of land between Lake Superior and the 
Red River was M. de la Verandye, born at Three Rivers, in 
Lower Canada, who, in 1731, ascended the St. Lawrence to 
Lake Superior, thence travelled to Lake Winnipeg, and up the 
Red River to its junction with the Assiniboine, where he 
built a fort called La Rouge, from which the river has derived 
its name. He also explored the country on the Swan River 
and Saskatchewan, and a little later his son reached the Rocky 
Mountains, being the first white man who had seen them. A 
regular trade followed, so that at the time of the conquest of 
Canada, the French had several posts in the territory, and even 
agricultural settlements on the Saskatchewan. 

Though, by the treaty of Versailles, the French relinquished 
all claim to their territory in this quarter, yet their late 
Canadian subjects and other residents in Montreal (among 
whom were a number of Highland gentlemen who had been 
compromised in the rebellion of 1745), continued this trade, 
and, extending its area, began to compete with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. In the year 1783 these adventurers formed a 
powerful combination, known as the North-west Company. 
They continued to push their trade with great vigour, so that 
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their boats, loaded with goods or furs, traversed the country in 
every direction from Montreal to Paget’s Sound on the Pacific, 
Alexander Mackenzie, a Scotchman in their employment, being 
the first to penetrate the Rocky Mountains and reach that ocean 
from this direction. 

Before this time the Hudson’s Bay Company began to claim 
exclusive jurisdiction over this vast territory, and collisions 
between the servants of the two Companies, sometimes attended 
with bloodshed, took place, on one occasion the governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and twenty-one persons in their 
employment being killed. This state of things was ended 
by the amalgamation of the two Companies in the year 1821, 
under the chartered name of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which continued to hold uncontrolled sway over this vast 
region until the year 1870, when the whole was transferred 
to the Dominion of Canada. 

During all this time it was the policy of the Company to 
keep the country as a great fur-preserve. Their agents there- 
fore systematically depreciated its capabilities, and it is mar- 
vellous how they succeeded in keeping the world in ignorance 
of its value. The only attempt at settlement was made by the 
late Earl of Selkirk, who, in the year 1812, brought out a body 
of Highlanders, who settled on the Red River, a few miles 
below the site of the present town of Winnipeg. They 
encountered many difficulties, especially from the contentions 
of the two Companies. Two seasons they were driven off and 
obliged to spend the winter at Pembina, now in United States 
territory, two miles to the south. A number left, and those 
who remained scarcely enjoyed peace till the amalgamation of 
the two Companies in 1821. This people, thus thrust into the 
midst of a continent, isolated from civilisation, remained in 
their peculiar situation for about half a century,—* the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

Another population had grown up around them, from the 
intercourse of the employés of the Fur Companies with the 
natives,—French-Indians, or British-Indians, known among the 





French as the Metis, but among the English as the Half- 
breeds. The population of this class in the Province of 
Manitoba, at the time of the transfer, amounted to 10,000, 
French and English being in about equal proportions, and a 
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considerable number more were to be found over the plains. 
Those in that province had settled along the Assiniboine and 
ted Rivers, and were engaged in agriculture in a rude way, 
though many of them still showed a strong inclination for the 
hunter life. 

Regarding this class, who from their numbers and other 
circumstances must for some time be an important element in 
the population of the North-west, we may say here that the 
idea prevalent in this country, that a mixed race must be 
feeble, does not apply. Physically, they are distinguished by 
hardihood and much power of endurance. An inclination for 
a wandering life may be sometimes observed among them, 
especially among the French, and we fear that in too many 
instances they show some of the weakness of the native races 
regarding stimulants. But intellectually they are not defi- 
cient in vigour, and some of them are creditably filling the 
highest positions in society. 

Hitherto these vast plains had been kept secluded from the 
civilised world. This had no doubt been wisely ordered in 
Providence, that the eastern provinces, where the first cultiva- 
tion of the soil is attended with so much difficulty, should be 
first subdued by a hardy and industrious population. But 
now the time for its occupancy has arrived. At the time of 
the transfer to Canada attention was directed to it, and immi- 
gration began to flow in. This has continued to increase, 
settlers going sometimes singly, and sometimes in bodies, the 
largest of which have been Mennonites from Russia and 
Icelanders from their northern isle. As an example of the 
progress of population we may mention that the town of 
Winnipeg, which in 1870 had a population of a few hundreds 
—it is said only 273,—has now over 8000. 

And the certainty is that population must increase with 
much greater rapidity for the future. Hitherto there have 
been several obstacles to settlement, especially the want of 
railroad communication. These are now removed, and settlers 
are being attracted in large numbers. Moreover, it is now 
proved that in the great West of the United States, which has 
hitherto attracted such large numbers of emigrants from the 
Old World, the limits of profitable settlement have been nearly 
if not quite reached—that from about long. 98° w. to the 
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Rocky Mountains, a distance of about 1000 miles, is one arid 
waste of sand or sun-burnt clay, with a scanty vegetation of 
sage-bush or cactus, the whole, with the exception of some 
small areas, insignificant in amount, on the banks of some small 
streams, valueless for agriculture. From this fact it is certain 
that the great emigration of the coming years must find its 
home in the Canadian North-west ; and we may confidently 
conclude that many years will not elapse till the Canadian 
Dominion will contain a larger population to the west of 
Lake Superior than there is now to the east of it. 

The first introduction of any form of Christianity into this 
region was by the Roman Catholics. M. de la Verandye in his 
first expedition, like all the French discoverers of the time, 
was accompanied by a missionary priest, M. Messager, and in 
his second, his son, with his party and another missionary, Rev. 
Father Arnaud, was killed by the Sioux Indians. 

In subsequent years priests followed the traders, but the 
first permanent establishment was made in the year 1818, 
when the Bishop of Quebec despatched two priests, the Revs. 
J. N. Provencher and Sevére Dumoulin. They started in 
biréh canoes from Montreal, and landed at Point Douglas, on 
the Red River, now part of Winnipeg, on the 16th July of 
that year. Soon after they crossed the river and commenced 
the settlement of St. Boniface. In 1822 M. Provencher was 
consecrated first Bishop, and till his death, which took place 
in 1853, was active in sending missionaries through the whole 
North-west, even to the Athabasca, British Columbia, and 
Oregon. 

At his death, Bishop Tache, who had been his coadjutor, 
succeeded him, and in 1871 he was raised to the dignity of 
Archbishop, and his diocese now includes the Provinces of 
St. Boniface, St. Albert on the Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
Mackenzie, and British Columbia. 

During all this time the same zeal has been exhibited in the 
propagation of the faith. Priests are to be found in every 
part of the plains, with small communities of Indians or Metis 
gathered round them. There is scarcely an Indian tribe 
throughout the whole North-west in which there will not be 
found numbers who have been baptized in their faith. But 
very often this is about all the Christianity they have. There 
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has been as yet comparatively little Roman Catholic immigra- 
tion into this territory. Hence the majority of the adherents 
of that Church consists of the two classes just mentioned. 

In addition to his missionary labours Bishop Provencher 
commenced the College of St. Boniface in his own house, 
and continued to teach through the rest of his life. The 
Institution is now fully equipped with teachers, and in it 
about sixty boys are receiving education. He also established 
a convent, the sisters of which have under their charge a school 
for girls. Of this establishment there are branches on the 
Saskatchewan, 500 miles, and even on the Mackenzie River, 
2000 miles distant. 

The traveller who passes along the Red River cannot but 
be attracted by the range of ecclesiastical buildings, prettily 
situated near the bank, right opposite the town of Winnipeg 
—College, Archbishop’s Palace, Cathedral, Academy for 
Young Ladies, Convent, and Hospital,—and as he learns that 
previous to the transfer of the country to Canada the heads of 
the Church had secured a large tract of land in so favoured a 
situation, he must feel that they are indeed wise in their 
generation, and must admire their zeal and foresight in thus 
early in the history of the country providing for the permanent 
establishment of their institutions. 

To the Church of England belongs the honour of being the 
first Protestant body to send out missionaries to the North- 
west. Inthe year 1820 the Rev. John West came to Red River, 
under appointment from the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
preached the gospel to all classes. At that time a large pro- 
portion of the whites and their half-breed descendants were 
almost as vicious and ungodly as the Indians. His labours 
were successful. All classes came to hear him, many were 
affected deeply, and a considerable reformation soon appeared 
among them. He built a schoolhouse two miles north of Fort 
Garry, which also served as a church, where he taught the 
rudiments of general knowledge, and some of the common 
arts of life, along with the first principles of religion. In the 
year 1823 he succeeded in erecting a small church, and about 
the same time had the satisfaction of baptizing four Indian 
boys, one of them from York Factory, on the western shores 
of Hudson’s Bay. 
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In the same year he returned to England, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. David Jones, sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society, who was followed in 1825 by the Rev. Wm. Cochrane, 
who continued to labour in various parts of the field for a 
period of forty years, till his death in 1865. Through his 
efforts Church of England missions were established at various 
points to the west, so that he is regarded as the founder of 
that body in this region. To him also belongs the honour of 
having founded the first Indian Christian settlement, known 
still as St. Peter’s Parish. With some difficulty he persuaded 
a number of them belonging to the tribe of Saulteaux to settle 
at a point on the Red River where land had been reserved for 
them, to clear the ground and sow seed. They also made 
progress in religious knowledge, and a church was erected, 
which was opened on the 4th January 1837. This was the 
first instance in the North-west of the Indians adopting a 
settled mode of life, and it is at the present time the most 
important Indian settlement in that region. According to a 
late Report of the Government Commissioner, they numbered 
1943 souls, of whom there were 130 proprietors of lands, 
owning 15,000 acres, of which 2000 were under cultivation, 
with 120 houses valued at £6000, and 190 other buildings 
with an approximate value of £5600, besides 55 families 
settled outside the reserve, where they have houses and lands 
under cultivation. 

The Church Missionary Society has continued to send out 
inissionaries, generally men of piety, and often men of culture, 
who have occupied positions at the most important of the 
Hudson’s Bay posts throughout the territory, their labour 
being directed especially to the Indians and those of mixed 
blood who gather round such points. These missions extend 
as far as Moose Factory on Hudson’s Bay, 1100 miles from 
Red River, and the river Youcan, 3000 miles from the same 
point. Too much cannot be said of the zeal and self-denial 
with which these men have gone to settle down in isolation 
from the civilised world. In the year 1857, the Society’s 
missions in that region were maintained at an annual cost of 
£6000, and from 1822-57 they had expended £50,000 upon 
them. We have no means of ascertaining the expenditure 
since, but know that it has been large,—in supporting mission- 
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aries and in supporting and endowing bishoprics and educa- 
tional institutions. 

In the year 1838, James Leith, Esq., a chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, bequeathed the sum of £12,000 in aid 
of missions in Rupert’s Land. Ultimately this was set apart 
to endow a bishopric, the Hudson’s Bay Company agreeing to 
add £300 annually. In 1849 the Rev. David Anderson was 
consecrated first Bishop of Rupert’s Land. Having resigned 
his charge in 1864, he was succeeded by the Rev. Robert 
Machray. Lately the whole North-west has been divided into 
four dioceses :—(1.) Rupert’s Land, embracing principally the 
Province of Manitoba; (2.) Moosinee, embracing the territory 
bordering on the Hudson’s Bay, where the inhabitants are 
nearly all Indians ; (3.) Saskatchewan, where as yet little has 
been done, but in which are large tribes of Indians; and (4.) 
Athabasca, a region along the Mackenzie River, and an ex- 
tensive Indian field. The Bishop, formerly an English 
barrister of ability, with a strong staff of clergy, is labouring 
zealously, though so far from civilisation that it is said that 
in coming to attend the late Lambeth Conference it took him 
a year’s travelling to reach the place of meeting. 

The Church of England have been also active in promoting 
Education. In 1833, Mr. John M‘Callum opened a boarding- 
school for the benefit of the families of the officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, attended by both boys and girls. 
Out of this originated St. John’s College. It consists of two 
departments—a College School, attended by about sixty boys 
as boarders, the majority of them children of officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, some coming from their most dis- 
tant outposts; and a Theological College, in which Bishop 
Anderson has endowed a Theological Professorship. By earnest 
and continued efforts, those connected with these institutions 
have obtained large and liberal donations, so that for so new a 
country they may be regarded as well endowed. In connection 
with these institutions is a ladies’ seminary, for which, prin- 
cipally through the liberality of a clergyman in England, a 
handsome brick building has been erected and opened during 
the past year. We may add that Bishop M‘Lean’ of the 


1 Some of our readers may be interested in learning that both Bishops 
Machray and M‘Lean are Scotchmen, and originally Presbyterians. 
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Saskatchewan has been recently in England collecting funds 
for founding a College in his diocese. 

The Episcopalians were followed in missions to the Indians 
by the Wesleyans, who have prosecuted the work with energy 
and success. Among the missionaries the name of George 
M‘Dougall, a Scotchman,’ must ever be held in grateful 
remembrance in the North-west. According to their last report, 
they had ten missions in that territory, supplied by seven 
ordained ministers and three native assistants, besides six 
missions among the Indians in British Columbia. It is just 
to say that these bodies abstain from interfering with each 
other’s work. Since the transfer to Canada, the Wesleyans have 
also been engaged in ministering to the settlers, among whom 
they had eight missionaries at the date of their last report. 

We have already noticed the origin of the Selkirk settle- 
ment. The people thus thrown into the midst of a continent 
were almost entirely without communication with the outside 
world, and spent weary years without a minister, yet with the 
true spirit of Presbyterian Highlanders they kept the fire alive 
on the family altar, although it often burned low. They had, 
of course, all the prejudices of the north against Episcopal 
forms, but the ministers of that body accommodated them- 
selves to these feelings, and held services for their benefit after 
the Presbyterian form, using the Scottish version of the 
Psalms. The most of the settlers gladly availed themselves of 
these ministrations, more especially as they were conducted by 
evangelical, faithful men. But still they longed for ministers 
of their own Church. Earnest appeals were sent to the mother 
country for a Presbyterian missionary. But these were un- 
answered, perhaps not received, for they still tell how on one 
occasion, some of them being in a store belonging to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, saw a white paper with some writing 
on it, wrapped round some butter, and having the curiosity to 
examine it, found it to be the petition which they had sent the 
year before for a minister. 


1TIt would be an interesting chapter to trace the influence of the 
Presbyterian Church on other bodies by those who have gone from her to 
minister at their altars. The most influential men we have known in the 
Methodist body in Canada were of Scotch and Presbyterian ancestry. The 
names of Drs. Stewart, Douglass, and Richey, and Messrs. Milligan, Suther- 
land, and M‘Dougall speak for themselves, 
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At length, in the year 1851, the matter was referred to the 
Canada Presbyterian Church, when, through the zeal of the 
late Dr. R. Burns, the Rev. John (now Dr.) Black, a native of 
Dumfriesshire, but then in Canada, was induced to cast in his 
lot with them, and arrived at Red River after a most toilsome 
journey through the United States. After being nearly forty 
years without seeing the face of a minister whom they could 
call their own, and after their many disappointments, it may be 
imagined with what gladness their eyes at last beheld their 
teacher. The Sabbath after his arrival every Highlander who 
had availed himself of Episcopal ministrations, while retaining 
all good-will for the ministers of that Church, returned to the 
Church of his fathers. 

Mr. Black laboured for some time alone, but saw the com- 
munity gradually advance in every material and moral interest, 
at first slowly, from its isolation, imperfect government, and 
other causes. But he was doing his part to lay a solid founda- 
tion for its future, and he has lived to see law and order 
established, a system of education provided, the country 
making progress with a rapidity indicative of a grand future, 
and a young and active Church girding itself for her work of 
making these vast solitudes vocal with salvation. He still 
lives to labour in the vineyard, the patriarch of Presbyterianism 
in these regions, where his name is and will long be a house- 
hold word—an example and encouragement to the young men 
who shall occupy similar posts on the Saskatchewan, the 
Athabasca, the Fraser, the Peace, or the Mackenzie Rivers. 

In the year 1862, the Rev. James Nisbet, a man of unob- 
trusive piety but steady of purpose, came to his assistance, and 
later took up his post at Prince Albert, at the junction of the 
two branches of the Saskatchewan, 500 miles west of Red 
River, regarded as one of the most important positions in the 
North-west, where he commenced the first Presbyterian mission 
to the Indians of the North-west. He continued to labour 
here till his death. During this time he gained the confidence of 
the natives, many of whose lives he saved during the ravages 
of the small-pox, and made a successful commencement of a 
mission. 

The Presbyterian Church has now four missionaries labour- 
ing among the aborigines, one white man and two of mixed 
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blood among the Crees, perhaps the largest tribe in the North- 
west, whose language is understood from Red River to the 
tocky Mountains, and one full-blooded Sioux among his own 
countrymen, who are among the most intelligent and vigorous 
of the American races. We visited last summer one of the 
missions to the Crees, nearly 200 miles west of Red River, and 
fuund a church of about twenty-five communicants, and a com- 
mencement made of cultivating the soil, and had the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing them reverently worship the God of 
Israel. It was with no little interest we heard the song of 
praise ascend from the dark-faced congregation to the notes of 
“ Coleshill.” 

While the Presbyterians have thus been only third among 
Protestant bodies in missions to the aborigines, yet of late 
they have become first in work among the incoming popula- 
tion. From the year 1869, when attention first began to be 
directed to this region, they have carried on the work of mini- 
stering to the new settlers most energetically. Before the late 
union, both bodies sent out ministers who have co-operated in 
every good work, so that happily the new colony has never 
known division among Presbyterians. Since that time it has 
been the aim of their missionaries to follow the settlers to their 
new homes with gospel ministrations, and to do so from the 
commencement of each settlement, so that they may never lose 
church connection, or be without some opportunity, if only 
occasionally, of hearing the word of life. In this they have 
been in a good measure successful as far as that portion of the 
population accessible to Presbyterian preaching is concerned, 
so that in 1870 a Presbytery was formed with one pastor and 
four missionaries, and having under their charge one settled 
congregation and eight mission stations, and now it has sixteen 
ministers in three settled charges, and sixty-four mission 
stations, two Professors in the College, who are largely em- 
ployed in preaching on Sabbath, four missionaries to the 
aboriginal tribes, one licentiate, and three catechists. 

But missionary operations had not been long carried on till 
the necessity was felt of an Institution for the higher branches 
of education. Accordingly, in response to petitions from the 
Presbytery of Manitoba, the General Assembly of the late 
Canada Presbyterian Church decided on the commencement of 
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a College, and appointed the Rev. George Bryce to proceed to 
Manitoba for the purpose. In November of that year teach- 
ing began in a very humble way. In the following year, 
further assistance being required, the Synod, in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, generously offered to send out 
an Educational Missionary, and the Rev. Thomas Hart, M.A., 
came out and entered upon the work of the College. Under 
authority of the General Assembly, an Act of Incorporation 
was obtained in 1873, providing, among other things, that 
a department of theology might be afterwards added. The 
state of education in the country rendering an elementary 
department necessary, and the work of teaching increasing, 
a tutor was engaged, and has since been employed. With 
this agency, Manitoba College has concluded six sessions. 
With the imperfect appliances of the Institution, it cannot be 
expected that it can give an education to be compared with 
the fully equipped colleges of older countries. Yet it has 
afforded a training to a number of the young men of the 
country, of the greatest importance, not only to themselves, but 
to our growing communities. Altogether about 120 young 
men have passed from the Institution, having received, in a 
greater or less degree, an education to render them better fitted 
for usefulness, in whatever sphere of life they may be employed. 
These have been of all creeds—Presbyterians predominating— 
and of varied nationalities, whites and half-breeds, and this 
year there is in attendance a full-blooded Indian, educated at 
our mission school at the Saskatchewan, who has commenced 
studying at the College, with the view of being employed as a 
missionary to his countrymen. They have been from different 
parts of the North-west, from Edmonton, 800 miles to the 
west, and from Michipicoten on Lake Superior, 600 miles to 
the east. 

But looking at the more direct bearing of the Institution 
on the work of the Church, we may add that, as its direct fruit, 
the General Assembly in 1874 gave permission to the College 
to receive three students under instruction in theology; and 
in addition to the regular staff of the College, the pastors of 
Knox Church, Winnipeg, and the neighbouring congregation 
of Kildonan, have been employed as lecturers on Theology and 
Biblical Literature. And now, by authority of the General 
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Assembly, two of these having passed satisfactory examina- 
tions on all the subjects of the curriculum prescribed, have 
been duly licensed to preach the gospel, and one of them has 
been ordained and sent to labour at Prince Albert, 500 miles 
west-of Red River. Several others, at various stages of their 
studies, are preparing for the ministry. If this seem still to 
represent the day of small things, yet, accomplished under such 
circumstances, it is sufficient to vindicate the wisdom of the 
General Assembly in commencing such an Institution, on how- 
ever moderate a scale, and to lead us confidently to expect 
that, with the prospective increase of population, if the Presby- 
terian Churches do their part in increasing its efficiency, it will 
achieve great results in the future. 

There are a few ministers of other bodies in the Province, 
one Baptist, one or two Episcopal Methodists, the Ice- 
landers have a minister of their own race, a worthy Lutheran, 
while the Mennonites have no stated ministry, the more in- 
telligent members exercising their gifts for the edification of 
their brethren. 

In conclusion, we would point out what we regard as the 
duty of the Church in prosecuting its work in this region. Our 
remarks are intended specially for Presbyterians, but the same 
views will apply to all missionary operations there. 

First, We are called to more extensive efforts for the benefit 
of the aborigines. It is true that other Churches, especially 
the Episcopalians and Wesleyans, have been engaged success- 
fully in this work, and far be it from us to counsel any 
interference with their labours. But they are yet far from 
overtaking the work of evangelising the 80,000 who roam 
these plains. Some of the largest tribes are without resident 
missionaries. There is room then for Presbyterians ; and the 
largest Protestant body in the Dominion should do more 
worthily in this cause than she has hitherto done. Our com- 
mission to preach the gospel to every creature forbids us to 
make any exception as to race, while justice to those whose 
land we have taken, and regard to our own interest (for only 
the presence of missionaries will be our security against a 
border war), the success of missions among them and the posi- 
tion which they will occupy as an element of the future popu- 
lation of the North-west (for the idea that they are dying out 
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is quite unfounded), specially call upon us for increased efforts 
for their evangelisation. 

Secondly, We would strongly urge the importance of keeping 
abreast of the advancing wave of population in supplying 
gospel ordinances, aud not waiting till the settlers in a locality, 
becoming more numerous, and in comfortable circumstances, 
apply for missionary labour. Those who migrate are commonly 
not of the class who most value religious privileges. The most 
pious are often deterred from doing so by the fear of the loss of 
these to themselves and their families. Those less earnest readily 
change their abode from worldly considerations, and, placed far 
out on the prairie, it is astonishing how soon they lose their 
religious habits. Their children grow up without ever having 
had them, and as many who float to the frontier are utterly 
indifferent to religion, and often openly immoral, a community 
may soon be formed utterly without the fear of God. In all 
the other provinces we have seen the evil of settlements being 
neglected in their infancy, the effects of which are seen for 
generations afterwards. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
estimate the effect for good of settlements being christianised 
from their first formation. Those portions of the old provinces 
which obtained an earnest gospel ministry at their first planting 
show the fruits of it, not only in the morality and spiritual 
life, but even in the intelligence, enterprise, and material con- 
dition of the inhabitants to the present day. 

This will involve great, and what may often seem cheerless, 
labour, in seeking out and ministering to settlers sparsely 
scattered over wide areas. And the Church that undertakes to 
supply the new settlements in this way must lay her account 
with heavy expenditure. But it is work the benefits of which 
will be felt to the most remote future. 

Thirdly, The Church will need to use her best efforts for 
the promotion of the higher education, especially with a view 
to the training of her future ministry. Of course it will be her 
policy, as far as possible, to induce the State to do the work, 
but anyhow to have it done. Collegiate institutions will be 
necessary, if only for promoting the efficiency of the common 
schools. Important as the parish schools of Scotland have 
been, they would have been a poor affair without her Univer- 
sities. Potent has been the influence of the primary schools 
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of New England, but they derived the breath of life from the 
Colleges established by the Puritan fathers. But every interest 
of the country requires them. When we remember that the 
Red River is over 1000 miles distant from Toronto, the seat of 
the nearest College in Ontario, with great seas and rugged 
shores intervening, that Edmonton is 800 miles farther, while 
beyond that there stretches to the northward one of the most 
fertile districts of the whole, it will be seen that, looking at 
the physical obstacles alone, it is simply preposterous to expect 
that the North-west should depend for its higher education 
upon the institutions of the Eastern Provinces. The Legisla- 
ture of Manitoba has, from circumstances which we need not 
detail, deliberately adopted the policy of not supporting a 
teaching University, but having united representatives of the 
Catholic, Episcopal, and Manitoba Colleges, as an examining 
University. This has devolved upon Presbyterians the duty of 
more thoroughly equipping the latter institution, and increasing 
its efficiency, as a means of promoting general education. 

But more especially is it incumbent upon them to support 
it as with the view of training its future ministry. All ex- 
perience in mission-work, and particularly in the colonial field, 
has shown that a Church cannot take deep root in any land, or 
be in a position to do its work effectively, till efficient measures 
are adopted for training young men in the country for the 
work of the ministry. It seems to be the law of Christ’s 
kingdom that where the gospel has been successful to any 
extent, some will be called of the Spirit to proclaim to others 
the good news. Considering all the circumstances of the 
North-west, we may regard it as simply impossible that with- 
out native agency it can ever be supplied with gospel minis- 
trations. In looking to this object thus early in her operations, 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada is following the lessons of 
experience. In other colonies much has been lost by deferring 
the work ; in none has it been commenced too soon. 

It might indeed be said that young men might be sent 
abroad to be educated. Upon this we would remark, in the 
first place, that an institution on the ground draws out men 
who would otherwise have remained in other positions. In 
fact, of the young men licensed in Manitoba, or now preparing 
for the ministry there, it is doubtful if a single one would be 
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in that position but for Manitoba College. And further, even 
if the men could be obtained without it, it is doubtful whether 
education abroad would give the training best suited for the 
country. The ministry there required will be emphatically 
what is known in America as a saddle-bags ministry. The 
men to do the work there are men who can paddle a canoe, or 
pitch a tent, and improvise a breakfast on the prairie—who 
can ride fifty miles across the plains to marry a couple or bap- 
tize, who can preach a sermon any day or hour from a pocket 
Bible in the hand, in the house or by the way-side, under a 
tree or on the open, and at the same time sufficiently educated 
to enjoy the Greek Testament by the camp fire. Years spent 
in enjoying the culture of older institutions would often in- 
dispose and perhaps disqualify them for frontier missionary 
life. Further, however small the beginning, we must look to 
the future. It should be our policy to train the infant Church 
to self-support, and this will never be done as long as it is 
taught to look elsewhere for its ministers. 

One word as to the duty of the home Churches. The sup- 
port of Presbyterian missions in the North-west, and the 
maintenance of Manitoba College, have hitherto devolved 
entirely upon the Presbyterian Church in Canada. In this 
work she has expended about £9000 during the last seven 
years. Last year her expenditure upon this field amounted to 
over £2300, besides £240 for British Columbia, and over £200 
for the Lake Superior region. This year the demands are in- 
creasing, and the work has pressed so heavily upon our home 
mission fund that at the last meeting of the Board it was found 
to be £3800 in debt, and they were obliged to refuse an appli- 
cation for two missionaries from want of funds. There is a 
general feeling that the Presbyterian Church in Canada might 
and ought to undertake home-mission work in the old Pro- 
vinces. But there is not a man in the body who does not feel 
that with two vacancies for every probationer, and a home 
mission field in these Provinces, extending from Newfoundland 
to Lake Superior, a distance of 2000 miles, she has neither the 
men nor the money to meet the prospective claims of the 
North-west. Nor can she believe that the obligation to 
engage in it rests upon her alone. The welfare of that great 
country affects not old Canada alone. It is an Imperial 
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interest, and the various communities of the British family are 
concerned in the intellectual, moral, and spiritual progress of 
their youngest sister. In particular, the parent Churches, 
whose sons are already there, and will soon be there in 
thousands, are bound by natural affection, as well as Christian 
zeal, to put forth efforts that they may enjoy the blessings of 
religious ordinances and sound education as in the fatherland. 
Every plea for Colonial Missions applies in fullest force on 
behalf of the Canadian North-west. And the proper time for 
doing the work there is the present. Let the Church now 
arise to take possession of the land in the name of Him to 
whom has been promised “the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession,” and mighty communities, that are to people 
these plains, trained in knowledge and religion, will arise up to 
call her blessed. GEORGE Patterson, D.D. 





Art. VI.—The Historical Personality of Christ in the 
Four Gospels, 


ERSONALITY is the outcome of character in action. It is 
that outward fashioning of a man which is the result and 

the expression of his inner spiritual growth. I wish to say a 
few things concerning the historical personality of Christ in 
the four Gospels ; and it is necessary to define the meaning I 
attach to that word in this title which is to bear the weight of 
my argument. Personality then is the outward form in which 
a character expresses itself. It is the robe, woven of gestures, 
habits, peculiar practices and forms of familiar utterance, in 
which, to our eyes, a human character is wrapped about. And 
those personal characteristics which are the visible products of 
the stir of spiritual life within—those habits of nature which 
we form by our character—have a very permanent quality, 
and are often undestroyed by a radical change in the character 
itself. So we find often that a man who has undergone the 
profoundest and most subtle change of nature fails to exhibit 
completely that change in his personal demeanour. If the 
vital sap has been allowed for long to urge its misdirected 
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stream into the gathering increase of ugly excrescence or mis- 
growth, it is hard to withdraw into unused channels the tide 
of life which should shape the beauty of the bending bough 
and stir in the quiver of its spray. 

It is therefore just by these personal characteristics we can 
be said to know any man and recognise him for himself. And 
so, in the work of creation, the success of the novelist or poet 
depends upon the measure of his ability to wrap round the 
character he has conceived the garments of a distinct per- 
sonality. And this, which is his most necessary, is at the 
same time his most difficult task. For though it is easy to 
conceive a parcel of qualities, of justice, mercy, probity, courage, 
or their opposites, it is difficult to display these as they 
operate in determinate personal action. But unless they are so 
displayed the artist’s conception is misty and ill-defined. For 
a human being is not a bundle of attributes only, but a unique 
organism which these animate with a special life. Each man 
is a solitary personality. On this account the most life-like 
creations of the poet and novelist are generally the result of 
careful study of some actual living person—are portraits, in 
fact, like George Eliot’s fine study of Dinah Morris: and itis 
only the mightiest of creators who can, by means of their own 
unaided imagination, not only conceive a character in which 
the elements of moral life are mixed afresh, but also fix for 
us firmly the outlines of this character by the clearness of its 
individual traits. 

And if this task be difficult, how shall we estimate the 
gravity of it when the character to be portrayed is an ideal one 
—flawless in its moral constitution? I do not hesitate to say 
that when such portrayal has been attempted the result has 
been characteristic failure. Nor need the failure astonish us. 
For the effort the artist must make to blanch his ideal 
thought of the confusing stains of earthly error brings its risk 
that he may obliterate everything which gives tone and form 
to a colourless abstraction; and his picture may simply be 
white when it should have been radiant. 

Take two examples from modern literature. Mr. Tennyson 
has attempted such an ideal portrait in King Arthur. He 
has set aside the legend which attributed the ruin of the 
Round Table to the early incestuous relation of its founder 
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with his half-sister Bellicent, and he has drawn Arthur as the 
stainless example of knightly nobleness. But how thin a 
shadow is the King; how confessed a failure! With a wider 
thought in our minds than hers, we repeat of him the words of 
Guinevere— 
“ But, friend, to me 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all ; 


For who loves me must have a touch of earth: 
The low sun makes the colour,” 


Or take this other example. In Daniel Deronda, George 
Eliot has made a similar attempt, and in the person of her hero 
she has challenged the boldest comparison. In the meeting of 
Deronda and Mordecai she suggests the approach of its 
Redeemer to Israel; for the careful comparison of her hero’s 
hand to the fingers which point in Titian’s picture of “Der 
Zinsgroschen” to the tribute coin makes the suggested parallel 
deliberate.1_ Daniel Deronda is meant to be an ideal character, 
and he is as feeble and colourless as character could be. Ina 
very fine paper in the Spectator I remember he was aptly 
defined as a “moral mist.” There is no clearly outlined per- 
sonality, and what effort there is to exhibit Deronda as a 
credible person merely succeeds in describing how he was 
accustomed to hold the lapels of his coat,—a touch of feeble- 
ness unique, I think, in the works of the greatest imaginative 
writer of our time. 

We have seen then that it is a supremely difficult task to 
paint an ideal character which shall be at the same time a 
consistently credible portrait. Now the character of Christ is 
universally admitted to be of this ideal quality. Take, for 
example, these words of Mr. Mill :— 


“* Above all, the most valuable part of the effect on the character which 
Christianity has produced by holding up in a Divine Person a standard of 
excellence and a model for imitation, is available even to the absolute 
unbeliever and can never more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ, 


1«*Look at his hands . . . they are long, flexible, firmly-grasping hands, 
such as Titian has painted in a picture where he wanted to show the 
combination of refinement with force. And there is something of a like- 
ness too between the faces belonging to the hands—in both the uniform, 
pale-brown skin, the perpendicular brow, the calmly penetrating eyes.” 
The reference is renewed when Daniel and Mordecai meet.—(Daniel Deronda, 
vol. iii. p. 175.) 
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rather than God, whom Christianity has held up to believers as the pattern 
of perfection for humanity. It is the God incarnate, more than the God 
of the Jews or of Nature, who being idealised has taken so great and 
salutary a hold on the modern mind. And whatever else may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still left ; a unique figure, not 
more unlike all his precursors than all his followers, even those who had 
the direct benefit of his personal teaching.” “ Nor, even now, would it be 
easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life.”? 


And these words of one of the most determined sceptics of 
our time may be accepted as representing the confessed feeling 
of all the various schools of sober thought. 

If then it can be shown that the character of Christ, whilst 
ideal in its stainless virtue, is most credibly real in its per- 
sonal traits, we shall be forced to believe either that a unique 
and unapproachable work of art was executed by busy and 
half-educated men with no professional qualifications for 
their accomplished task; or else, that these writers were 
simply painters of a faithful historical portrait. It will not 
therefore, I think, be without value to study the recorded 
narrative of the Gospels, to see whether the nature of the 
life exhibited in them forces us to choose between these rival 
alternatives, 

Now, I think it can be shown that the Christ of the Gospels 
is so clearly outlined as a historical personality, in the sense in 
which I define the word, that we must admit the portrait of 
him to be faithful, since the other alternative is clearly 
untenable. 

It may be objected, however, that whilst the portrait has 
been drawn from a historical original, and borrows from this 
source the contribution of individual characteristic, it has been 
so refined and idealised by time that the impurities of its 
native being have been purged from its ideal completeness. 
I shall not encumber the setting forth of my argument with 
an effort to show that this idealising of the actual is the 
most difficult form of all idealisation; but I shall bear the 
objection in mind, and endeavour to answer it by showing 
that the personal and characteristic traits in the portrait of 


1 Three Essays on Religion, pp. 253, 255. 
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the Christ of the Gospels express and imply a character of 
being to which to ascribe the term “ideal,” is only to reveal 
the poverty of the word to describe the completeness of its 
ethical harmony. 

But this is not quite all. This portrait is preserved in four 
biographies. It is fully acknowledged that, of the authors of 
these four, three made use of the same historical materials, 
whilst the fourth was an isolated worker. The first three, we 
are told, may be roughly trusted; the fourth is probably an 
unhistorical idealist. I shall here say nothing of the vexed 
question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel, beyond express- 
ing my opinion that the tradition preserved in the Canon of 
Muratori in reference to its composition contains the nearest 
approximation to truthful knowledge of its origin we are ever 
likely to obtain. Note, however, the generally conceded in- 
dependence of its author. For if it can be shown that the 
historical individuality of Christ is identical in two widely 
differing and independent accounts, we have a double reason 
for believing in the fidelity of the portraiture. I wish then to 
endeavour to show, on the one hand, that the Christ of the 
Synoptists is a true historical person ; and, on the other hand, 
I wish to show that the Johannine Christ is the same his- 
torical person. 

I ought, perhaps, for the sake of clearness, to pursue these 
aims singly. To do this, however, would involve recapitula- 
tion, which would fill my pages with much useless labour. I 
trust rather to the careful attention of my readers to note the 
parallel use I shall make of the fourth Gospel in every case 
where I am considering an individual characteristic of Jesus, 
reported by one or other of the Synoptists. 

Now, the first thing we notice in our study of the Gospels 
is the strictly limited nature of the materials that can be made 
use of in our special inquiry. There is a marked absence, on 
the part of the evangelists, of any effort to fill out the portrait 
of the life they present to us with a profusion of personal 
detail. The contrast is striking when comparison is made, for 
example, with the biographies of Mohammed. Those minute 
points of personal behaviour, characteristic actions, habitual 
expressions, mode of dress, etc., which the faithful friends of 
the Prophet chronicled with an admirable thoroughness, are all 
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absent in our records of the life of Christ. It is true that these 
are trivial details, and collectively of little weight ; still it is 
difficult to exaggerate their value as imaginative helps to the 
less subtle class of observers, and their absence from the 
Gospels makes the nature of our inquiry more delicate. But if, 
notwithstanding this limitation of our materials, we are led to 
feel that what remains is sufficient to make the Personality 
vividly real to us, we shall be but the more impressed with 
the unequivocal inference in proportion to the meagreness of 
the data from which it has been deduced. And we can draw 
another argument from the silence of the evangelists. I have 
said that the recorded personal traits imply the character to 
which they give historical reality. May we not say likewise 
that the silence, with regard to others, indirectly does the same? 
It is as if the power of his unapproachable character so sub- 
dued and filled the minds of Christ’s disciples, that it left them 
no time to observe, or thought to comment upon, the details of 
his personal demeanour. So we are driven to find our argu- 
ments in observing, chiefly, characteristic forms of expression, 
which are reported for the substantial value of the utterances, 
and characteristic habits of mind which are disclosed in the 
general narrative of his life. 

It is interesting however to notice, that what little detail of 
personal habit of action may be found in the Synoptists finds 
its parallel in John; as, for example, the introduction of the 
detail wrvcas in the stories of the cures of the deaf man on the 
Galilean seaboard, and the blind man of Bethsaida, reported by 
Mark, is paralleled in the account of the celebrated cure re- 
corded in the ninth chapter of the fourth Gospel. 

In studying then the address of Christ, what strikes us first, 
I think, and most conspicuously, is the manner in which he 
sustains a monologue above the apparent level of his hearers’ 
thought, and replies to an interrogatory so that the question 
and answer appear, on the surface, to be united by no causal 
connection. To examine and comment upon the first practice 
fully would require much time, for lengthened quotation would 
be necessary. We can all recall, however, the frequent chapters 
in John’s Gospel which are filled with these elevated mono- 
logues ; and they can be aptly paralleled, as more than one 
writer has pointed out, by the fine fragment beginning, “I 
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thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth,” which is 
preserved for us by both Matthew and Luke. 

I am more concerned, however, to call attention to the 
second of the two characteristics I have named. Let us notice 
what must have seemed to his hearers the apparent absence, in 
so many cases, of any binding logical nexus between Christ’s 
answers and the questions which called them forth. Let us 
try, by an imaginative effort, to realise the immediate impres- 
sion produced by such answers as the following :— 


“The mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. Jesus saith 


unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” 
—(John ii. 3, 4.) 


“ And they said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without 
seek for thee. And he answered them, saying, Who is my mother or my 
brethren ?”—(Mark iii. 32, 33.) 


“Master, behold, the fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered away. 
And Jesus answering saith unto him, Have faith in God.”—(Mark xi. 22.) 


“ Nicodemus said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do these miracles which thou doest, except God 
be with him. Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


—(John iii. 2, 3.) 

Consider such answers as these with reference to the im- 
mediate impression they would make upon those who heard 
them. Must not they have been strangely struck by them? 
How characteristic those replies are! What a note of per- 
sonality they strike ! 

And even when the answers do not affect a higher level of 
thought than the questions intended, they still resemble those 
quoted ones in the pointed sharpness of their style :— 


‘Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” “The foxes have 


holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” 


“Blessed is the womb that bare thee and the paps which thou hast 


sucked.” “ Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.” 


Now, answers like these, when closely examined, will be 
found, I think, to originate in a profound self-consciousness on 
the part of the speaker. They are the answers of one who will 
not go out of himself to move with easy freedom in the circle 
of another’s thought, but who insists in attracting the other 
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within the influence of his own. In the presence of his fellow- 
men Christ never forgot himself. My thought must take the 
lead, he seems to say, in our interchange of speech ; your words 
have value in what they suggest to me, not in what they 
realise to you. Listen, if you would learn ; obey, if you would 
understand : and do not expect me to bend my steadfast and 
uplifted eyes to the earthly level of your thoughts; r/ éuot 
Kat cot; What is there between me and thee ?—mine hour is not 
yet come. 

And this deep and calm self-consciousness, which the style 
of his colloquial utterances betrays as a note in the character 
of Christ, is distinctly marked by another personal trait. 
There is nothing more profoundly striking in the life of 
Christ than the way in which the level of his calmness is 
frequently and rudely disturbed by the tumult of an undis- 
closed trouble. At these times we seem to get deeper 
glimpses of a hidden life. It is as if, far down in depths 
beneath the level of his apparent being, he were at work, 
forging for himself, link by link, the chain of a sad and secret 
destiny ; so that, as we bend our ears to listen, we can some- 
times catch the steady roar of the furnace flames, and hear the 
sharp sounds ring out from the anvil beneath the strokes of 
the sorrowful worker. As in this from Luke: “Iam come to 
send fire on the earth, and what will I if it be already kindled ? 
But I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished!” Or this from John: 
“Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour: but for this cause came I to this 
hour.” Is there not, in such characteristic exclamations as 
these, the same supreme self-conscious sense of spiritual 
isolation ; only now it is not the isolation of one who looks out 
upon a world he means to subdue, but of one who looks in 
upon himself who is to conquer it. We get in these broken 
utterances a hint of the lonely labour to which Christ feels 
himself bound by the fate of his ministry to man. 

And this supreme self-consciousness is marked by another 
personal peculiarity of the Christ of the Gospels. In these 
narratives he is represented as filling his days with works of 
kindly beneficence. But one characteristic specially marks 
his deeds of mercy. We have read of those who blush when 
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fame discloses and applauds their hidden generosities. One 
of the most remarkable characteristics of the Christ of the 
Gospels is his determination that the healed shall know and 
confess the Healer. From amongst the crowd that thronged 
him he singles out, or through the streets of the city he tracks, 
the object of his pity, that revelation may be granted and con- 
fession made. Wecan remember, for example, that striking 
story of the Synoptists of the woman from whom he demanded 
the public confession of a cure which feminine modesty might 
have shrunk from declaring. And in John’s Gospel, though 
the miracles of healing are fewer, this personal trait of the 
Healer is none the less prominent ; as in the cures of the man 
born blind, and of the paralytic at the pool, both of whom were 
sought out by Christ that he might reveal to them who it was 
who had made them whole. 

And yet there are other features of distinguishing charac- 
teristic in the Gospel history which turn one’s thoughts as we 
ponder on them in quite another direction. For if those we 
have already considered impress us with the sense of being in 
the presence of one who feels in a marked degree the source of 
life and power, the originating stimulus to action, to be a per- 
sonal secret within himself, there are others which suggest, on 
the contrary, that we are considering the nature of one who 
felt supremely a government and direction from without. 
Think, for example, how the perpetual recurrence of Jesus to 
such phrases as “ that the Scriptures may be fulfilled ;’ “ how 
then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled?” as giving the inter- 
preting clew when he acts and when he refrains, express his 
consciousness of an overpowering external destiny. But 
Destiny, to a Hebrew, was the name of God. And this 
brooding sense of the holy and loving God, as the animating 
principle of his life, is as striking a feature in Christ as the 
independence of his spiritual self-assertion. 

To illustrate this point further, consider another personal 
trait. In the reported narrative of the life of Jesus nothing 
strikes us more than the way in which, if he ever engaged in 
a conversation, he diverted the stream of it until God was the 
object of it. As conspicuous as those traits of his personality 
which led us to judge of him as a being supremely occupied 
with himself, is this one which leads us to think of him as 
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one who had his moral centre outside of self and in God. As, 
for example :— 

“Son, why hast thou dealt thus with us? Behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing. 


“ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?”—(Luke ii. 48, 49.) 


“Good master, what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life ? 

“Why callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is God.”— 
(Matthew xix. 16, 17.) 

“T can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear I judge.”—(John v. 30.) 


“Tf ye loved me ye would rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father : 
for my Father is greater than I.”—(John xiv. 28.) 


It is needless to multiply instances of this habitual character- 
istic of the conversations Christ held with men on earth. It 
must have struck profoundly all who drew near to him. But 
it can spring only from a source entirely different from what 
we came to regard as the origin of the personal traits we com- 
menced by examining, viz., a supreme self-consciousness. We 
are forced, on the other hand, to maintain that the origin of 
this one must be found in a self-surrender so complete that the 
losing of himself in the divine life surrounding and over- 
shadowing him was a constant subject of his thought, and a 
constant fact of his experience. It is this complete sense of 
the divine will above him which gave an abiding colour to the 
life of Christ. For from this, as from a centre, radiated the 
lovely light of his life. If there is one element in the charac- 
ter of Christ which awes and subdues us in reverent wonder, 
it is the unapproachable holiness of it. And this holiness is 
due té the abiding sense of the presence with him of the Most 
Holy. And what Christ has realised it has been the aim of 
Christians to aspire to; so that the direction thus given to 
their spiritual efforts has formed a new type of heroic character. 
I have often thought that Mr. Carlyle’s fine group of Heroes is, 
so far, defective, from the omission of this figure: the Hero as 
Saint. Mr. John Morley, who is never so acute a critic as 
when he is analysing some spiritual feeling, has spoken of what 
he calls “ the peculiar emotion of holiness” as a special gift of 
the Christian Church to humanity. And Mr. Morley is no 
doubt right. In other religions we find aspirations after 
virtue, aspirations after wisdom and truth ; but in no other do 
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we find—what the life of the Founder of their faith causes 
Christians to be famished for, with the hunger of an eternal 
aspiration—that desire for holiness, that longing for inward 
purification, which sets its seal of separation upon the great 
heroes of Catholic Christendom. 

And yet I can understand why Mr. Carlyle denied this hero 
a place in his gallery of types. For the great man, the hero, is, 
to Mr. Carlyle, the one substantial miracle this age can cling 
to. “ He is projected with a terrible force out of the Eternities, 
and in the times and their arenas, nothing can withstand him.” 
But in order to justify this attribution of miraculous endow- 
ment, the hero must be conspicuous above the level of his 
contemporaries. So Mr. Carlyle, starting with a mistaken 
theory, ends in exclusively glorifying the one virtue which 
gives such a conspicuous and notable character to the possessor 
of it, ie. strength. And he necessarily fails to admire the 
saints of history. For we must freely admit of those illustrious 
Catholics who were heroic in their sanctity, that in spite of 
their noble characters, and their “genius” for goodness, they 
were, in a marked degree, historically ineffective. They left 
little secular attainment to remind us of their eager energy of 
endeavour. A St. Francis may live in his undying canticles, 
but it is the poet singing of his “ brother, my lord the sun,” 
or “our sister, the death of the body” who lives in his song, 
rather than the saint surviving in his work. The saints had 
no history. What was written long ago of the earliest of 
them, may be read as their general epitaph—* They walked with 
God, and are not.” 

Nor is this feebleness by any means unaccountable. For 
there comes a great fearfulness and self-distrust upon those 
who are for ever viewing their own world-soiled image in the 
mirror of the Purity Supreme; although those who gaze at 
them see only some reflected glory from the very brightness 
which reveals to them their stains. The lives of the saints 
were lived fearfully. Their low breathings were the sighings 
of the contrite heart and the desire of such as be sorrowful. 
And this timidity in action gradually increased and deepened 
their tendency towards mystical contemplation ; till, in this 
daily absorption in divine communion, the personal and positive 
- in them was still further weakened. It seems as if the influx 
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of the tide of divine life into their souls had drowned that self 
within them whose assertion is required ere a man can be a 
personal force in history. A saint, far more truly than a 
philosopher like Spinoza, may be called “ein Gott-trunkener 
Mann.” He loses the free direction of an independent will 
beneath the sway of his mystical passion. “ My God and my 
all,” said the author of the Imitatio, “to him that understandeth 
enough is said.” 

It is therefore the more marvellous that Christ changed 
the course of history by a few brief years of holy living. For 
those who have approached most nearly to his pattern in the 
blameless beauty of their lives have been comparatively feeble 
factors in the progressive movement of mankind. But whilst 
the life of Christ was unique in its stainless sanctity, it was also 
unique in its historical effectiveness. No other solitary factor 
has shaped, so powerfully as that life, the destinies of humanity. 
How are we to explain the fact? We explain it by pointing 
out that this saintly eclipse of self in the light of the divine is 
complemented, in the character of Christ, by a self-assertion 
both determined and complete. The balance of these apparently 
opposing attributes gives us a character unique in its nature 
and in its work on the world. And we have arrived at our 
understanding of the character of Christ by interpreting the 
traits of his personal demeanour. 

But let us notice one or two more characteristics ere we 
complete our study. I think we must all have observed, 
for example, how Christ constantly presses the thought of 
himself into discourse or story, although in our eyes these 
seem complete enough without the reference. Notice, for 


instance, the conclusion of the following parable reported 
by Luke :— 


“There was in a city a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded 
man. And there was a widow in that city ; and she came unto him, saying, 
Avenge me of mine adversary. And he would not for a while: but after- 
ward he said within himself, Though I fear not God, neither regard man ; 
yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her con- 
tinual coming she weary me. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and 
night unto him, though he bear long with them? I tell you that he will 
avenge them speedily. Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he 
Jind faith on the earth ?”—(Luke xviii. 2-8.) 
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And we may parallel this with a quotation from John :— 


“ Say not ye,” Christ says, “there are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
for they are white already to harvest. And he that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together. And herein is that saying true, One soweth, 
and another reapeth. I sent you to reap that, whereon ye bestowed no labour : 
other men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours.”—(John iv. 35-38.) 


I have chosen this passage because the diversion of the 
original thought into a personal channel, which commences 
with the words, “Herein is that saying true,” and which 
seems to me so characteristic, has been used, if I mistake 
not, by Mr. Matthew Arnold, as an example of clumsy re- 
porting on the part of the evangelist. I agree with those 
who hold that the “other men” of verse 38 refers to Christ 
himself ; and that the ado is used simply as the complement 
of vpeis. 

Again, the display on the part of Christ of any rarely 
exhibited feeling almost uniformly attracts attention to his 
own claims of moral supremacy and spiritual authority. It 
is not specially a characteristic of Christ that he makes use, 
for example, of satire, or that his speech stirs us sometimes 
with its pathos. But it is a characteristic that the pathos and 
the irony, when they are rarely manifested, are awakened by 
an emotion which has a personal reference. If his speech 
displays pathos, for example, the feeling is awakened by the 
sorrow with which he foresaw his own rejection. There is 
no wail of woe over the death of his friend the Baptist. And 
the satire has the same object. 


“T came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.”— (Luke 
v. 32.) 
“ My time is not yet come: but your time is alway ready.”—(John vii. 6.) 


And in one of the darkest moments of his life, when he 
set his face steadily towards the guilty city to which he must 
journey to his death, pathos and irony combine to exhibit his 
sad consciousness of his supreme relations with its faithless 
inhabitants. The tenderness of his wail over the doomed city 
is tinged by the irony of a wonderful saduess—a lightning- 
flash out of the labouring cloud of his sorrow—oux évdéyerar 
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mpopntny amorecbar &&w ‘Iepoveadnju: It is not possible for 
a prophet to perish out of Jerusalem. 

In the foregoing remarks I have merely furnished some 
hints of a method of inquiry which might, I think, be pursued 
further than it has as yet been followed, with rewarding results. 
But we have gone far enough, I think, to see that a considera- 
tion of the personal characteristics of Christ’s behaviour ex- 
hibits to us a character unique in its nature, because the 
holiness of it has become a positive factor in the history of 
humanity. It is as if he had gazed in the mirror of the 
Divine Purity, and his moral consciousness had been awakened 
by no sense of stain, as if he had lost himself in a Being 
whose personality he reflected. In what terms are we to 
define a character in which these elements are perfectly mixed? 
how express its relations to the rest of mankind? I must 
leave it to the practised theologian to express this character 
and these relations in the fitting theological formula. A 
simple layman, it is not for me to seek to penetrate the arcana 
of his professional mysteries. I have approached this subject 
as a historical study ; the theological aspects of it I must leave 
to others. 

Why, it may be asked, in conclusion, should any special 
effort be made to prove the historical fidelity of the gospel 
portrait? Why may we not accept it, whether real or whether 
ideal, and learn the same lessons from it in either case? May 
not Christ be the centre for the religious emotions of mankind, 
though he be merely a creation of the thought and conscience 
of the race? This question is answered in the affirmative by 
many writers, who would accept the following words of a recent 
one as containing a fair expression of their thought :— 


“ Admit that the real was very different from the mythical Jesus ; that 
when the last stroke came, he fell, like other men, into a sleep from which 
there is no awakening ; the legend of his love does not on that account lose 
its charm, or its power to win men from a degrading materialism. It is 
ideally true, whether historically true or not, and is the best witness to the 
essential goodness of the race which has evolved it.” 


I cannot assent to this. And the reason of my dissent is 
ably expressed in a very noble address by Dr. Martineau, 
lately published under the title, Ideal Substitutes for God. 


1 Lessing, by James Sime. 
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The writer shows that an ideal, just because it is a creation of 
my own, will always affect me merely as an artistic thought, 
and never touch me with a moral pressure. 

“ When I am awed and subdued before the grace and grandeur of a moral 
superior, it is not because he suggests, but because he realises, a higher con- 
ception of excellence ; it is as a living agent, as a personal embodiment, of 
righteousness that he wields authority over my conscience. Take away this 
element, tear the picture out of the volume of true history, and cast it to the 
transient winds of imagination, and all is immediately changed. The image 
remaining the same I may still admire; but no longer in grave silence— 
rather with outspoken praise: of my compunction I am relieved: the 
strength of resolution is relaxed: the ‘lifting power’ of a devout imagina- 
tion is gone ; and, if I have gained any new variety of thought, it is simply 
added to my culture, but does not transform my life. A conception which 
reports itself as empty of reality, even if it startles us into a momentary 
awe, can no more receive our reverent embrace than the shade of a departed 
ancestor or guide. There is nothing to sustain the worshipful influence of 
its presence : we cannot venerate our own idea.” 

These words of Dr. Martineau refer to the ideals which are 
the creations of our individual thought; but they are as 
searchingly true of an ideal which results from the imagina- 
tion of the race. And if humanity come once to feel that of 
its own pensive broodings over a noble life, shaken through 
the sieve of time, there remains this conception of an ideal 
excellence as the slow siftings of its finer thought, do you 
suppose for a moment it will Aneel before that lonely figure 
any more? Will men empty themselves here, in adoring 
homage, of their self-satisfied pride, to receive into their vacant 
hearts the fulness of reverence and love? It is idle to expect 
it. Rather, humanity will carry its own head the higher, and 
wear this conquest of its ethic thought like a star upon its 
brow. 

And may we not go a step further, and say that this danger 
of humanity accepting as a product of its own the ethical 
majesty of Christ, and nourishing thereby its pride, is not 
dispelled, be Christ never so real, unless we have seen that 
that marvellous duality of the holiness of an unapproachable 
humility, and the strength of spiritual authority to command, 
is the note of a nature which we are unable to classify among 
the types of pure humanity at all? And this danger, if real, 
becomes every day greater. For the sense of the solidarity of 
mankind is gaining a stronger hold upon the thoughts of men ; 
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and, as it strengthens, each man will identify himself, with 
increasing ease, with the past efforts of the race; and Christ 
will be regarded as merely a beautiful link in the continuity 
of ethical endeavour. 

Such then are some of the reasons which justify us in 
attaching importance to the proof of the historical fidelity of 
the evangelists. There is one other reason I should like to 
mention, and it is this: Christ is becoming, day by day, more 
emphatically the heart and soul of the religion of his fol- 
lowers. Formerly it was not altogether so. Christianity was 
then an elaborately prepared philosophy, by which it was 
sought to explain the perplexities and lighten the darkness of 
the universe, and to justify the ways of God to man. And 
over the defensive earthworks and rough ramparts of theology 
men had to storm the sacred citadel of Christianity—the 
heart of Christ. This is changed now; and the change is 
largely due to the work of a man held in profound and 
rational reverence by all thoughtful Christians. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago there was published a little book, 
written by the clearest thinker of his time, entitled, The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature. The book contains the sum-total of the 
author’s ponderings upon his faith. It contains the best 
statement he could make in the cause of Christian Apology. 
And it amounts to no more than this—that Christianity has 
done nothing to make the perplexities of nature darker than 
they were before. To those who had ears to hear, Butler’s 
Analogy sounded the knell of systematic theology. For it 
proclaimed to all the world, by the lips of the most thoughtful 
Christian among men, that a science of religion, a co-ordinating 
of the moral phenomena of the world in an acceptable system 
of Divine and human relations, is impossible ; that ugly and 
irreconcilable antagonisms remain, which no Christian teacher, 
any more than heathen sage, can bind together in the bonds of 
a philosophical synthesis. Butler, who knew the strength, 
knew well also the weakness, of his book; and to me there 
are few figures in history more impressive than the figure of 
this pensive Bishop, with his grave doubts and his sad integrity. 
But he did a good work for us. He taught us to look for the 
secret of Christianity, not in the power it has to still “the 
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roaring billows of uncertainty,” but in the power it gives us to 
ride upon their surface. This power is moral, not intellec- 
tual, and it resides in Christ. Slowly we are coming to see 
this clearly. Slowly we are learning to trust Christianity to 
Christ, and to believe that he is able to adapt his own 
religion to the needs of the souls that trust him. 

But it is only the veal Christ we can trust so far, the 
Christ of faithful history. And the need for this trust and its 
results becomes no whit less constraining as the times unfold. 
Appearances are threatening. The results of a deepening 
scepticism, accepted easily by the educated classes as an 
intellectual entertainment, are penetrating, by no means so 
harmlessly, to the “nouvelles couches sociales.” Throughout 
Europe cries of distress are mingled with muttered threats. The 
storm-charged clouds may still ride high in heaven; but the air 
is heavy with a strange suspense, and there is,as the Scandinavian 
nations significantly term it, a lurk’ in the ominous skies. We 
know not when the storm may break, or what the thunderbolt 
may strike, or where the vivid flash may plant its angry dart. 
But when the gathered fury bursts upon us, and stately faiths 
are falling, like the giants of the forest powerless in the 
storm; we shall, more than ever, need this Tree of Life, 
celestial and secure, whose leaves shall be our shelter and 
whose fruit shall be our food. But if human science drain 
away the mystic sap which fills its limbs with life, I can well 
believe that even its stubborn stem will fail, and, before the 
blasts of that whirlwind of despair, the fruits which have fed 
the tribes of God and the leaves which have healed the nations 
will be together shaken from its desolated boughs. But no 
human power can touch the sources of that sacred life; for 
the seed was planted by no earthly husbandman. No “ tran- 
sient winds of imagination” wafted it to earth’s sterile shores. 
No toil of human worker prepared the ground for its recep- 
tion, or guarded the tenderness of its first green shoots. And 
no human power can tell the secret of its growth, though its 
roots are in the soil of earth, and the winds of the world have 
scattered its seeds afar. A. N. MACNICOLL. 


1 Der er Lurk i Veiret. 
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Art. VIL.—Muhammadan Exegesis of the Quran and Traditions. 


HE following account of this branch of Muslim theology, 
technically called *I]m-i-ustl, may be introduced by a 
few remarks on the nature of inspiration according to Islam, 
though that is not strictly speaking a portion of this study. 
There are two terms used to express different degrees of in- 
spiration, Wahi and Ilham. Wahi is the term applied to the 
inspiration of the Quran, and implies that the very words are 
the words of God. It is divided into Wahi Zahir (external 
inspiration), and Wahf Batin (internal inspiration). The 
whole book was prepared in heaven. Muhammad, instructed 
by Gabriel, is simply the medium through which the revela- 
tion reaches man of Wahi Zahir. The Wahi Quran, ze. the 
highest form of inspiration, always came to the ear of the 
Prophet through the instrumentality of Gabriel. In Muham- 
madan theology this is the special work of Gabriel. Thus in 
the Traditions it is related that he appeared to Adam twelve 
times, to Enoch four, to Noah fifty, to Abraham forty-two, to 
Moses four hundred, to Jesus ten times, to Muhammad twenty- 
four thousand times. Ilhim means the inspiration given to a 
saint or to a prophet when he, though rightly guided, delivers 
the subject-matter out of his own mind, and is not a mere 
machine to reproduce the messages of Gabriel. There is a 
lower form of Wahi Zahir, which is called Ishdrat-ul-Malak 
(literally, “sign of the Angel”). This expresses what 
Muhammad meant when he said, “The Holy Ghost has 
entered into my heart.” In other words, he received the 
inspiration through Gabriel, but not by word of mouth. 
This form of inspiration is higher than that possessed by 
saints, and is usually applied to the inspiration of the 
Traditions. This is denied by some, who say that except 
when delivering the Quran Muhammad spoke by Ilham and 
not by Wahi. The practical belief is, however, that the 
Traditions are Wali inspiration, and thus they come to be as 
authoritative as the Quran. This opinion is supported by the 
first verse of the Sura entitled the Star: “By the star 
when it setteth ; your companion Muhammad erreth not, nor 
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is he led astray, neither doth he speak of his own will. It is 
none other than a revelation which hath been revealed to 
him.” In any case the inspiration of Muhammad is some- 
thing quite different from the Christian idea of inspiration, 
which is to Musalmans a very imperfect mode of transmitting 
a revelation of God’s will. That there should be a human as 
well as a divine side to inspiration is an idea not only foreign 
but absolutely repugnant to them. Thus the contents of the 
Quran are in no sense subjective. It is not the work of a 
prophet enlightened by God. It proceeds immediately from 
God, and the word “say” or “speak” precedes, or is under- 
stood to precede, every sentence. This to a Muslim is the 
noblest form of inspiration; this alone stamps a book as 
divine. It is acknowledged that the Injeel—the Gospel—was 
given by Jesus, but as that, too, according to Musalman 
belief, came by the instrumentality of Gabriel during the 
month of Ramazan, it is now frequently asserted that it has 
been lost, and that the four Gospels of the New Testament are 
simply traditions collected by the writers whose names they 
bear. Their value is, therefore, that of the second foundation 
of the Islamic system. 

The question next arises as to the exact way in which 
Gabriel made known his message to Muhammad. The 
Mudirij-ul- Nubuwat, a standard theological work, written in 
Persian, gives some details on this point. Though the Quran is 
all of God, both as to matter and form, yet it was not all made 
known to the Prophet in one and the same manner. The 
following are some of the modes :— 

First, It is recorded, on the authority of “Ayesha, one 
of Muhammad’s wives, that a brightness like the bright- 
ness of the morning came upon the Prophet. According 
to some commentators this brightness remained six months. 
In some mysterious way Gabriel, through this brightness 
or vision, made known the will of God. 

Secondly, Gabriel appeared in the form of Dahiah, one of the 
Companions of the Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace- 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with regard to the abode 
of the soul of Gabriel when he assumed the bodily form of 
Dahiah. At times the angelic nature of Gabriel overcame 
Muhammad, who was then translated to the world of angels. 
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This always happened when the revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of woe. At other 
times, when the message brought by Gabriel was one of con- 
solation and comfort, the human nature of the Prophet over- 
came the angelic nature of the angel, who, in such case, having 
assumed a human form, proceeded to deliver the message. 

Thirdly, The Prophet heard at times the noise of the 
tinkling of a bell. To him alone was known the meaning of 
the sound. He alone could distinguish in and through it the 
words which Gabriel wished him to understand. The effect of 
this mode of Wahi was more marvellous than any of the other 
ways. When his ear caught the sound his whole frame 
became agitated. On the coldest day, the perspiration, like 
beads of silver, would roll down his face. The glorious 
brightness of his countenance gave place to a ghastly hue, 
whilst the way in which he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he was passing. If 
riding, the camel on which he sat would fall to the ground. 
The Prophet one day, when reclining with his head in the lap 
of Zeid, heard the well-known sound; Zeid, too, knew that 
something unusual was happening, for so heavy became the 
head of Muhammad that it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could support the weight. 

Fourthly, At the time of the Mi'raj, or night ascent into 
heaven, God spoke to the Prophet without the intervention of 
an angel. It is a disputed point whether the face of the Lord 
was veiled or not. 

Fifthly, God sometimes appeared in a dream, and placing 
his hand on the Prophet’s shoulders made known his will. 

Sizthly, Twice, angels having each six hundred wings, 
appeared and brought the message from God. 

Seventhly, Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily form, so 
inspired the heart of the Prophet that the words he uttered 
under its influence were the words of God. This is technically 
called Ilka, and by some is supposed to be the degree of 
inspiration to which the Traditions belong. 

Above all, the Prophet was not allowed to remain in any 
error. If, by any chance, he had made a wrong deduction 
from some previous revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to a science of 
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abrogation, according to which some verses of the Quran 
abrogate others. Muhammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-point more than once, and thus it became necessary to 
annul earlier portions of his revelation. 

The Qurin thus given at varying periods of time is now 
looked upon as the standing miracle of Islim. Other divine 
books, it is admitted, were revelations received under the 
form of ideas; not so the Quran, for the actual text of it was 
revealed to the ear of the Prophet. Thus we read in Sura Ixxv. 
verses 16-19 :— 

“ Move not thy tongue in haste to follow and master this revelation ; 

For we will see to the collecting and recital of it ; 
But when we hare recited it, then follow thou the recital ; 
And verily afterwards it shall be ours to make it clear to thee.” 


. 


The Qurin is, then, a miraculous revelation of divine 
eloquence, as regards both form and substance, arrangement 
of words, and its revelation of secret things. It is asserted 
that each well-accredited prophet performed miracles in 
that particular department of human skill or science most 
flourishing in his age. Thus in the days of Moses 
magic exercised a wide influence; but all the magicians of 
Pharaoh’s court had to submit to the superior skill of the 
Hebrew prophet. In the days of Jesus the science of medi- 
cine flourished. Men possessed great skill in the art of 
healing, but no physician could equal the skill of Jesus, 
who not only healed the sick, but raised the dead. In the 
days of Muhammad the special and most striking feature of 
the age was the wonderful power of the Arabs in the art of 
poetry. They were unrivalled for their eloquence, for the 
skill with which they arranged their material and gave expres- 
sion to their thoughts. It is in this very particular that 
superior excellence is claimed for the Quran. It is a sure 
evidence of its miraculous origin that it should thus excel 
in that respect.’ To a Muslim the fact is quite clear, 


1“ The grandeur of the Quran consists, its contents apart, in its diction. 
We cannot explain the peculiarly dignified, impressive, sonorous nature of 
Semitic sound and parlance; its sesquipedalia verba with their crowd of 
affixes and prefixes, each of them affirming its own position, whilst con- 
sciously bearing upon and influencing the central root—which they envelop 
like a garment of many folds, or as chosen courtiers move around the 


anointed person of the king.”—Literary Remains of Emmanuel Deutsch, 
p. 122. 
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and so to him the Quran is far superior to all the preced- 
ing books. So sacred is the text supposed to be, that only 
the Companions of the Prophet are deemed worthy of being 
commentators on it. The work of learned divines since 
then has been to learn the Quran by heart and to master the 
Traditions, with the writings of the earliest commentators 
thereon. The revelation itself is never made a subject of 
investigation or tried by the ordinary rules of criticism. 

A Muhammadan student, after passing through a course of 
instruction in grammar, rhetoric, logic, law, and dogmatics, at 
length reaches the stage when he is permitted to enter upon 
the study of “’ilm-i-ustl,” or the exegesis of the Quran and the 
inspired sayings of the Prophet, now known by the collective 
name of “ Hadis,” or Tradition. This done, he can henceforth 
read the approved commentaries in order to learn what the 
Fathers of Islam have to say. This science in no way fits him 
to be a commentator, for the work of a Muslim divine now is, 
not to bring things “new and old” out of the sacred book, but 
to hand down to others the things old. There is no in- 
dwelling spirit in the Church of Islam which can reveal to the 
devout mind new views of truth, or lead the pious scholar on 
to deeper and more profound knowledge. 

The greatest proficient in theology is the man who can 
repeat the Quran by heart, who knows also and can reproduce at 
will what the early commentators have said, who can remember, 
and quote in the most apposite manner, the Prophet’s sayings, 
preserved in the Traditions handed down by the Companions, 
their followers, and their followers’ followers, who can point 
out a flaw in the Isnad (@.e. chain of narrators) of a Tradition 
quoted by an opponent, or maintain, by repeating the long list 
of names, the authority of the Isnad of the Tradition he quotes 
himself. A good memory, not critical acumen, is the great 
desideratum in a Muslim theologian. The chief qualification 
of a Hatiz, a man who can repeat the whole Quran by heart, is 
not that he shall understand its meaning, but that he shall be 
able to pronounce each word correctly. By men who are not 
Arabs by birth this is only to be attained after years of practice 
from childhood. In the early days of Islam the great autho- 
rities on the question of the correct pronunciation of the Quran 
were the Khalifs Abu Bekr, Omar, Osman, and ’Ali, and ten 
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of the Companions, who learned from the Prophet himself the 
exact way in which Gabriel had spoken. The Arabic of 
heaven was the Arabic of Islim. The effort, however, to pre- 
serve one uniform method of repeating the Quran failed. Men 
of other lands could not acquire the pure intonation of Mecca, 
and so no less than seven different ways of reading the sacred 
book became current. Here was a great difficulty, but it 
proved surmountable. Abu Ibn Kab, one of the Companions, 
had become so famous asa reader that the Prophet himself 
said, “Read the Quran under Abu Ibn Kab.” Then men 
remembered that Abu Ibn Kab had stated that one day, when 
scandalised at man after man who entered the mosque repeat- 
ing the Quran in different ways, he spoke to Muhammad about 
it. His Highness said,“O Abu Ibn Kab! intelligence was 
sent to me to read the Quran in one dialect, and I was atten- 
tive to the Court of God, and said, ‘ Make easy the reading of 
the Quran to my sects.” Then instructions were sent to me a 
second time saying, ‘ Read the Quran in two dialects.’ Then 
I turned myself to the Court of God saying, ‘ Make easy the 
reading of the Quran to my sects.’ Then a voice was sent 
to me the third time saying, ‘Read the Quran in seven 
dialects.’ ”’ 

This removed all difficulty, and the foresight displayed by 
the Prophet in thus obtaining a divine sanction for the various 
ways of reading was looked upon as a proof of his inspiration. 

Thus arose the “ haft qirat,” or seven readings of the Quran, 
now recognised. 

In the Quran compiled by the order of the Khalif Osman, 
there were no vowel-points, but when men of other countries 
embraced Islim they found great difficulty in mastering 
Arabic. Khalid bin Ahmad, a great grammarian, invented the 
short vowels and other diacritical marks. The seven famous 
“ Readers,” whose names have been given to the various modes 
of reading, are Imam Nafi of Medina, Imdm Ibn-i-Kasir of 
Mecca, Imam Abu Umr of Basra, Imam Hamza of Kufa, 
Imam Ibn ’Smir of Syria, Imam ’Asim of Kufa, Imim Kisde 
of Kufa. These learned men affixed different vowel-points in 
many places in the Quran, and thus slight differences of mean- 
ing arose. In India the “ qirat,”—reading,—of Imam ’Asim is 
followed by both Sunnis and Shia’hs. There are three read- 
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ings of lesser note allowable when reading the Quran privately, 
but not when reciting any part in a liturgical service. During 
the month of Ramazan the Quran is repeated every night in 
the mosque, it being so arranged that one-thirtieth part shall 
be recited each night. The Imam of the Mosque, or public 
reader, who commences according to one of the seven recog- 
nised readings (qirdt), must keep to the same all the month. 
As he has to recite without a book this involves a great 
exercise of the memory. <A good Hafiz will know the whole 
seven varieties. The various readings thus introduced, though 
unimportant in their nature,’ amount to about five hundred in 
number. The following are a few illustrations, In the second 
Stra Abu Umr reads, “ Nor shall ye be questioned concerning 
that which they have done ;” but ’Asim reads, “ That which ye 
have done.” This is caused by putting two dots above the line 
instead of below it. Again ’Asim reads, “ Say, enter ye the gates 
of hell” (Stira xxxix. 73), but Nafi reads, “Say, ye will be made 
to enter hell,’—that is, by a slight change the passive is sub- 
stituted for the active voice. These are fair samples of the rest. 
No doctrine, so far as we know, is touched, but the way in which 
Tradition records the Prophet’s anticipation of the difficulty is 
instructive to the student of Islim. At times, too, fierce disputes 
have arisen between the followers of the seven famous readers 
whose names we have given above. About the year 930 A.D. 
Ibn Shanabad, a resident of Baghdad, ventured to introduce 
some different readings in his recital of the Quran. The people 
of Baghdad, not knowing these, were furious, and the Khalif 
was compelled to cast the offender into prison. A council of 
divines was called together, before whom the unhappy Ibn 
Shanabad was produced. Fora while he maintained the cor- 
rectness of his “ readings,” but after being whipped seven times 
he said, “ I renounce my manner of reading, and in future will 
follow the copy of the Quran drawn up by the Khalif Osman.” 

Closely connected with this subject is the history of the rise 
of the science of grammar. As Islam spread, it became neces- 
sary to expound the Quran to persons unacquainted with 


1 The opinion of Von Hammer, quoted by Sir W. Muir in his Life of 
Muhammad (vol. i. p. 27), seems to be correct: “We may hold the Qurin 
to be as surely Muhammad’s word as the Muhammadans hold it to be the 
word of God.” 
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Arabic. The science of grammar then became an important 
branch of study, and the collection of Traditions a necessary 
duty. The Faithful were for a long time in doubt as to the 
lawfulness of applying the laws of grammar to so sacred a 
book. There was no command in the book itself to do so, nor 
had the Prophet given any directions on this point. It was 
then neither “ farz” nor “ sunnat,” that is, neither a command 
based on the Quran nor one based on any saying or act of the 
Prophet. The Traditions, however, solve the difficulty. 

Al Mamoun, the distinguished though heretical Khalif of 
Paghdad, was a patron of Al Farra, the chief of grammarians. A 
distinguished pupil of his, Abu’l Abbas Thalub, on his deathbed 
expressed his belief in the fact that the Quranists, the Tra- 
ditionists, and others, had gained their heavenly reward, but he 
had been only a grammarian, and grammar after all was, in 
connection with the Quran, a science of doubtful legality. 
The friend to whom he told his doubts and fears went home 
and saw a vision. I[t is thus recorded: “I had a vision in 
my sleep that very night, and I saw the blessed Prophet, who 
said to me, ‘Give my greeting to Abu’l Abbas Thalub, and 
say, Thou art master of the superior science.” The Prophet 
had now spoken, and henceforth grammar became a lawful 
study in Islim. Muslims now quote the Quran as a perfect 
model of style ; it may be well to remember that the rules 
have been made to suit it, and that, therefore, it is but natural 
that it should be perfect according to the present canons of 
Arabic grammar.’ 

The question of the interpretation of the text speedily 
became a very important branch of the ’ilm-i-ustl. The 
Qurin was brought from Paradise by Gabriel to Muhammad 
as occasion required. The Prophet was reproached for not 
having a complete revelation, and answered the reproach by 
the following verse, sent then for the purpose : “ The infidels 
say, ‘Unless the Quran be sent down to him all at once ’— 
but in this way we stablish thy heart in it, in parcels have 
we parcelled it out to thee” (Stra xxv. 34). The revelation 

1“ Were we to examine the Qurfn by the rules of rhetoric and criticism 
as they are taught in Muslim schools, we should be obliged to acknowledge 
that it is the perfection of thought and expression; an inevitable result, as 


the Muslims drew their principles of rhetoric from that very book.”— Baron 
M., de Slane, in the introduction to [bn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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thus given is entirely objective ; it came to the ear of the 
Prophet through the teaching of Gabriel. “This is the hon- 
ourable Quran, written in the preserved book ” (Stra xlv. 
6,7). Gabriel addresses the Prophet thus: “ When we have 
recited it, then follow thou the recital” (Stra xl. 18). The 
external mode in which it came is referred to in the verse, 
“We have sent down to thee an Arabic Qurin” (Stra xx. 
112). The fragmentary way in which the Quran was given 
was not without its difficulties. Some passages contradicted 
others, some were difficult to understand. To the Prophet 
alone was the solution known. The knowledge he communi- 
cated to his immediate followers, the Companions, as they are 
called, thus: “To thee have we sent down this book of moni- 
tions, that thow mayest make clear to men what hath been sent 
down to them” (Stra xvi. 46). The Companions thus 
instructed became perfectly acquainted with the whole revela- 
tion. This knowledge they handed down by word of mouth 
to their followers, the Taba’{n, who in their turn passed it on 
to their followers, the Taba-i-Taba’in. The art of writing then 
became common, and the business of the commentator hence- 
forth was to collect together the sayings of the Companions 
thus handed down. Criticism of a passage in the Quran was 
not his duty ; criticism of a comment on it by a Companion 
was beyond his province: the first was too sacred to be 
touched, the second must be accepted if only the chain of nar- 
rators of the statement were perfect. Thus early in the history 
of Islim were the principles of exegesis fixed and settled. 
Every word, every sentence, has now its place and class. The 
commentator has now only to reproduce what was written before, 
though he may, in elucidation of the point, bring forth some 
tradition hitherto unnoticed, which would, however, be a diffi- 
cult thing to do. It will thus be seen that anything like the 
work of a Christian commentator, with all its fresh life and 
new ideas, is not to be had in Islam. The perfection of its 
exegesis is its dogmatic and antique nature — 
“ While as the world rolls on from age to age, 
And realms of thought expand, 


The letter stands without expanse or range, 
Stiff as a dead man’s hand.”?! 





1 Stanley’s Hastern Church, p. 279. 
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The technical terms which the student must know, and the 
definitions of which he must understand, are those which relate 
to the nature of the words, the sentences, the use of the words 
of the Quran, and the deduction of arguments from passages in 
the book. 

I. The words of the Quran are divided into four classes. 

(1.) Khass,or special words. These are subdivided into three 
classes. First, words which relate to genus, eg. mankind. 
Secondly, words which relate to species, eg. a man, which 
refers to men as distinguished from women. Thirdly, words 
which relate to special individuality, eg. Zeid, which is the 
name of a special individual. 

(2.) ’Amm, or common or collective names, such as “ people.” 

(3.) Mushtarik, or words which have several significations, as 
the Arabic word “’ain,” which may mean an eye, a fountain, 
or the sun. Again, the word “Sulat,” if connected with God, 
may mean mercy, as “sulat Ullah,” the mercy of God ; if with 
man, it may mean either “ namiaz,” a stated liturgical service, or 
“ dw,” prayer in its ordinary sense. 

(4.) Muawwal, words which have several significations, all of 
which are possible, and so a special explanation is required. 
For example, in Stra eviii. 2, we read in Sale’s translation, 
“Wherefore pray unto the Lord and slay (the victims).” The 
word translated “slay” is in Arabic “nahr,” which has many 
meanings. The followers of the great Legist Abu Hanifa 
render it “sacrifice,” and add the words “ the victims.” The 
followers of Ibn Shafa’f say it means “placing the hands on 
the breast in prayer.” 

This illustrates the difference between Mushtarik and 
Muawwal. In the former, only one meaning is allowable, and 
that meaning the context settles; in the latter both meanings 
are allowable, and both right. 

These divisions of words having been well mastered, and the 
power of defining any word in the Quran gained, the student 
passes on to consider the nature of the sentences. These are 
divided into two great classes—“the Obvious,” and “the 
Hidden.” 

This division is referred to in the following passage of the 
Quran: “He it is who hath sent down to thee the book. 
Some of its signs are of themselves perspicuous; these are 
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the basis (literally “ mother”) of the book, and others are 
Jigurative. But they whose hearts are given to err, follow 
its figures, craving discord, craving an interpretation; yet 
none knoweth its interpretation, but God.’ And the stable 
in knowledge say: ‘We believe in it, it is all from God’” 
(Sura iii. 3). This has given rise to the division of the whole 
book into literal and allegorical statements. In order to 
explain these correctly the commentator must know (1) the 
reason why, (2) the place where, (3) the time when, the par- 
ticular passage he is expounding was revealed; he must know 
whether it abrogates or is abrogated, whether it is in its 
proper order and place or not; whether it contains its mean- 
ing within itself or needs the light which the context throws 
upon it; he must know all the traditions which bear upon 
it, and the authority for each such tradition. This effec- 
tually confines the order of commentators in the strict sense 
of the word to the Companions, and supplies the reason why 
commentators since then simply reproduce their opinions. 
But to return from this digression. Sentences are Zahir— 
“obvious,” or Khafi—“hidden.” Obvious sentences are 
divided into four classes. 

I. (1.) Zahir, or obvious, the meaning of which is so clear 
that he who hears it at once understands its meaning with- 
out seeking for any explanation. This kind of sentence may 
be abrogated. Unless abrogated, action in accordance with 
it is to be considered as the express command of God. All 
penal laws and the rules regulating the substitution of one 
religious act for another, ¢.g. almsgiving instead of fasting, 
must be based on this, the clearest of the obvious sentences. 

(2.) Nass,a word commonly used for a text of the Quran, 
but in its technical meaning here expressing what is meant by 
a sentence, the meaning of which is made clear by some word 
which occurs in it. The following sentence illustrates both 
Ziéhir and Nass: “Take in marriage of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four.” This sentence is Zéhir, because 
marriage is here declared lawful ; it is Nass, because the words 


1 This interpretation God made known to the Prophet, who communicated 
it to the Companions, hence all orthodox opinion must be in strict accord- 
ance with theirs. They were the sole depositaries of the inspired com- 
mentary given by Muhammad. There is now no room for, as there is no 
need of, any other. 
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“one, two, three, four,” which occur in the sentence, show the 
unlawfulness of having more than four wives. 

(3.) Mufassir, or explained. This is a sentence which needs 
some word in it to explain it and make it clear. Thus, “ And 
the angels prostrated themselves, all of them with one accord, 
save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words “save Iblis,” show that 
he did not prostrate himself. This kind of sentence may be 
abrogated. 

(4.) Mukham, or perspicuous. This is a sentence as to the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt, and which cannot be 
controverted, thus: “God knoweth all things” (Sura v. 98). 
This kind of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on such 
sentences without departing from the literal sense is the 
highest degree of obedience to God’s command. 

The difference between these sentences is seen when there is 
a real or apparent contradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, and so on. Thus 
Mukham cannot be abrogated or changed by any of the pre- 
ceding, or Mufassir by Nass, ete. 

The other great division of sentences is that of 

II. (1.) Khafi, or hidden. Such are those sentences in which 
other persons or things are hidden beneath the plain meaning 
of a word or expression contained therein, as, “as for a thief, 
whether male or female, cut ye off their hands in recompense 
for their doings ” (Stira v. 42). The word for thief is “ Sariq,” 
and in this passage it is understood to include highwaymen, 
pickpockets, plunderers of the dead, etc. These meanings are 
Kha/ft, or hidden under it. 

(2.) Mushkil, or ambiguous. The following is given as an 
illustration : “And (their attendants) shall go round about 
them with vessels of silver and goblets. The bottles shall be 
bottles of silver.” The difficulty here is that bottles were not 
made of silver, but of glass.) The commentators say, however, 
that glass is dull in colour, though it has some lustre, whilst 
silver is white, and not so bright as glass. Now it may be, 
that the bottles of Paradise will be like glass bottles as regards 
their lustre, and like silver as regards their colour. But any- 
how, it is very difficult to ascertain the meaning. 

(3.) Mujmal. These are, first, sentences which may have a 
variety of interpretations, owing to the words in them being 
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capable of several meanings ; the meaning which is given to 
the sentence in the Traditions relating to it should be acted 
on and accepted; secondly, the sentence may contain some 
very rare word, and thus its meaning may be doubtful, as 
“Man truly is by creation hasty” (Stira lxx. 19). _In this 
verse the word “ hali’ ”—hasty—is very rarely used, and had it 
not been for the following words, “when evil toucheth him, 
he is full of complaint; but when good befalleth him, he 
becometh niggardly,” its meaning would not have been at all 
easy to understand. 

The following is an illustration of the first kind of Mujmal 
sentences: “Stand for prayer (salit) and give alms (zakat).” 
Both salat and zakat are Mushtarik words. The people there- 
fore did not understand this verse, so they applied to 
Muhammad for an explanation. He explained to them that 
“salat”” might mean the ritual of public prayer, standing to 
say the words “God is great,” or standing to repeat a few 
verses of the Quran; or it might mean private prayer. The 
primitive meaning of “zakat” is “growing.” The Prophet, 
however, fixed the meaning here to that of “ almsgiving,” and 
said, “Give of your substance one-fortieth part.” 

(4.) Mutashabih. These are sentences so difficult that men 
cannot understand them, nor will they do so until the day of 
Resurrection. The Prophet, however, knew their meaning. 
This is alluded to in a passage already quoted from Sura iii. 3 
(ante, p. 745). Such are the letters A, L,M; A,L,R; Y,A 
at the commencement of some of the Suras. Such expres- 
sions also as “ God’s hand,” “ The face of God,” “God sitteth,” 
etc., come under this category. 

The next point to be considered is the use of words in the 
Quran, and here again we find the symmetrical division into 
four classes. 

(1.) Hagigat, that is, words which are used in their literal 
meaning, as “rukw’,” a prostration; “salt,” in the sense of 
prayer. 

(2.) Majaz, or words which are used in a figurative sense, 
as “salit” in the sense of “ Namaz”—a liturgical service. 

(3.) Sarth, or words the meaning of which is quite evident, 
as, “ Thou art divorced,” “Thou art free.” 

(4.) Kinaya&h, or words which, being used in a metaphorical 
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sense, require the aid of the context to make their meaning 
clear, as, “Thou art separated,” which may, as it stands alone, 
mean “Thou art divorced.” This class also includes all pro- 
nouns the meaning of which is only to be known from the 
context, ¢.g. one day the Prophet not knowing who knocked at 
his door, said, “ Who art thou?” The man replied, “It is I.” 
Muhammad answered, “Why dost thou say I, I? Say thy 
name, that I may know who thou art.” The pronoun “1” is 
Kinayah. 

The most important and most difficult branch of exegesis is 
“istidlal,” or the science of deducing arguments from the 
Quran. This too is divided into four sections, as follows :— 

(1.) *Ibarat, or the plain sentence. “ Mothers, after they are 
divorced, shall give suck unto their children two full years, 
and the father shall be obliged to maintain them and clothe 
them according to that which is reasonable” (Sura ii. 233). 
From this verse two deductions are made. First, from the 
fact that the word “them” is in the feminine plural, it must 
refer to the mothers and not to the children; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother is incumbent on the father, it 
shows that the relationship of the child is closer with the 
father than with the mother. Penal laws may be based on a 
deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Isharat, that is, a sign or hint which may be given from 
the order in which the words are placed. 

(3.) Daldlat, or the argument which may be deduced from 
the use of some special word in the verse, as, “Say not to 
your parents, Fie” (Arabic “ uff”) (Stira xvii. 23). From the 
use of the word “ uff,” it is argued that children may not beat 
or abuse their parents. Penal laws may be based on “ dalalat.” 
Thus, “Their aim will be to abet disorder on the earth; but 
God loveth not the abettors of disorder” (Stra v. 69). The 
word translated “aim” is in Arabic literally yasa’tina, “they 
run.” From this the argument is deduced that as highwaymen 
wander about, they are included amongst those whom God 
loves not, and that therefore the severest punishment may be 
given to them, for any deduction that can come under the head 
of “daldlat” is a sufficient basis for the formation of the 
severest penal laws. 

(4.) Igtizd. Thisis a deduction which demands certain condi- 
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tions. “ Whosoever killeth a believer by mischance, shall be 
bound to free a believer from slavery” (Stra iv. 95). As a 
man cannot free his neighbour’s slave, the condition here 
required, though not expressed, is that the slave should be his 
own property. 

The Quran is divided into :— 

(1.) Harf (plural Huri/), letters. The numbers given by 
different authorities vary. In one standard book it is said that 
there are 338,606 letters. 

(2.) Kalimah (plural Kalimdat), words, stated by some to 
amount to 79,087 ; by others to 77,934. 

(3.) A yat (plural Aydt), verses. Ayat really means a sign, 
and was the name given by Muhammad to short sections or 
verses of the Quran. The end of a verse is determined by the 
position of a small circle®. The early Quran readers did not 
agree as to the position of these circles, and so five different 
ways of arranging them have arisen. This accounts for a 
variation in the number of verses in various editions. The 
varieties are :— 

(1.) Kwfa verses. The readers in the city of Kufa say that 
they followed the custom of ’Ali. Their way is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6239 verses. 

(1.) Basra verses. The readers of Basra follow ’Asim bin 
Hajjaj, a Companion. They reckon 6204 verses. 

(111.) Shami verses. The readers in Syria (Shim) followed 
Abd-ullah bin Umr, a Companion, and reckon 6225 verses. 

(iv.) Mecca verses. According to this arrangement there 
are 6219 verses. 

(v.) Medina verses. This way of reading contains 6211 
verses. In each of the above the verse “ Bismillah” (“in the 
name of God”) is not reckoned. It occurs 113 times in the 
Quran. 

The meaning of no important passage, so far as we know, is 
affected by this diversity of punctuation. Most of the cases 
are like the following :—In Sura xxvii. an account is given of 
the Queen of Sheba’s receiving a letter from King Solomon. 
Addressing her nobles she said, “ Verily, kings, when they 
enter a city (by force) waste the same, and abase the most 
powerful of the inhabitants hereof: and so will (these) do (with 
us).” 
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Many readers put the full stop after the word “ hereof,” and 
say that God is the speaker of the words “and so will they 
do.” 

(4.) Suéira, or chapter. The word Suira means a row or 
series, such as a line of bricks arranged in a wall, but is 
now exclusively used for chapters in the Quran. These 
are one hundred and fourteen in number. The Suras are 
not numbered, but each one has an appropriate name, gene- 
rally taken from some expression which occurs in it. They 
are not arranged in chronological order, but according to 
their length. As a general rule, the shorter Suras belong to 
the Meccan period of the Prophet’s career, and the longer 
ones to the time when he was consolidating his power at 
Medina. The best way, therefore, to read the Quran, is to 
begin at the end. The attempt to arrange the Suras in due 
order is a very difficult one, and, after all, can only be approxi- 
mately correct. Individual Suras, too, are often very composite 
in their character. Such as they are, they have been from the 
beginning. The recension made by Zeid, in the reign of Osman, 
has been handed down unaltered in its form. The only varia- 
tions now to be found in the text have been already noticed at 
the commencement of this paper. They in no way affect the 
arrangement of the Suras. 

(5.) Sipara,a thirtieth portion. This is a Persian word derived 
from sf, thirty, and para, a portion. The Arabs call each of 
these divisions a Juz. Owing to this division, a pious man can 
recite the whole Quran in a month, taking one s{pdra each day. 
Musalmians never quote the Quran as we do by Stira and Ayat ; 
but by the Sipara and Rukw’, a term we now proceed to ex- 
plain. 

(6.) Ruki’ (plural Rukidt). This word literally means a 
prostration when in the act of worship. The collection of 
verses recited from the Quran, ascriptions of praise offered to 
God, and various ritual acts connected with these, constitute 
one act of worship called a “rak’at.” After reciting some 
verses in this form of prayer, the worshipper makes a Rukw’ or 
prostration ; the portion then recited takes that name. Tradi- 
tion states that the Khalif Osman, when reciting the Quran 
during the month of Ramazan, used to make twenty rak’ats 
each evening. In each rak’at he introduced different verses of 
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the Quran, beginning with the first chapter and going steadily 
on. In this way he recited about two hundred verses each 
evening ; that is, about ten verses in each rak’at. Since then 
it has been the practice to recite the Quran in this way in 
Ramazan, and also to quote it by the rukw’, eg. “such a 
passage is in such a Sipdra and in such a Rukw’.” 

The following account of a rak’at will make the matter plain. 
When the Faithful are assembled in the mosque, the Imam or 
leader being in front facing the Qibla, the service commences 
thus :—Each worshipper stands and says the Niyyat (literally 
“intention”), a form of words declaring his intention to say his 
prayers. He then says, “God is great.” After this, looking 
downwards, he says, “ Holiness to Thee, O God! and praise be 
to Thee, Great is Thy name, Great is Thy greatness, There is no 
deity but Thee.” Then follows: “I seek from God refuge 
from cursed Satan.” Then the Tasmiyah is repeated—* In 
the name of God, the Compassionate and Merciful.” Then fol- 
lows the Fatihah, that is, the short chapter at the commence- 
ment of the Quran. After this has been recited, the Imam 
proceeds, on the first night of the month Ramazan, with the 
first verse of the second chapter.’ After saying a few verses, 
he makes a Rukw’; that is, he bends his head and body down, 
and places his hands on his knees. In this position he says, 
“God is great.” Then he repeats three times the words, “ I 
extol the holiness of my Lord, the Great.” He then stands 
up and says—*“ God hears him who praises Him.” To this the 
people respond, “O Lord, Thou art praised.” Again, falling on 
his knees, the worshipper says, “ God is great.” Then he puts 
first his nose and then his forehead on the ground and says 
three times, “ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Most High.” 
Then, sitting on his heels, he says, “God is great ;” and again 
repeats as before, “I extol,” etc. He then rises and says, “ God 
is great.” This is one rak’at. On each night in Ramazan this 
is gone through twenty times—the only variation being that after 
the Fatihah, and before the first prostration, fresh verses of the 
Quran are introduced. The whole is, of course, done in Arabic, 
in whatever country the worshippers may be. The name of the 
prostration (Ruku’) has been transferred to the portion of the 


1 On ordinary occasions any verses may be chosen. The 112th Sura is the 
one generally repeated. 
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Quran recited just before it is made. There are altogether 557 
Rukwat. 

(7.) The other divisions are not important. They are, a 
Sumn, Ruba’, Nisf, Suls, that is, one-eighth, one-fourth, one- 
half, one-third of a Sipdra respectively. 

In reciting the Qurin the worshipper must be careful to 
say the “Takbir,” ie. “God is great,” after the several 
appointed places. Such a place is after the recital of the 93d 
Sura. The custom arose in this way. The Hypocrites came 
to the Prophet and asked him to relate the story of the 
“Seven Sleepers.” He said, “I will tell you to-morrow ;” but 
he forgot to add the words “ if God will.” By way of warning, 
God allowed no inspiration to descend upon him for some 
days. Then the Hypocrites began to laugh and say, “ God has 
left him.” As it was not God’s purpose to put his Messenger 
to ridicule, the Sura entitled “The Brightness” (xciii.) was 
immediately brought by the ever-ready Gabriel. It begins 
“ By the brightness of the morning, and by the night when it 
groweth dark, thy Lord hath not forsaken thee, neither doth He 
hate thee.” In remembrance of this signal interposition of 
Providence on his behalf, the Prophet always concluded the 
recital of this Sura with the words “God is great.” The 
practice thus became a “sunnat” obligation ; that is, it should 
be done because the Prophet did it. 

The doctrine of abrogation is a very important one in con- 
nection with the study of the Quran. It is referred to in the 
verse, “ Whatever verses we cancel or cause thee to forget, we 
give thee better in their stead, or the like thereof” (Sura 
ii. 105). This isa Medina Stra. Some verses which were 
cancelled in the Prophet’s lifetime are not now extant. 
Abdullah Ibn Mastid states that the Prophet one day recited 
a verse, which he immediately wrote down. The next 
morning he found it had vanished from the material on which 
it had been written. Astonished at this, he acquainted 
Muhammad with the fact, and was informed that the verse in 
question had been revoked. There are, however, many verses 
still in the Quran which have been abrogated. It was an ex- 
ceedingly convenient doctrine, and one needed to explain the 
change of front which Muhammad made at different periods 
of his career. Certain rules have been laid down to regulate 
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the practice. The verse which abrogates is called Nasikh, 
and the abrogated verse Manstikh. Manstkh verses are of 
three kinds :—First, where the words and the sense have both 
been abrogated ; secondly, where the letter only is abrogated 
and the sense remains; thirdly, where the sense is abrogated 
though the letter remains. This is the class which practically 
comes into Ilm-i-Ustl. Authorities differ as to the number 
of verses abrogated. Sale states that they have been estimated 
at two hundred and twenty-five. The principal ones are not 
many in number, and are very generally agreed upon. We 
give a few examples. It is a fact worthy of notice that they 
occur chiefly, if not almost entirely, in Stras delivered at 
Medina. There, where Muhammad had to confront Jews and 
Christians, he was at first politic in his aim to win them over 
to his side, and then, when he found them obstinate, the 
doctrine of abrogation came in conveniently. This is seen 
plainly in the following case. At Mecca Muhammad and his 
followers did not stand facing any particular direction when at 
prayer, a fact to which the following passage refers : “To God 
belongeth the east and west ; therefore, whithersoever ye turn 
yourselves to pray, there is the face of God” (Stra ii. 115). 
When Muhammad arrived at Medina, he entered into friend- 
ship with the Jews and tried to win them to his side. The 
Qibla (sanctuary) towards which the worshippers now invari- 
ably turned at prayer was Jerusalem. This went on for a 
while, but when Muhammad claimed to be not merely a 
Prophet for the Arabs, but the last and the greatest of all the 
Prophets, when he asserted that Moses had foretold his advent, 
and that his revelations were the same as those contained in their 
own Scriptures, they utterly refused allegiance to him. In 
the first half of the second year of the Hijra the breach 
between them was complete. It was now time to reconcile 
the leaders of the Quraish tribe at Mecca. So the verse 
quoted above was abrogated by “We have seen thee 
turning thy face towards heaven, but we will have thee turn 
to a Qibla, which shall please thee. Turn then thy face 
toward the Holy Temple (of Mecca), and wherever ye be, turn 
your faces toward that part” (Stra ii. 139). The Faithful 
were consoled by the assurance that though they had not done 
so hitherto, yet God would not let their faith be fruitless, 
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for unto man He was merciful and gracious (v. 138). The 
doctrine of abrogation is brought in for a more personal 
matter in the following case: “It is not permitted to thee to 
take other wives, or to change thy present wives for other 
women, though their beauty charm thee, except slaves, which 
thy right hand shall possess” (Stra xxxiii 52). This is said 
by Beidawi, and other eminent Muslim divines, to have been 
abrogated by a verse which, though placed before it in the 
arrangement of verses, was really delivered after it. The 
verse is: “O Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto 
whom thou hast given their dower, and also the slaves which 
thy right hand possesseth of the booty which God hath 
granted thee; and the daughters of thy uncle, and the 
daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father’s side, and on thy 
mother’s side, who have fled with thee from Mecca, and any 
other believing woman, if she give herself to the Prophet; in 
case the Prophet desireth to take her to wife. Thisis a 
peculiar privilege granted unto thee above the rest of the true 
believers” (Stira xxxiii. 49). | Again, the second verse of Sura 
Ixxiii. reads, “Stand up all night, except a small part of it, for 
prayer.” According to a Tradition handed down by *Ayesha 
the last verse of this Sura was revealed a year later. It makes 
matters much easier. “God measureth the night and the 
day ; he knoweth that ye cannot count its hours aright, and 
therefore turneth to you mercifully. Recite then so much of 
the Quran as may be easy to you” (v.20). The other verses 
abrogated relate to the Ramazin Fast, to Jihad or holy wars, 
the law of retaliation, and other matters of social interest. 

The doctrine of abrogation is now commonly applied by 
Musalmian controversialists to the Old and New Testaments, 
which they say are abrogated by the Quran. This is not, 
however, a legitimate use of the doctrine. According to the 
best and most ancient Muslim divines, abrogation refers 
entirely to the Quran and the Traditions, and even then is 
confined to commands and prohibitions. 

Thus in the Tafsir-i-Itifiq’ it is written “ Abrogation 
affects those matters which God has confined to the followers 
of Muhammad, and one of the chief advantages of it is that 


1 Tafsir means acommentary. Sharh-i-Tafsir is the name given to explana- 
tory notes on a commentary. 
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the way is made easy.” In the Tafsir-i-Mazhiri we find, 
“ Abrogation refers only to commands and prohibitions, not to 
facts or historical statements.” Again, no verse of the 
Quran or a Tradition can be abrogated unless the abrogating 
verse is distinctly opposed to it in meaning. If it is a verse 
of the Quran we must have the authority of Muhammad him- 
self for the abrogation; if a Tradition, that of a Companion. 
Thus, “ The word of a commentator or a Mujtahid is not suffi- 
cient unless there is a ‘ genuine Tradition’ to show the matter 
clearly. The question of the abrogation of any previous com- 
mand depends on historical facts with regard to the abrogation, 
not on the mere opinion of a commentator.” It cannot be 
shown that either Muhammad or a Companion ever said that 
the Bible was abrogated. This rule, whilst it shows that the 
assertion of modern controversialists on this point is void of 
foundation, also illustrates another point to which we have 
often called attention, viz, that in Islam all interpretation 
must be regulated by traditionalism. 

The question of the eternal nature of the Quran does not 
properly come under the head of ’I]m-i-Usul, but it is a dogma 
fondly cherished by many Muslims. In the days of the Khalif 
Al-Mamoun this question was fiercely debated. The Free- 
thinkers, whilst believing in the mission of Muhammad, asserted 
that the Quran was created, by which statement they meant 
that the revelation came to him in a subjective mode, and that 
the language was his own. The book was thus brought within 
the reach of criticism. In the year 212 a.H. the Khalif issued 
a decree to the effect that all who held the Quran to be un- 
created were to be declared guilty of heresy. But the Khalif 
himself was a notorious Rationalist, and so the Orthodox, 
though they remained quiet, remained unconvinced. The 
arguments used on the orthodox side are, that not only the 
words but their pronunciation also is eternal, that the attempt 
to draw a distinction between the word as it exists in the Divine 
Mind and as it appears in the Quran is highly dangerous. In 
vain do their opponents argue that if the Quran is uncreated 
two Eternal Beings are in existence. To this it is answered : 
“This is the honourable Quran, written in the preserved 
Tablet ” (Sura lvi. 76). A Tradition is also adduced which 


1 Niiz Namah, by Maulawi Safdar ’Ali, p. 250. 
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states: “God wrote the Thora (Law) with His own hand, and 
with His own hand He created Adam ; and also in the Quran 
it is written, ‘and we wrote for him upon the tables a monition 
concerning every matter, in reference to the tables of the Law 
given to Moses.” If God did this for former prophets and 
their works, how much more, it is argued, should he not have 
done it for the last and greatest of the prophets, and the noble 
Qurin? It is not easy to get a correct definition of the term 
“the uncreated Quran,” but a well-known Arabic book’ puts 
it thus : “ The word as it exists in the mind of God is ‘ Kalam- 
i-Nafsi’ (spiritual word), something unwritten and eternal. It 
is acknowledged by the Ijma’-i-Ummat (consent of the Faith- 
ful), the Traditions, and by other prophets that God speaks. 
The Kalaim-i-Nafsi then is eternal, but the actual words, style, 
eloquence are created by God, so also is the arrangement and 
the miraculous nature of the book.” This seems to be a 
reasonable account of the doctrine, though there are theologians 
who hold that the very words are eternal. The doctrine of abro- 
gation clashes with this idea, but they meet the objection by their 
theory of absolute predestination. This accounts for the cir- 
cumstances which necessitated the abrogation. They, as well 
as the abrogated verses, were determined on from all eternity. 
We here conclude the consideration of the exegesis of the 
Quran, a book difficult and uninteresting for a non-Muslim to 
read, but one which has engaged and is still engaging the earnest 
thoughts of many millions of the human race. Thousands of 
devout students in the great theological schools of Cairo, 
Stamboul, Central Asia, and India are now plodding through 
this very subject which we have been considering ; soon will 
they go forth as teachers of the book they so much revere. 
How utterly unfit that training is to make them wise men in 
any true sense of the word, how calculated to render them 
proud, conceited, and scornful of other creeds, its rigid and 
exclusive character shows. Still, it is a marvellous book; for 
twelve hundred years and more it has helped to mould the 
faith, animate the courage, cheer the despondency of multitudes, 
whether dwellers in the wild uplands of Central Asia, in Hin- 
dustan, or on the shores of the Mediterranean. The Turanian 
and the Aryan, the Arab and the Negro, alike learn its sonorous 


1 Sharhei-’Aqdid-i-Nafsi. 
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sentences, day by day repeat its opening clauses, and pray in 
its words as their fathers prayed before them. 

We must now pass on to the consideration of the Traditions, 
or the second branch of the science of ’Ilm-i- Usul. 

The technical name given to Tradition is Hadis (plural 
Ahadis). It is the record of all that Muhammad did and said. 
It is the belief of every Muslim, to whatever sect he belongs, 
that the Prophet not only spake but acted under a divine 
influence. The mode of the inspiration is different from that 
of the Quran. There the revelation was objective. In the 
Prophet’s sayings recorded in the Traditions the inspiration 
is subjective, but still a true inspiration. This belief places 
the Traditions in a place second only to the Quran ; it makes 
them a true supplement to that book, and thus they not only 
throw light on its meaning, but themselves form the basis on 
which doctrines may be established. Without going so far as 
saying that every Tradition by itself is to be accepted as an 
authority in Islam, we distinctly assert that there can be no 
true conception formed of that system if the Traditions are not 
studied and taken into account. So important a branch of 
Muslim theology is it, that the study of the Traditions is 
included in the ‘Ilm-i-Usul, or science of exegesis. Some 
account of them, therefore, naturally forms part of this paper. 
The first four Khalifs were called the “rightly guided.” They 
had been friends and Companions of the Prophet, and the 
Faithful could always appeal to them in cases of doubt. The 
Prophet had declared that Islim must be written in the hearts 
of men. There was therefore an unwillingness to commit his 
sayings to writing. They were handed down by word of 
mouth. As no argument was so effectual in a dispute as “a 
saying ” of the Prophet, the door was opened by which spurious 
Traditions could be palmed off on the Faithful. To prevent 
this, a number of strict rules were framed, at the head of which 
stands the Prophet’s saying, itself a Tradition, “ Convey to other 
persons none of my words except those which ye know ofa 
surety. Verily, he who purposely represents my words wrongly 
will find a place for himself nowhere but in fire.” To enforce 
this rule, it was laid down that the relater of a Tradition must 
also repeat its “ isndd,” or chain of authorities : as “I heard 
from such an one, who heard from such an one,” and so on, 
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until the chain reached the Prophet himself. Each person, too, 
in this “isndd,” must have been well known for his good 
character and retentive memory. This failed, however, to pre- 
vent a vast number of manifestly false Traditions becoming 
current; so men set themselves to the work of collecting and 
sifting the great mass of Tradition that in the second century of 
Islam had begun to work untold evil. These men are called 
“ Muhadisin,” or “collectors of Tradition.” The Sunnis and 
the Wahhabis recognise six such men, and their collections are 
known as the “Sihah-Sittah,” or six correct books. They are 
the following : 

(1.) The Sahth Bukhd&ré, called after Abu Abdullah Muham- 
mad Ibn-i-Ismail, a native of Bukhara, from whence he has 
derived his name of Bukhari. He was born a.H. 194. He 
was a man of middle height, spare in frame, and as a boy 
totally blind. The grief of his father was on this account 
intense; but he saw one day in a dream the Patriarch 
Abraham, who said to him, “God on account of thy grief and 
sorrow has granted sight to thy son.” The sight being thus 
restored, at the age of ten he went to school, and began to learn 
the Traditions by heart. After his education was finished, a 
famous Muhadis named Dakhli came to Bukhara. One day 
the youthful Bukhari ventured to correct the famous man. It 
was an astounding piece of audacity, but the youth was 
proved to be in the right. This set him on the work of 
collecting and sifting the Traditions. At the early age of 
sixteen he was able to remember fifteen thousand. In course 
of time he collected 600,000 Traditions. The result of his 
examination and selection was that he approved of seven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five. These are now re- 
corded in his great work, the Sahih-i-Bukhari. It is said that he 
never sat down to examine a Tradition without first performing 
a legal ablution, and repeating two rak’at prayers. He then 
said, “ O Lord, let me not make a mistake.” For sixteen years 
he lived in a mosque, and died much respected at the age of 
sixty-four. 

(2.) Sahth-i-Muslim. Muslim Ibn-i-Hajjij was born at 
Nishapur, a city of Khorasan. He collected about 300,000 
Traditions, from which he made his collection. He is said to 
have been a very just man, and willing to oblige all who 
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sought his advice. In fact, this willingness to oblige was the 
indirect cause of his death. One day he was sitting as usual 
in the mosque when some people came to ask him about a 
Tradition. As he could not discover it in the books he had 
with him, he went to his house to search there. The people 
brought him a basket of dates. He went on eating and 
searching, but unfortunately he ate so many dates that he died 
(AH. 261). 

(3.) Sunan-i-Abu Daiid. Abu Daid Sajistani, a native of 
Seistan, was born A.H. 202. He was a great traveller, and went 
to all the chief places of Musalman learning. In knowledge 
of the Traditions, in devotion, in piety, he was unrivalled. He 
collected about 500,000 Traditions, of which he selected four 
thousand eight hundred for his book. 

(4.) Jam?-i-Tirmizt. Abu Isa’ Muhammad Tirmizi was 
born at Tirmiz in the year 209 aH. He was a disciple of 
Bukhari. 

(5.) Sunan-i-Nasat. Abu Abdur Rahman Nasai was born 
at Nasa, in Khorasan, in the year 214 a.H., and died 303 a.H. 
It is recorded of him, with great approbation, that he fasted 
every other day, and had four wives and many slaves, This 
book is considered of great value. He met with his death in 
rather a sad way. He had compiled a book on the virtues of 
"Ali, and as the people of Damascus were at that time inclined 
to the heresy of the Kharigites, he wished to read his book in 
the mosque of that place. After he had read a little way, a 
man arose and asked him whether he knew aught of the praises 
of Muavia, ’Ali’s deadly enemy. He replied that he did not. 
This answer enraged the people, who beat him so severely that 
he died soon after. 

(6.) Sunan-i-Ibn Majah. Ibn Majah was born at ‘Irak 
A.H. 209. This work contains 4000 Traditions. 

The Shfahs reject these books and substitute five books of 
their own instead. They are of a much later date, the last one, 
indeed, having been compiled four hundred years after the 
Hijrah. 

The belief which underlies the question of the authority of 
the Traditions is that before “the Throne of God there stands 
a ‘preserved Table,’ on which all that can happen, and all that 
has ever entered, or will enter, the mind of man is ‘noted ina 
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distinct writing.’ Through the medium of Gabriel, the Prophet 
had access to this.”* It follows then that the words of the 
Prophet are the words of God. Of the four great “ Canonical 
Legists ” of Islim, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal was the greatest collector 
of Traditions. It is said that he knew by heart no less than 
one million. Of these he incorporated thirty thousand into 
his system of jurisprudence. That system is now almost 
obsolete. Abu Hanffa, who is said to have accepted only 
eighteen Traditions as authentic, founded a system which is 
to this day the most powerful in Islam. The Hanifites, how- 
ever, as well as other Muslims, acknowledge the six standard 
collections of Traditions as direct revelations of the will of God. 
They range over a vast number of subjects, and furnish a com- 
mentary on the Quran. The Prophet’s personal appearance, 
his mental and moral qualities, his actions, his opinions, are all 
recorded over and over again. Many questions of religious 
belief are largely founded on the Traditions, and it is to them 
we must go for an explanation of much of the ritual of Islim. 
It is very difficult for any one who has not lived in long and 
friendly intercourse with Muslims to realise how much their 
religious life and opinions, their thought and actions, are based 
on the Traditions. 

Having thus shown the importance of the Traditions, we may 
now proceed to enter a little into detail into the question of 
the rules framed concerning them. The classification adopted 
by different authors may vary in some subordinate points, but 
the following account is adopted from a standard Muhammadan 
work :—A Tradition may be Hadis-i-Qauli, that is, an account 
of something the Prophet said; or Hadis-i-Fa’li, a record of 
something which he did; or Hadis-i-Taqriri, a statement of 
some act performed by other persons in his presence, and 
which action he did not forbid. 

The Traditions may be classed under two general heads : 
First, Hadis-i-mutawdatir, that, is “an undoubted Tradition :” 
the Isndd or chain of narrators is perfect, and each narrator 
possessed all the necessary qualifications for his office. Some 
authorities say there are only a very few of these Traditions 
extant, but most allow that the following is one: “There 
are no good works except with intention,” for example, a man 


1 Osborn’s Khdlifs of Baghdad, ch. ii. 
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may fast, but, unless he has the intention of fasting firmly in 
his mind, he gains no spiritual reward by so doing.” 

Second, Hadis-i-Ahad. The authority of this class is theo- 
retically somewhat less than that of the first, but practically it 
is the same. This class is again subdivided into two :— 

(1.) Hadts-i-Sahth, or genuine Traditions. It is not neces- 
sary to go into subdivisions of this subdivision. A Tradition 
is Sahth if the narrators have been men of pious lives, abstemi- 
ous in their habits, endowed with a good memory, free from 
blemish, and persons who lived at peace with their neighbours. 
The following also are Sahth, though their importance as 
authorities varies. We arrange them in the order of their 
value. Sahih Traditions are those which are found in the col- 
lection made by Bukhari and by Muslim, or in the collection 
of either of the above, though not in both ; or, if not mentioned 
by either of those famous collectors, if it has been retained in 
accordance with their canons for the rejection or retention of 
Traditions ; or lastly, if retained in accordance with the rules 
of any other approved collectors. For each of these classes 
there is a distinct name. 

(2.) Hadts-i-Hasan. The narrators of this class are not of 
such good authority as those of the former with regard to one 
or two qualities ; but these Traditions should be received as of 
equal authority as regards any practical use.’ It is merely as 
a matter of classification that they rank second. 

In addition to these names, there are a number of other 
technical terms which have regard to the personal character of 
the narrators, the Isnad, and other points. We may mention 
a few :— 

(1.) Hadis-i-Z aif, or a weak Tradition. The narrators of it 
have been persons whose characters were not above reprvach, 
whose memories were bad, or who, worse still, were addicted to 
“bid’at,” innovation, a habit now, as then, a crime in the eyes 
of all true Muslims, Great theological contests have been 
waged over these Traditions. All agree that a “weak Tradi- 
tion” has little force; but few rival theologians agree as to 
which are and which are not “ weak Traditions.” 

(2.) Hadts-i-Mwallaq, or a Tradition in the Isnad, of which 
there is some break. If it begins with a Tabi’ (one in the genera- 
1 Sharh-i-Wagqfyab, p. 5. 
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tion after that of the Companions), it is called “ Mursal,” the 
one link in the chain, the Companion, being wanting. If the 
first link in the chain of narrators begins in a generation still 
later, it has another name, and so on. 

(3.) Traditions which have various names, according as the 
narrator concealed the name of his Imam, or where different 
narrators disagree, or when the narrator has mixed some of his 
own words with the Tradition, or has been proved to be a liar, 
an evil liver, or mistaken; but into an account of these we 
need not enter, for no Tradition of this class would be con- 
sidered as of itself sufficient ground on which to base any 
important doctrine. 

It is the universally accepted rule, that no authentic Tradi- 
tion can be contrary to the Qurin. 

A point of some interest, though not immediately connected 
with “’[lm-i-Ustl,” may be noticed here. On the Quran and 
Traditions four schools of jurisprudence have been formed. 
The schools are called “ mazhab” (sect), and every Sunni must 
belong to one of the four. The founders, Abu Hanffa, Shafa’l, 
Malik, and Hanbal, respectively, are known as the four orthodox 
Imiams. They were also Mujtahidin, that is, persons who could 
make logical deductions from the Quran and the Traditions.’ 
Their followers are called Muglidin, and, as such, accept as 
authoritative in religion, law, and morals, not only all the Tra- 
ditions accepted by these four legists, but also the deductions 
they make from them. The reverence paid to these Imiams is 
uot undisputed. The preface to the Sharh-i-Wagqayah, the 
work on which this account of the Traditions is based, contains 
a full answer to all who reproach men for paying due respect to 
their Imams. 

An objector says that such respect is like the reverence the 
heathen pay to their ancestors. No, says our author, it is 
nothing of the kind. The Mujtahidin are not the source of 
the orders of the Law, but they are the medium by which we 
obtain the Law. Thus Imam Abu Hanifa said, “ We select first 
from the Quran, then from the Traditions, then from the 
decrees of the Companions; we act on what the Companions 
agreed upon ; where they doubt, we doubt.” The Commentator 
Jelal-ud-din Mahli says, “The common people and others who 


1 For a fuller account of this, see No. cix. of this Review. 
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have not reached the rank of a Mujtahid, must follow one of 
the four Imams.” Then when he enters one Mazhab (sect) he 
must not change. 

Again, it may be objected that God gave no order about the 
appointment of four Imams. Now it is recorded in a Tradition 
that the Prophet said, “ Follow the way of the great company ; 
whosoever departs from it will enter hell.” The followers of 
the Imams area great company. It is moreover the unanimous 
opinion, the “ Ijma’-i- Ummat,” that the Imams rightly occupy 
the position accorded to them. It is a great blessing, as we 
read in Tafsir-i-Ahmadi (Commentary by Ahmad), “ It is of the 
grace of God, that we are shut up to these four Imams. God 
approves of this, and into this matter proofs and explanations 
do not enter.” Should any one further object that in the days 
of the Prophet there were no Iméms who were Mujtahidin, 
that each man acted on a “saying” as he heard it, that he did 
not confine his belief or conduct to the deductions made by 
some “appointed Companion,” he may be answered thus: 
“For a long time after the death of the Prophet many Com- 
panions were alive, and consequently the Traditions then 
current were trustworthy ; but now it is not so, hence the need 
for the Imams and their systems.”* 

In short, the orthodox belief is that the only safe way is to 
follow the Imams, and to believe and act according to the 
dogmas and rule of the Mazhab, to which the particular person 
belongs. It is also worthy of notice that this duty is based 
on the fact that these several “ mazhab,” or sects, are based on 
the Quran and the Traditions. To an orthodox Muslim the 
Book and the Sunnat, God’s word direct, and God’s word 
through the mind of the Prophet, are the foundation and sum 
of Islam, a fact not always taken into account by modern 
panegyrists of the system. EDWARD SELL. 


1 The whole of this passage is an explanation of the Sunni position. The 
Shia’hs do not follow the four Imims. Their system of jurisprudence is 
contained in the Imfmia. 
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Art. VIII.—The Controversy between John Welsh and Gilbert 
Brown in 1598; or “ Where was the Protestant Religion 
before Luther ?” 


JOMANISM is still Romanism. Yet somehow the present 
generation has not that dread of it which was felt by our 
forefathers. And our forefathers were no fools. They knew 
Popery well. They had good cause to know it, and so they 
took all manner of precautions against its dominancy. Crom- 
well has been blamed for his strong measures against it, and 
for saying that where the Parliament of England had power 
the Mass should not be celebrated. But Froude tells us that 
the Mass in those days meant “the stake, the rack, the gibbet, 
the Inquisition dungeons, the devil enthroned upon the judg- 
ment-seat of the world, with steel, cord, and fire to execute his 
sentences ;” and adds that after all Knox and Coligny were 
more right than the Queen of England. 

Now, if it be true that Rome never changes, that according 
to her own boastful asseveration she is the same at all times 
and in all places, the Mass must still mean the same thing; 
and all that is needed is the opportunity of making manifest 
this meaning. 

For Romauism has not changed; cannot, will not, change 
for the better. And Romanism is advancing rapidly in the 
nation. Therefore there is an absolute necessity for calling 
attention constantly to its dangerous and soul-destroying 
errors—errors which, as the late Archbishop Whately power- 
fully demonstrated many years ago, have their origin in corrupt 
human nature.! 

Hence the importance of circulating a wholesome Protestant 
literature, in which not only the Protestant doctrine shall be 
clearly and fully stated, but in which it shall be fully made 
manifest what Romanism was, and is, and shall be, till its final 
overthrow. Therefore do we delight to see in circulation such 
books as the British Reformers and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, wow 


1 His work, Romanism the Religion of Human Nature, has been repub- 


lished in an abridged and cheaper form. London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1878. 
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so attractively issued by the Religious Tract Society. There- 
fore do we welcome this beautiful new edition’ of the con- 
troversy on Protestantism and Popery between the famous 
Reformer John Welsh and the Abbot Gilbert Brown. 

John Welsh was the man for the time and for the work. 
Son-in-law? to John Knox, he largely shared his courage, his 
zeal, his piety and eloquence. In dangers oft, and in dun- 
geons too, for the cause of Christ and his blessed gospel, he 
nobly held on his way, spending his nights in prayer, until 
his very knees were as hard as a horse’s hoof, and his days 
in preaching, or writing, or lecturing. He did a work in 
Scotland which is remembered till this hour, which will be 
remembered in eternity. 

After the death of Knox in 1572 a reaction in favour of 
Romanism set in. The air resounded with tidings of the 
Spanish Invincible Armada, and its designs for the deposition 
of Protestant sovereigns and the forcible re-establishment of 
Popery in England and in Scotland. And shocking deeds 
were perpetrated throughout the country. The ministers of 
Kirkcudbright and of Borgue were murdered about 1593; and 
as this position was the spot selected by the Popish aristocracy 
in league with continental princes for the landing of Spanish 
troops, it was thought most desirable, both by the General 
Assembly and the Privy Council of Scotland, that Welsh, who 
was born in 1568, and who had made his influence felt at 
Selkirk, should be appointed to the charge at Kirkcudbright. 
Accordingly he came there in 1596. The whole district 
around this town was, through the influence of Romanism, in 
a very debased condition. “It is a lamentable and pitiful 


1 The Morning Star ; or, Where was the Protestant Religion before Luther ? 
A Treatise repudiating the Errors of Popery advocated by the Abbot of 
Sweet Heart Abbey. By the Rev. John Welsh of Kirkcudbright and Ayr 
in 1602. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

2 Mrs. Welsh, Knox’s youngest daughter, had all the fearless courage of 
her father. When her husband was banished the kingdom, she was advised 
to wait herself upon the King, to ask him to permit her husband to return to 
Scotland. She did so. The King asked, ‘“ Who was her father?” ‘John 
Knox,” was the reply. ‘Knox and Welsh!” exclaimed the King, ‘‘the 
devil never made sic a match as that.” “It’s right like, Sir,” said she, “ for 
we never speired his leave.” He then informed her that if her husband 
would submit to the Bishops her request would be granted. Lifting her 
apron and holding it towards his Majesty she heroically said—“ Please your 
Majesty, I’d rather kep his head there.” 
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thing,” he said, “to see the glorious gospel of God’s dear Son, 
our Saviour, so obscured and darkened in this country of 
Nithsdale and Galloway with the smoke of that kingdom of 
darkness.” And therefore he gave himself up to great diligence 
in all his pastoral duties, boldly and openly assailing the errors 
of Romanism as these were maintained by its principal defender 
in that district, Gilbert Brown, the Abbot of Sweetheart Abbey.’ 
Welsh’s labours were singularly blessed of God. Many were 
brought by his ministry to see the error, superstition, and 
idolatry of Popery, and to embrace the truth. Many were 
converted to God, others were built up and edified ; so that, as 
we learn from the beautiful sketch of his life by Dr. Porteous, 
prefixed to this new edition of the Controversy, “ he as a burn- 
ing and shining light did enlighten that whole country, which 
at that time was in many places destitute of pastors.” 

It was when in Kirkcudbright that this famous disputation 
with the Abbot took place. Gilbert Brown had said to one of 
Welsh’s people, “Show me that any one before the time of 
Martin Luther professed the Reformed religion, and I will 
become a Protestant.” This declaration was reported to Welsh, 
with a request that he would instruct the candid but ill- 
informed inquirer. Welsh thereupon wrote out a statement of 
the case, which was duly sent forward “To that most eminent 
apostle of Popery, Gilbert Brown, Abbot of Sweetheart.” 

The Abbot eagerly, as Dr. Porteous tells us, rushed into the 
fray, and drew up a paper professing to answer the observations 
of Welsh, adding another paper in which he craved to be re- 
solved on certain points by Welsh and the Reformed ministers. 
Thus was the whole question as between Popery and Protes- 
tantism raised by the Abbot. 

Welsh at once, in company with a brother minister, waited 
upon the Abbot, offering then and there to satisfy him upon 
the points on which he had asked to be resolved. 

The Abbot however declined the discussion, but proposed 

1 The New Abbey, or Sweet Heart Abbey, now in ruins, stood a few miles 
below Dumfries. It was built by Devorgilla, widow of John Baliol of 
Barnard Castle, the founder of Baliol College, Oxford, and mother of John 
Baliol, who was for a time king of Scotland. On the death of her husband, 
Devorgilla had his heart extracted, embalmed, and encased in silver, and 
wherever she went or sat, there was her ‘“‘Sweetheart” by her side. She 


died in 1289, and her Sweetheart was by her orders put in her tomb. Hence 
the New Abbey was called the Abbey of Sweetheart. 
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instead that the controversy should be carried on in writing. 
To this Welsh consented ; and for fifteen months this contro- 
versial work was carried on in dialogue fashion, amidst inces- 
sant labours. It was then sent to the Abbot, with the earnest 
request that he would reply word for word, and that he would 
come out of mystic Babylon. The original title ran thus :— 
“A Reply against M. Gilbert Brown, priest, wherein is handled 
many of the greatest points of Controversy between us and the 
Papists, and the truth of our doctrine clearly proved ; and the 
falsehood of their religion and doctrine laid open, and most 
evidently confuted by the testimonies of the Scriptures and 
Ancient Fathers, and also by their own Popes, Doctors, Car- 
dinals ; and of their own writers. Whereunto is annexed a 
several treatise of the Masse and Antichrist by Mr. John 
Welsh, Preacher of Christ’s Gospel.” 

It was the first Protestant treatise in Scotland, only a few 
controversial tracts having previously appeared. Dr. Murray 
in his History of Galloway says of it:—“It is unquestion- 
ably one of the most erudite and elaborate treatises of the age 
in which it was composed. The author displays the most 
minute acquaintance with the oldest and most rare theological 
writings, and he analyses and refutes those that bear against 
him with a degree of dexterity and talent to which Brown, 
learned as he was, possessed no claim. His triumph over his 
opponent was complete and undisputed.” 

This remarkable book was republished in the days of 
Charles IL, when a new irruption of Popery was threatened, 
under the title “Popery Anatomised.” And now that the 
Mystery of Iniquity is planting her fortresses everywhere, it 
has been deemed desirable to send it forth anew, in the hope 
that it may once more prove “an important auxiliary to the 
cause of truth and righteousness in those days of defection.” 

In the first part of the treatise Welsh demonstrates—that the 
Church of Rome is not the Catholic Church : that the Church 
of Christ may both err, and has erred, in all ages, under the 
law, in the time of Christ, after his Ascension, and that the 
Church of Rome and its heads, the Popes of Rome, have most 
foully erred : that the falsity of the religion of the Church of 
Rome may be sufficiently made manifest by comparing the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome with the doctrine of Christ 
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and his Apostles set down in Scripture: that the Protestant 
religion was not first invented by Martin Luther, nor yet first 
preached by him, but was instituted by Christ in his Scrip- 
tures, and was possessed by his Apostles and the Primitive 
Church, and the true Church in all ages: that the supreme 
judge in all controversies is not the Pope and his Council, but 
the Lord Jesus in his Word: that sundry points of doctrine 
advanced and defended by the Abbot are evidently convicted 
and confuted by the testimony of Scripture, and many of them 
also by the testimony of Popes and Cardinals: that the Pope is 
not the head of the Church, nor acknowledged by the Churches 
in all ages to be the head thereof: that the Catholic Church 
is invisible, and particular visible churches here may be 
obscured: that Protestants have revived no old heresies : 
that the Church of Rome has: that the Protestant doctrine 
was preached by Christ and his Apostles and the Primitive 
Church, and by sundry in the very midst of Popery, for which 
they were persecuted and put to death before the days of 
Luther. 

As a specimen of Welsh’s style take this portion of his 
reply to the Abbot on the question—“ Is the Church of Rome 
infallible?” The Abbot put his point thus :-— 


“And because the Scriptures and the ancient fathers of the Primitive 
Church concur and agree in one unity, I would wish Mr. John Welsh to 
consider the same, that the Church of Christ, by all men’s judgments, shall 
never fail, nor be interrupted nor broken.” 


To this Mr. Welsh replies :— 
‘“*. . . It is recorded in histories of one Thrasilaus, a frantic man among the 
Greeks, whenever he saw any ships arrive at the haven of Athens, he 
thought them all his own, and took an inventory of their wares, and met 
them with great joy. Even so it is with you: wheresoever you see the 
name of the Church in the Holy Scripture, and the promises of God made 
unto the same, you take all to be yours, and book the treasures of it, and 
boast thereof as though they were your own, crying ‘ The gates of hell shall 
never prevail against it ; it shall never fail ; it hath always the Holy Ghost 
to lead it into all truth.’ To remove you therefore out of the haven, and 
to give every merchant his own ware and his own ship, and to set the 
Church itself in possession of the Church, we must distinguish the name of 
the Church. The Church therefore is taken (1) sometimes for the company 
of the elect and chosen, whereof a part is in heaven triumphing with Christ 
their Lord, a part here in the earth fighting her battles, lying in her camp, 
and awaiting the victory. And these are termed the invisible Church, 
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because God’s election cannot be discerned by the judgment of man’s 
senses or eyes, and we cannot know who are chosen. And unto this 
Church, that is, to the chosen, appertains all the promises set down in Scrip- 
ture, and in them only are they fulfilled. And (2) sometimes it is taken 
for the company of them who profess the true religion, wherein both the 

chaff and the wheat, the popple and the good seed (Matt. iii. 12 ; xiii, 24, 25), 

the dregs and the wine, the good and the evil, are mixed together ; the 

which suppose they be in the Church, yet they are not of the Church, no 

more than the superfluous humours of the body are true and lively members — 
thereof. 

“ So then, if you mean by the Church the Church of the elect, and if you 
mean by this that it shall never fail nor be interrupted, that it shall never be 
utterly abolished, but shall always have the presence of the Holy Ghost to 
lead her into all truth, we grant that with you, as Bellarmine confesseth of 
us... . But if you mean of the visible Church that it shall never fail, that 
is, never fail in doctrine nor be interrupted in the same, not only in the 
matters needful to salvation, but in all truth, as you affirm of your Church 

. . then I say that your ground is as false and erroneous as the stuff that 
you build upon it ; for in regard to both they have failed, and have been 
interrupted, as shall be proved afterward. And let this be noted, that as in 
the Philistines’ church wherein they praised their god (Judg. xvi.) and 
mocked Samson, the Lord’s servant, they had two chief pillars whereon the 
whole house leaned and was borne up, so hath the Church of Rome two 
chief pillars whereon the whole weight of their Church and religion hangs— 
the one whereof is this—(1) That the Church cannot err ; the other, (2) that 
the Pope is the Head of the Church. Take these two from them, then their 
house must fall, and their religion can stand no longer. . . . Now, the rock 
whereon you say the Church is built, unto which this promise is made, is 
Peter and his successors—the Popes of Rome. Seeing then that they are 
the foundation of the Church, as you say, and the gates of hell hath pre- 
vailed against them, as I shall prove by the grace of God ; it must follow, if 
your exposition be true, that the gates of hell hath prevailed not once only, 
but many times, against the Church.” 


Then Mr. Welsh proceeds to show how Peter erred in a 
matter of doctrine when he thought, with the rest of the 
apostles, after the resurrection of Christ, that the kingdom 
of Christ was not to be heavenly, but earthly; and also 
that he erred in a matter of faith when he doubted whether 
the gospel should be preached to the Gentiles ; also yn refer- 
ence to the abrogation of the ceremonial law (Acts x. 14), 
even after he had received the promise of the Holy Ghost. 
Further, “that he went not with a right foot to the truth of the 
gospel (Gal. ii. 14), and therefore was rebuked by the apostle 
Paul to his face.” Then Mr. Welsh gives a long list of Popes, 
who, according to the testimony of Councils and Cardinals and 
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Canons and Popes, were heretics ; and argues that, according 
to the Abbot’s own argument, the gates of hell had prevailed 
against them, 

Further, Mr. Welsh shows, by a lengthened examination of 
the history of the Old Testament Church, of the Jewish Church, 
of the Primitive Church, of the Church after the Apostolic 
age, that “the Church in all ages both may err and hath erred,” 
and that the number of Christians who refuse to acknowledge 
the supremacy of Rome is greater than those who acknowledge 
it; and therefore it must follow either “ that the greatest num- 
ber of Christian Churches have erred and doth err ; or else that 
the Roman Church doth err, and her supremacy, yea, her 
religion which depends upon her supremacy, is the head of 
heresy.” 

In the second part of the work the subjects taken up are 
“The Mass and Antichrist.” 

With regard to the Mass, he elaborately shows that neither 
in proper terms nor in substance is the word to be found in the 
Scriptures of God, and therefore that it ought to be rejected : 
that it is neither figured nor foretold in the Old Testament nor 
instituted by Christ in the New; and therefore that it ought 
to be rejected : that according to the testimony of the Fathers 
it was unknown till a thousand years after Christ: that Pro- 
testants have all those things which our Saviour commanded in 
the institution of the Supper, and that Romanists have them not. 

“You say,” he writes to the Abbot, “that (1) Christ took 
bread and wine: we grant that, yet here is no sacrifice. What 
then? (2) He gave thanks; yet here is no sacrifice. What 
next? (3) He blessed it; yet here is no sacrifice. (4) What 
gave he but that which he took and had blessed? and there- 
fore the apostle saith (1 Cor. x.) ‘the bread which we bless, 
etc.’ So then it was bread which he gave, and not his own 
body and blood corporally. And unto whom gave he it? 
The text saith unto his disciples both in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, all with one consent. Now that which was given to 
his disciples was not properly offered up in a sacrifice, for a 
sacrifice is an offering to God. And the text saith here, ‘He 
gave it to his disciples.’ So there is not a syllable in the 
institution that can make for your pretended sacrifice.” And 
he quotes a remarkable admission of Bellarmine (Lib. L de 
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Missa), that “The Evangelists have not expressly said that 
Christ offered up himself unto the Father in the Supper.” 

He then proceeds at great length and with remarkable 
power to show how absurd, blasphemous, and unscriptural the 
Mass is,—that the abomination is to be rejected, 


“ First, because Christ cannot be offered up in a sacrifice, but He must 
die also as hath been proved ; and the Scriptures testify that He hath once 
died, and all Christians confess it. Secondly, because the death of Christ is 
a sufficient satisfaction for our sins, and so we need not that He should be 
offered up again to satisfy for the same. Thirdly, because the spirit of 
Christ and faith, by the outward means of the Word and Sacraments and 
censures, are sufficient means to apply Him to us, and so we need not the 
sacrifice of the Mass for that end. Fourthly, because Christ only is the 
priest of the New Testament, who hath no successors, and whose priesthood 
cannot pass from one to another, because He lives for evermore, and He only 
can be sacrificed by himself, and therefore He only can offer up himself, 
which He hath once done upon the Cross. Fifthly, because the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the Cross is perfect, and the virtue of it endures for ever. . 
Sicthly, because the Scriptures propound Christ now sitting in glory at 
the right hand of His Majesty, and not under the forms of bread and wine 
in your sacrifice. Seventhly, because it is but the device of man, without 
God bearing witness to it in the Scripture ; repugnant to that only one 
sacrifice of His upon the Cross ; abolishing the fruits of His death and 
passion ; turning the sacrament of the Supper into abominable idolatry ; 
causing men to worship a bit of bread as the Son of God. And last, 
because it spoils men of the fruit of the sacrament. Therefore in all these 
respects it is abominable, to be detested, and in no sort to be communicated 
with.” 

His sketch of the way and manner in which the Mass crept 
in is full of interest, and will amply repay perusal. It would 
greatly subserve the interests of Protestantism, and perhaps 
help to arrest the footsteps of some waverers in its ranks who 
may be casting wistful glances Romewards, if the publishers 
would issue in a separate pamphlet this chapter of Welsh on 
“ How the Mass crept in,” so as to bring within easy reach 
of all a history, full and correct, of the circumstances under 
which the holy ordinance of. the Supper became transmuted 
into the blasphemous ordinance of the Mass—an ordinance the 
very sight of which still produces in the mind of the devout 
Romanist and of the Ritualistic Anglican the most marvellous 
solemnity and the most inexplicable awe. It would then be 
seen how little there was of the mysterious or the religious in 
the whole matter. 
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On the question, “Is the Pope the Antichrist ?” he shows 
with great clearness and force that everything that is foretold 
of the Antichrist is fulfilled and accomplished in the Popes, 
and that the Babylon that is set down in the Book of Revela- 
tion is, by their own confession, Rome. 

It remains to be told that for his opposition to the establish- 
ment of Episcopal government, and for his loyalty to the 
maintenance of Presbyterian government and discipline, Welsh 
was, in 1604—two years after the publication of his discussion 
with Abbot Brown,—imprisoned by King James in the dun- 
geons of Blackness Castle, on the Firth of Forth. It was to 
no purpose that the magistrates of Ayr petitioned for his 
release. However, during his imprisonment, they paid his 
stipend in full. After a lengthened imprisonment, Welsh, 
in 1606, was banished by the King—* out of our wonted 
clemency,” as he wrote from Hampton Court, “ banished out 
of our dominions during all the days of his natural life, upon 
pain of death.” 

Welsh withdrew to France, He at once set himself to 
acquire the language of the country, and in less than four 
months he was able to preach the glad tidings of salvation to 
the French people in their own tongue. 

Preaching on one occasion in St. Jean d’Angély, whither 
the King had come, he was arrested and brought before Louis 
XII, who asked him how he dared preach heresy so near his 
person. “Sire, if you did right,” was the frank and fearless 
reply of Welsh, “ you yourself would come and hear me preach, 
and you would make all France to hear me, for I preach not 
as those you are accustomed to hear. My preaching differs 
from theirs in these two points: First, I preach that you must 
be saved by the death and merits of Jesus Christ, and not your 
own; and I am sure your conscience tells you that your good 
works will never merit heaven for you. Next, I preach that 
as you are king of France, you are under the authority and 
command of no man on earth. Those men whom you usually 
hear subject you to the Pope of Rome, which I will never do.” 

“Well, well, Father,” resumed the King, “ you shall be my 
minister.” And he gave orders that all manner of kindness 
should be shown “ to his minister.” 

After an exile of about eighteen years Welsh was permitted 
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to return to England. He died in London, and was buried in 
a graveyard in St. Botolph Bishopgate on the 4th April 1622. 
He was a man, says his biographer and friend, R. Boyd, 
“filled with the Holy Ghost, full of zeal, of love, and of an 
incredible labour and diligence in his station and calling. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord, who gave him and raised 
him up to his poor Church in a time of so much necessity ! 
And may He himself give us grace constantly to follow the 
light of so holy an example, that we may be brought in the 
end to the same glory of his kingdom by his Son Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. Amen.” WILLIAM IRWIN. 


Art. [X.—Review of Recent Literature on the Criticism and 
Interpretation of the New Testament. 


wit# a very few exceptions no remarkable importance can 
be said to attach to the mass of contributions made to 
the exposition of the New Testament since our last retrospect. 
The best that has been achieved has been in connection with 
the Epistles rather than the Gospels. We commence, there- 
fore, with the newest additions to the interpretation of the 
former, and we offer no apology for directing attention first of 
all, and at greatest length, to Professor Godet’s Commentary 
on Romans.' Such preference requires no justification beyond 
what is furnished by the imperial value of the Epistle itself, 
and the natural expectation that we shall receive something of 
more than ordinary merit from the practised pen of this 
eminent representative of the theological school of Neuchatel. 
The volume, which has come very recently to hand, embraces 
the exegesis of the first five chapters, and is enriched by 
prolegomena of great interest. The intricate problems which 
have associated themselves with the history and purpose of 
this primary Epistle are discussed with the combined firm- 
ness and delicacy of touch so characteristic of Dr. Godet. 
Recognising to how large an extent our estimate of any writing 


1 Commentaire sur L’Epitre aux Romains, Par F, Godet, etc, Tome premier, 
Paris : Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1879, 
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must depend upon our acquaintance with the personality of 
the writer as well as with the position of the parties addressed, 
he subjects to detailed investigation and criticism, not only 
the traditions of the church at Rome and the circumstances 
attending the composition of the letter, but also the annals of 
the apostle’s own career. It is superfluous to say that on 
these subjects, and not less on the niceties of textual criticism 
which are dealt with in a supplementary chapter, the facts 
are marshalled and theories sifted with the author’s rare clear- 
ness of statement and sobriety of judgment. 

With natural curiosity we look at once into the account 
given of the writer’s design, which forms not only one of the 
chief difficulties presented by this Epistle, but confessedly 
one of the most debated problems within the whole range 
of New Testament inquiry. The fresh impetus imparted 
to this question by Baur, the novel aspect which his fertile 
genius contrived to give it, the spell which his solution 
vast upon many minds on its first enunciation in the pages 
of the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, and which it continued to exer- 
cise through repeated explanations and modifications in the 
series of his greater works, are well understood. Nor has 
any interpreter, with any pretence to independence, failed 
since then to sustain the vivid interest of the theme by some 
new theory of his own or adaptation of the more striking 
hypotheses of his predecessors. But with all that has been 
attempted, it is doubtful whether even the present venture has 
carried us to the goal. The numerous and most dissimilar 
opinions which have been elaborated on this subject are dealt 
with as reducible to three main groups, the apologetical, the 
polemical, and the didactic. There is a neatness in the 
classification, and its handiness conciliates our regard. It 
must be followed, however, with caution. It tempts us to 
ascribe an essential affinity to views which are only superficially 
related. The title apologetical is perhaps too general a heading 
for the variety of theories which it is made to subsume, and 
suggests a partial conception of the actual points of unity. 
It very well suits such a reading of the problem as Mangold’s, 
in which we have the broad and simple idea of a communica- 
tion intended to soften the natural prejudices of a church 
which was mainly Jewish in origin and legal in sentiment, to 
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relieve its misgivings as to the probable consequences of Paul’s 
free method of making the Gentiles at home in the Christian 
Church, and to secure its sympathy with him in his claim to 
be independent of the venerable requirements of the Mosaic 
system in the discharge of his missionary vocation. But it is 
a less exhaustive description of the more complex Tiibingen 
original,—of which Mangold’s version was meant to be an 
improved edition. There surely the element of attack bulks 
at least as large as that of defence. If it supposes Paul’s 
object to be the justification of himself and his work with a 
Church in which he saw it necessary to obtain a point of 
support for the extension of his ministry into the West, but 
which he found burdened and enfeebled by exclusive ten- 
dencies, it makes the dominant aim of the Epistle the 
final refutation of Jewish particularism with its most modi- 
fied assertions of distinctions between Israel and the world. 
The second great group, too, including all those opinions 
which attribute a polemical aim to the Epistle, mani- 
festly brings into temporary association constructions of the 
problem differing greatly from each other. It co-ordinates 
theories like Holsten’s, which find in this Epistle the first of 
several letters of union prompted by the need felt by Paul 
after his success at Corinth for more harmonious relations 
between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, with others like 
Ewald’s, which discover in it a far-seeing attempt to ad- 
minister a seasonable caution to the Christian Church 
against fatal identification with the fanatical attitude towards 
the Roman State into which Jewish ecclesiasticism drifted. It 
sets upon the same plane Hug’s notion that it embodies new 
terms of peace occasioned by the return of the Jews whom the 
edict of Claudius had banished from Rome; Thiersch’s, that 
it sought to elevate Peter’s converts to higher conceptions of 
Christian truth and richer spiritual knowledge than their 
first teacher had been able to communicate; and Tholuck’s, 
that it was intended to prepare them against probable assault 
from Paul’s persistent adversaries. The views with which 
we approach the Epistle will be substantially affected accord- 
ing as we take it to be a purely polemical treatise, or an 
cirenicon, or a combined war and peace writing, and according 
as we read in it a wish to reconcile two antagonistic parties 
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already at work in the Church, an attack upon false tendencies 
to which the Church as a whole was in bondage, a defence of 
a church sound in the main against insidious evils beginning 
to bear in disturbingly upon it, or a prophylactic against 
troubles which were at the time only prospective. It may be 
questioned, therefore, whether we do not lose more in insight 
into the complicated elements of the problem than we gain in 
unity of view by bringing under the sweep of a common prin- 
ciple constructions so diverse. The third group, however, 
better justifies its right to constitute a distinct class, the 
various members of which are obviously connected by one 
ruling idea. Taking these distinct groups, as they are here 
laid to our hand, we can at once understand how the first 
has the merit of seeking in this Epistle the personal or local 
occasion which the analogy of Paul’s other writings leads us 
to expect; the second, in discovering that occasion in the 
existing circumstances of the church itself; and the third, in 
accounting for the large scope, wide outlook, and systematic 
character of the composition. 

It is to the last group that Professor Godet attaches himself. 
But from that stand-point he endeavours to develop a theory 
which will embrace elements of the case too often overlooked 
by the advocates of this general position. It is easy enough to 
show that this letter resembles a didactic treatise in its style, 
and has the aspect of an orderly statement of Christian truth 
applicable to the Church universal. This is the prima facie 
impression which it naturally produces, with which the best of 
the early Greek commentators were content, and beyond which 
even the Reformers scarcely thought of travelling. But it 
is evident that much is thus left unexplained. If we pause 
there, a very singular difference appears between this Epistle 
and the other Pauline letters, with the possible exception of 
that to the Ephesians. Answers must be found for these 
questions,—why a doctrinal treatise of so large a compass 





came to be addressed, not to the Church generally, but to 
the particular church of Rome; and why it omits positive 
statements of portions of the Christian system so essential 
as the great topics of Christology and Eschatology. Pro- 
fessor Godet is sensible, also, of an apparent incongruity 
in expecting to find Christian doctrine in the form of a 
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system in any of the various constituents which make up 
New Testament Scripture. Hence he proposes to himself the 
task of removing the difficulties which undoubtedly adhere 
to the theory of the didactic aim of the Epistle as usually 
stated. He conceives that the mistake lies in supposing any 
inconsistency between the general contents of the composition 
and its limited destination. These, he thinks, can be shown to 
be really dependent on each other. The probability that in 
the history of the planting of Christ’s Church there might be 
a local centre for which a general exposition of the cardinal 
points of Christian doctrine would be a peculiar desidera- 
tum furnishes him with the key to the problem. This he 
believes can be proved to have been the case with the church 
at Rome. 

The hypothesis is at least admirably natural; and the 
explanations offered by its author are both simple and ingeni- 
ous. Thiersch’s demonstration of Paul’s habit of giving his own 
converts full and detailed instruction in the truths of the 
gospel, and the force of the Pauline formula, Know ye not 
that, are made use of in this connection. He appeals to 
the historical fact, attested by the Book of Acts, that Paul 
taught in the school of Tyrannus, in the city of Ephesus, 
every day for two whole years. By an analysis of the great 
Epistles an attempt is made to draw up an outline of the 
subjects which the apostle may have handled, and the order 
in which he took them up in the course of such prolonged 
instructions. The letter which forms the richest product of 
Paul’s literary activity may contain, he imagines, an epitome 
of the doctrine he was accustomed to inculcate upon the 
members of the churches founded by himself. And Baur’s 
objection, that the missionary labours of the apostles could 
have left them no time for the delivery or composition of 
anything of the nature of a Christian dogmatic, is met by 
simply asking whether a genius like Paul’s can be con- 
ceived to have expounded the gospel for two whole years 
before an audience of the character to be found in Ephesus, 
without presenting the essential matters of the Christian 
faith in something like organic connection. Dr. Godet seems 
to us to do a valuable service in recalling attention to facts 
so significant, which are apt to be ignored. A happy solu- 
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tion might be reached for not a few difficulties, both in 
faith and in doctrine, were we able to keep the exact via 
media between the misleading quest of a clear-cut system in 
Scripture, and the recognition in it of spiritual verities presented 
in a state of mere solution. It is evident, at any rate, that 
if it is made out to have been Paul’s custom to carry his 
converts through a regular course of instruction in Christian 
truth, there is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that, 
when occasion called for it, he should commit the substance 
of such teaching to writing. 

The question thus comes to be, whether there was anything 
in the condition of the church at Rome to furnish such an 
occasion. In answer to that question Professor Godet points 
to the fact that, as this church was not of Paul’s founding, it 
had not had the advantage of those profound and circum- 
stantial instructions, on which he so carefully built up churches 
like those at Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephesus. In view there- 
fore of the possibility of events occurring to prevent the 
realisation of the hope he had cherished of visiting in per- 
son the believers resident in the capital city of the world, 
he might well think of imparting his gift to them as far as 
might be in written form. “In such circumstances,” says Dr. 
Godet, “why not conceive the idea of supplying by means of 
writing this blank which Providence had permitted, and of 
giving in a letter-treatise, addressed to this church, the 
methodical and profound Christian instruction which it lacked, 
and which was indispensable to the solidity of its faith? The 
apostle of the Gentiles was not able to found the Church in the 
capital of the pagan world, ... this work had been taken 
from him. What shall he do? He will found it anew. 
Beneath the edifice already erected he will slip in a strong 
substructure: his apostolic teaching reduced to system, such 
as he sets it forth with the living voice everywhere else.” 
Thus discovering in this Epistle a réswmé of the dogmatic and 
ethical course which the apostle was accustomed to deliver to 
his converts, and which had naturally taken a somewhat 
systematic and uniform shape, Professor Godet believes that 
the necessity disappears for pressing the question—Why to 
Rome in particular? It is enough, he thinks, to look to 
the outstanding fact, referred to in the introduction to the 
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letter, that Paul had a deep sense of the debt of service he 
owed to this company of believers, who, as Gentiles, belonged 
to his apostleship, and who indeed were the only important 
church in the whole Gentile world to which he felt himself 
in this peculiar sense a debtor. 

It cannot be denied that this theory has much to favour it. 
It makes it almost needless to ask for special circumstances 
in the then condition of the church itself to prompt this com- 
munication. It fits in well with what we see elsewhere of 
Paul’s unfailing delicacy and tact. For it permits us to sup- 
pose that he adopts this method of approaching the Christians 
of the metropolis, not only in order to make some provision for 
them in the event of his never reaching them, but to save him, 
by familiarising them beforehand with his doctrine, from the 
invidious necessity of dealing with them as mere catechumens, 
if he did arrive among them. It makes the plan of the 
composition easily intelligible,—the formal enunciation of its 
subject (i. 16, 17), and the orderly exposition of that subject, 
first in its dogmatic contents through eleven chapters, and then 
in its moral bearings in the four following chapters. It 
explains the allusions made to the claims of this church upon 
the writer, his desire to visit them, the way in which that visit 
had been unwillingly arrested. It has the further advantage 
of being quite consistent with accepting the best points in 
some of the rival constructions of the design of the Epistle, 
such as the wish to prepare a favourable reception for himself 
at Rome, the desire to make that church a proper point of 
departure in the further extension of the gospel in the West, 
and the hope of arming it against present or prospective 
troubles from Judaising factions. Neither can it be denied 
the merit of keeping clear of some of the weaknesses most 
conspicuous in other theories. 

There is not much difficulty indeed in making out a strong 
case against most of these previous versions of the problem. 
Dr. Godet gives a brief but telling compend of the criticisms to 
which they are open. The objections, for example, which have 
gradually prevailed against the fascination so long wielded by 
Baur’s speculation are most forcibly stated. In the supposi- 
tion that the letter was written by Paul during his three 
months’ rest at Corinth, with the object of winning over the 
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church’s narrowness to his own broader conceptions of the 
gospel, and so securing in Rome a proper centre for wider 
work among the Gentiles, it seemed to offer something tangible. 
Yet it was burdened with radical deficiencies. It proceeded 
upon an erroneous idea of the origin of the majority of the 
church. It credited that majority with prejudices of which 
the New Testament gives no hint. The notion that what 
Paul had to overcome among them was not indeed the deter- 
mination to impose circumcision upon Gentile believers, as 
was the case among the Galatians, nor such a disposition as 
appeared at Corinth to impeach his character and challenge 
his apostolic claims, but unwillingness to admit the propriety 
of carrying the gospel, as Paul was doing, among the Gentiles, 
until Israel, in virtue of its supposed right of priority, had been 
fully evangelised, is simply fantastic. The kind of triumph 
Paul was supposed to seek is scarcely capable of reconciliation 
with the principles on which he declares himself to work. 
These objections, as well as the larger difficulty of seeing the 
purpose of so detailed and systematic a statement of doctrine 
and ethics in relation to an end so limited as the vindication 
of Paul’s plan of missionary action, make it impossible for the 
most uncompromising adherent of Baur now to attempt a pure 
revival of his theory. Still it cannot be ignored. It lives 
in a variety of opinions which owe their birth to it, and its 
characteristic vices tend to perpetuate themselves. 

We are in general sympathy with Professor Godet in the 
criticism to which he subjects previous solutions of the problem. 
No explanation, we think, is likely to prove satisfactory which 
founds on the Judeo-Christian composition of the Church. 
There is too much in conflict with that in the prevalent tone 
and more specific allusions of the Epistle. Neither can any 
theory be accepted as valid which makes the letter essentially 
one of attack. There is too little of the polemical disposition 
in it for that. It is doubtful, however, whether Professor 
Godet’s own view, with all its points of merit, will be regarded 
as exhausting the elements of the case. It does not seem to 
furnish a good account of certain sections of the Epistle, such 
as the statements on the magistracy and civil obligations in 
the thirteenth chapter. It is questionable whether it exhibits 
to advantage the introduction of the argument carried on 
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through chapters ix.—xi. The explanation which it suggests 
for the occasional appearance of an anti-Jewish polemic is only 
so far successful. It is true, indeed, that the “anti-legal ten- 
dency belonged inherently to Paul’s teaching, as much as the 
anti-papal tendency belonged to Luther's.” But the question 
still remains—Why does this polemic take the form and 
come in at the particular junctures presented in the Epistle ? 
And further, if the Epistle is the kind of Pauline “dogmatic 
and moral catechism” which it is thus made out to be, what is 
to be said of its remarkable omissions? These have been a 
surprise to others, like Melanchthon, who have been wishful 
to take it for a definite summary of doctrine. Professor Godet 
sees this difficulty, and meets it by falling back on circum- 
stances in the Pauline writings, such as the pointed use of the 
phrase “ my gospel” in the present Epistle, and the declaration 
in Ephesians (iii. 2) of the dispensation of the grace which had 
been committed to him, which indicate a recognised range within 
which Paul’s preaching confined itself. He conceives, therefore, 
that the contents of this epitome of doctrine and ethics would 
be determined by the subjects embraced in the revelation given 
to the apostle personally, and understood by him to be his 
peculiar charge. The truths which this particular Pauline 
commission included were, he thinks, neither those of Chris- 
tology nor those of Eschatology, and consequently these themes 
did not come naturally within the scope of a written réswmé of 
his authorised doctrine. It may be true enough that this 
apostle had his own distinctive lot assigned him in the 
promulgation of the Christian revelation. In point of fact 
there are important parts of the Divine mystery of grace on 
which we repair at once to the Pauline writings for profoundest 
instruction. But, in face of the explicit teaching on the subject 
of Christ’s Person in such Epistles as Philippians and Colos- 
sians, it may seem too much to say that Christological doctrine 
was left particularly to those apostles who had been the per- 
sonal associates of Jesus. And when one recalls the ample 
statements on the Man of Sin in Thessalonians, the frequent 
references to the future judgment and the consummation in 
various Epistles, and the sustained argument on the resurrection 
in Corinthians, it becomes difficult to understand why the 
delineation of the last things should be spoken of as a 
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“common property of the apostolate” in which Paul had no 
proper interest. 

The objections urged against the ascription of a merely 
general design to this Epistle remain formidable. It matters 
little, indeed, whether it be interpreted, with Grotius, as a 
compendium of the muniments of the Christian religion for 
distribution among various churches, or, with De Wette, as 
an exposition of the true universalism of the gospel, such 
as would appropriately connect itself with the metropolis of 
the Roman world, or, with Olshausen, as a vindication of the 
unique satisfaction offered by Christianity for the catholic 
needs of the human soul. Even Renan’s revival of the old 
idea of a theological manifesto, and his picture of the apostle 
securing a brief interval of leisure in order to send direct to 
Rome this written token of his sympathy, and setting his 
disciples to transcribe copies for the churches of Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, and at least one other, will be felt to be more 
pleasing than substantial. The edge of Baur’s dictum, that an 
Epistle of so general an order would be without analogy in 
the apostle’s career, and out of harmony with the genuine 
Pauline type, is not blunted. It has at least some force even 
against Dr. Godet’s theory. 

It may be reasonably affirmed that any explanation which 
seeks a particular occasion for this Epistle is preferable to one 
that predicates only a general. And any explanation which 
finds that occasion in the circumstances of the church addressed 
appears superior to one which discovers it in something 
personal to the writer. It seems to us, therefore, that those 
are on the right track who look for something special in the 
then condition of the society of believers at Rome. What there 
was there to call forth this kind of communication, touching on 
so many points of local and personal interest, as well as dis- 
coursing on such magnificent trains of doctrine, may prove 
beyond our power to determine. Not a few attempts have 
been ventured to make that out from the Epistle itself. Some of 
these may seem tortuous and unreal. Such is Theodore Schott’s 
(whose suggestive exposition deserves, however, to be better 
known), which reads in some sections a disposition to anticipate 
allegations likely to be raised against Paul’s transference of his 
mission to the West, on the ground that Jewish settlements 
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being more sparse there than in the West, the gospel would 
be virtually removed from its proper relations to the Jewish 
people. Others will be pronounced too narrow, as when 
Hofmann makes so much of the introductory statements 
which constitute Paul’s personal vindication against miscon- 
structions of his failure to visit Rome. But they have at least 
the merit of trying to discover a direct and particular occasion 
for the letter. So Credner’s idea, that a connection is to be 
established between the composition of the Epistle and the 
raising of the collection for the church at Jerusalem, may not 
amount to much. But it deserves the praise at least of sug- 
gesting a definite reason for the introduction of certain circum- 
stantial details of which some natural account is desirable. It 
is noticeable also that one so familiar with the whole range 
of the Pauline writings as Meyer feels the pressure of similar 
necessities. The too general tenor given to the Epistle under 
the ordinary didactic theory he attempts to soften by supposing 
it to embody those conceptions of the gospel which Paul would 
have taught viva voce in Rome had he been able to visit it 
immediately after the termination of his decisive conflict with 
Judaism. This shows his consciousness of the inadequacy of 
any view which fails to find a foundation for the treatise in 
some circumstances of local and present interest. 

In this connection, however, Weizsicker’s construction of 
the Epistle appears to us to deserve renewed consideration. 
Its strong point is that, taking the church at Rome to be in 
the main of Gentile composition, it finds a distinct occasion 
for this letter in the state of the Christian society itself. 
What it supposes is a church, naturally in sympathy with 
Paul and Paul’s gospel, but beginning to be wrought upon by 
the Judaistic troublers who had assaulted other churches. 
The danger of the church, coming under the apostle’s notice, 
calls forth a communication which may help, in default of 
his presence, to defend it against these invaders and preserve 
its Christian liberty and loyalty. We can thus understand 
why the cardinal doctrines of righteousness by faith, and 
sanctification not by the law but by the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, are dwelt on as they are. We see an analogy estab- 
lished between the situations which called forth the Epistles 
to the Philippians and Galatians, and the situation which 
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prompted the letter sent to Rome. Above all, a new light is 
shed upon the profound and singular train of argument sus- 
tained in chapters ix.—xi. That becomes not a vindication of 
Paul’s missionary course, but the reply to a perplexing ques- 
tion which strange, stern facts had begun to force on many,— 
the question how it should be that the people whom Paul 
himself declared to be the elect of God, in the mass repudiated 
Paul’s gospel, if that gospel was God’s. These great merits 
of Weizsiicker’s theory Dr. Godet heartily acknowledges. He 
fixes at the same time upon some weak points, such as the omis- 
sion of any distinct mention of the operations of the Judaistic 
faction, and the absence of a decidedly polemical ring. His 
criticism does not seem so strong here as elsewhere. It is not 
enough, for instance, to insist upon the difference in tone 
between the Epistle to the Galatians and this Epistle to Rome. 
That difference in tone may be due to a difference in the 
approaches made to the two churches by these Judaistic 
troublers, or in the receptions which were accorded them. 
That Weizsiicker’s theory has difficulties connected with it 
may be freely allowed. Dr. Godet’s construction stands clear 
of some of these, and is in some respects more attractive. 
But it may be doubted which of the two is on the whole 
the more satisfactory on the main issues. And it may still 
be asked whether a complete solution has been found for 
the problem—Why swch an Epistle to this church out of all 
churches ? 

On many of the more incidental questions the estimates 
here recorded should commend themselves to general approval. 
The value which Renan has recently ascribed to the descrip- 
tion of Paul’s personal appearance, which is sketched in the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul and Theela, is curiously at variance 
with the incisive criticism professed by the school which he 
favours. This fanciful portrait of the great apostle as small of 
stature, bald, short-legged, corpulent, with eyebrows meeting 
and nose prominent, is summarily dismissed. In the second 
century, when the facts of Paul’s apostolate subsequent to the 
two years’ captivity at Rome, with which the narrative of the 
Book of Acts terminates, were unknown, we are thus to suppose 
acquaintance with the form of his nose, eyebrows, and legs! 
The hints given in Galatians iv. 13 and 2 Corinthians xii. 7 are 
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very cautiously dealt with. The inference deduced from 
these, that Paul was afflicted with a grave constitutional 
ailment, or, more definitely, that he was the victim of epileptic 
attacks, is held to be overdrawn. The former passage, it is 
shown, proves nothing in this direction, because an ailment 
overtaking a man in some specified case by no means implies 
a sickly, nervous, or epileptic constitution. And the latter is 
taken to point rather the other way, representing, as it does, 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh as something given him, that is, 
some trouble to which he was then subjected, the object of 
which was to furnish a salutary counterpoise to the excel- 
lence of the revelations bestowed, and save him from being 
exalted above measure. In this Dr. Godet is in all probability 
right, as he is also in asking whether a man burdened with some 
serious defect in constitution could have displayed the activity 
and survived the thirty years of toil and suffering with which 
Paul is credited. It does not seem safe, therefore, to go beyond 
the general position that some unnamed trouble is indicated, 
which came like a new thing upon him in the course of his 
apostolic ministry. Although it has found so much favour in 
this country, and has been recently reproduced with much 
ingenuity by M. Nyegard in the Revue Chrétienne, the reason- 
ing in support of the idea that some affection of the eyes is 
referred to is pronounced inconclusive. 

The statements on Holsten’s attempt to give a naturalistic 
explanation of Paul’s conversion, Keim’s transference of the 
facts of the Risen Saviour’s appearance to the apostle from 
the world of sense to the not less real world of spirit, 
Hausrath’s notion of a change in Paul’s preaching are 
admirable specimens of Dr. Godet’s criticism. The detailed 
exegesis of the most controverted passages is both moderate 
and penetrating. With many of the results reached we 
find ourselves in cordial agreement. This is less frequently 
the case, however, in matters of textual criticism than in 
exposition. Dr. Godet seems occasionally to allow subjec- 
tive considerations unduly to dominate the facts of objective 
testimony, as in the preference of éyowev in v. 1 over the 
well-accredited éywpev. Under i. 18 there is a discussion 
of the Pauline conception of the opyn @cov, which is alto- 
gether on the right track. Ritschl’s contentions that the 
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idea of retributive justice is due not to Scripture but to the 
inventive genius of Pharisaism, and that in the New Testa- 
ment at least the application of the wrath of God is purely 
eschatological, are briefly but satisfactorily dealt with. It is 
difficult indeed to see how the solemn and constant use of a 
term with all the associations of opyn can be justified, if all 
that is in view is an external effect. Still more difficult is it to 
understand how in that case @vyes can be ascribed without 
qualification to God; for that term surely indicates a senti- 
ment of mind rather than an act in Providence. Admirable, 
however, as Dr. Godet’s exposition of this great idea of the 
Epistle is, it might be made yet more adequate by a further 
consideration of the relation which the Pauline conception of 
the Divine wrath bears to the Old Testament doctrines of the 
Divine Wrath, Holiness, and Jealousy. In iii. 25 the aao- 
tnpwov is taken, with the great majority of exegetes, as a neuter 
substantive formed on the analogy of cwrrpiv, yaprotnpror, 
etc. Dr. Morison’s advocacy of the interpretation favoured by 
the Peschito, Aquinas, Erasmus, and Melanchthon, namely, 
Jesus Christ whom God set forth as making propittiation, is 
noticed. It is possible to take the term thus asa masculine 
adjective. But if that were the sense Paul had in view, it is 
thought he might rather have used the substantive iAaorns. 
Dr. Godet cannot join Olshausen, Tholuck, Philippi, and 
Calvin, however, in finding in the word a designation of the 
propitiatory or cover of the ark of the covenant. The 
absence of the article, which would naturally have been 
attached to an object so definite, the imperfection of a com- 
parison between the crucified Lord and an object merely 
sprinkled with blood, and the fact that this Epistle is not one 
that moves, like that to the Hebrews, in the region of the 
Levitical symbolism, are undoubtedly most formidable objec- 
tions to this view. Dr. Godet therefore decides in favour of the 
more general idea of a means of propitiation, and rightly affirms 
that if the notion of sacrifice is not in the term itself, it is at 
least imparted to it by the qualifying addition “in his blood.” 
The excursus appended on the subject of expiation exhibits 
large agreement with Gess’s exposition of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. We dissent, however, from the view adopted of 
the force of the mpocBero. On the ground of the statutory 
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meaning of the terms mpotiOévar, mpoects, in the New 
Testament, the tenor of the context, and the triviality which 
he thinks attaches to the notion of a public presentation of the 
Person of Jesus, he rejects the idea of setting forth, and falls 
back upon that of foreseeing, or providing in advance, which 
the best of the old Greek interpreters favoured. The attempt 
to make the context bear in this direction is by no means suc- 
cessful. The argument from that seems to us quite in the 
other way. The great point in Paul’s statement is the neces- 
sity for an open demonstration of God’s righteousness in pass- 
ing over sin so long. His action in the dispensation of this 
forbearance was righteous all through. But its righteousness 
was not apparent to the world until Christ’s propitiation was 
seen. Christ’s sacrifice was the righteous ground of God’s 
dealing with sin as He did. It would have been that, even 
had it been secretly accomplished. But its open accomplish- 
ment and public manifestation to the world gave a declaration 
of God’s unimpeachable rectitude in his transactions with sin, 
such as could not be mistaken. The passage thus becomes one 
of several scattered through the Pauline Epistles, which shed 
some light on the question why Christ died as he did. But, 
whatever hesitation may be felt in accepting some of Dr. 
Godet’s conclusions, it is certain that this work will do more 
than sustain his high reputation, and will be widely recognised 
as a masterpiece of profound, luminous, and reverent exegesis, 
destined to take a foremost place in the long train of commen- 
taries on this capital section of New Testament Scripture. 
We can wish nothing better for the struggling evangelical 
Churches of Switzerland and France than a succession of 
teachers like Dr. Godet and a literature of this quality. God 
grant that neither be denied ! 

Philippi’s Commentary on the same Epistle, which we 
now possess in the completed translation, is also a contri- 
bution of decided worth. The Rostock theologian differs 
indeed in many respects from his fellow-worker in Neuchatel. 
He is less brilliant and more dogmatic. His exegesis cannot 
claim equality with Dr. Godet’s, either in delicacy of perception 


1 Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By F. A. Philippi. 
Translated from the third improved and enlarged edition, by the Rev. T. 8S. 
Banks. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1878-79. 
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or lucidity of statement. But it has solid merits of its own. 
Great injustice indeed is done it, if the occasional prominence 
of the authors churchly and sacramentarian tendencies is 
allowed to blunt our sense of its great ability and learning. 
The theological criticisms are often of great value. This 
appears, for example, in the vindication of the Protestant 
doctrine of imputation. Philippi shows well how adequate 
the Scripture ground is on which the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion have founded their definition of the tmputatio peccati 
Adamitici ad culpam et poenam. Julius Miiller’s speculation 
as to an extra-temporal state and an original fall of man there 
is held to run directly in the face of the great argument of 
Romans v., which carries sin in the abstract, not as corrup- 
tion merely, but as selfishness and apostasy of the spirit from 
God, back to Adam’s fall. To the doubtful refuge of such 
an hypothesis he considers Miiller to have been driven by a 
mistaken conception of the absolute dependence of guilt, in 
every sense of that term, on personal decision. But he admits 
the distinguished service the Christian Doctrine of Sin has 
rendered, and its general harmony with the teaching of this 
Epistle, in demonstrating how superficial and unscriptural the 
theory is according to which “the natural sinful tendency 
or moral disorder caused by the fact of sin in Adam’s posterity 
is regarded merely as innocent misfortune, so that in this 
matter all that is imputed to them is free consent.” Some of 
the finer points in the eighth chapter are not quite seen, 
such as the significant interchange of vexpos and Ovnrtos 
(10, 11), réeva and viod (14, 16), "Incovs and Xpuotds (11). 
The caréxpwe in verse 3 is explained as meaning “to destroy 
or overcome by judgment, to take away by condemning, to 
obliterate by atoning,” which is only partially correct. On the 
other hand, we are glad to see that the cuppaptupe to 
mvevpatt nav (verse 16) is rendered “bears witness along with 
our spirit.” Philippi admits that we have no ground for 
asserting that the compound verb is identical in sense with 
the simple verb, and means here bears witness to our spirit. 
Notwithstanding Luther, he rightly finds in the witness 
of the Holy Spirit here introduced a second witness distin- 


guishable from, yet co operating with, the witness of our own 
spirit. 
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As to the purpose of the Epistle, Philippi adopts in the 
main the construction identified with the name of Erasmus. 
He denies that it is aimed against a Judaising movement 
which went the length of attempting the absolute exclusion of 
the Gentiles from the Church. He says rightly that “no 
other opposition to Pauline universalism is even conceivable 
than that which all Judaistic false teachers and sects actually 
adopted.” Thus he is of opinion that what Paul combats is 
simply the idea of righteousness by works, and indeed not the 
work-righteousness of the Jewish-Christian portion of the 
Church, but that of Judaism itself. As a whole the letter is 
neither polemical nor apologetical, but hortatory and monitory. 
It was a thoughtful and friendly substitute for Paul’s personal 
preaching at Rome, meant to arm the church against dangers 
contingent at the time. Foreseeing that the Jewish faction, 
from which he had suffered in Galatia and elsewhere, would 
not fail to make its attack on Rome, Paul sent this most 
systematic of all his letters with the view of strengthening 
the church against Jewish inroads by its detailed and pointed 
exposition of the contents of his specifically Pauline gospel. 
The objections to this theory are somewhat serious. The only 
passage which can with any show of reason be construed as 
alluding to the dreaded appearance of the Judaisers is xvi. 
17-20. There is force, too, in Dr. Godet’s question whether 
“so considerable a treatise could have been composed solely 
with a view to a future and contingent event.” It accords 
well, however, with sections like i. 11, where the writer 
expresses his longing to give them something by which they 
might be established, and xvi. 25, where he speaks of God as 
“ Him who is of power to stablish you according to my gospel.” 
It suggests a tolerable explanation of the peculiarly didactic 
tone and treatise-form of the Epistle. To a large extent it 
makes the choice of the doctrinal subjects which are actually 
embraced intelligible. For if Paul did indeed stand now at the 
great “ point of division” in his ministry, from which a review 
of his whole previous experience would be natural, and if he 
had occasion to prepare for the use of a church which he hoped 
to make his new base of operations a summary of the gospel as 
it had come first to him, the zealot for the law, by revelation, 
as it had subsequently shaped itself through subjective realisa- 
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tion and the providences of his missionary calling, and as he 
had been led to preach it, the contents of such a summary 
would in substance be nothing else than what this letter 
to Rome exhibits. Under this theory of a prospective attitude 
and fortifying purpose, chapters ix.—xi. also become an in- 
tegral section of the theme of the book, unfolding the historical 
means and order of the final accomplishment of the Divine 
purpose in the gospel. 

The same Epistle is expounded in an English Commentary 
to which we were able previously merely to advert. Fresh 
scientific value cannot be said to belong to Mr. Beet’s effort.’ 
But it traverses familiar ground with a vigorous step, and is 
evidently the product of serious and independent study. Good 
sense and sound judgment characterise it throughout, and it 
contains much which, though not particularly original, will be 
found useful to many. Notwithstanding its polemic against 
Augustine and Calvin, its spirit is generally fair and candid. 
It seems doubtful indeed whether the author has not been led 
to express himself as he has done against the Scriptural 
warrant for some points of the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
system by an imperfect acquaintance with the real import 
and connections of its doctrines of a particular atonement, 
efficacious grace, and the perseverance of the saints. He fails 
to distinguish between Calvin in his unsystematised and 
exegetical statements and Calvinism in its matured form. 
He tells us (p. 285) that he differs from Calvin and Augustine 
in holding that “ Divine influences leading towards repentance 
and faith are brought to bear on all who hear the gospel; and 
that the unbelief and perdition of those who reject it arise, not 
from the absence of these influences, but simply and only from 
man’s resistance to them.” But he admits (p. 268) that the 
doctrine of election is a “logical result of the foundation 
doctrine of i. 16, iii. 22, looked at from the point of view of 
the eternity of God,” and that while we are taught that “ from 
the beginning God foresaw who would believe and who would 
continue in the faith,’ we must understand that “ He was not 
moved to save by His knowledge that they would believe, or 
by their foreseen good works and perseverance, but simply by 


1A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By Joseph Agar Beet. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 
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His love and by man’s misery and helplessness.” More inter- 
esting is his discussion of the great picture of subjective 
conflicts in vii. 13-25. He decides in favour of the view that 
this describes Paul’s own experience prior to justification. 
The grounds which he adduces for this judgment are mainly 
these—that as the previous section dealt with a change in Paul 
the Pharisee from life to death, this paragraph most naturally 
records the next step in the process, the glorious change from 
that death to a new life; that if this paragraph, speaking as it 
does of Paul asa slave of sin, groaning beneath its bondage 
and calamity-stricken, refers to the Christian life, it is at 
variance with all that he elsewhere says of himself and the 
regenerate state; that though Paul does not express himself 
often upon his state before conversion, what is given us here 
accords fully with the representations of his life prior to 
justification in Phil. iii. 6, 1 Tim. i. 13, Acts xxii. 3, xxvi. 
5, etc.; and that on any other view the use of much of the 
phraseology would be misleading. We grant at once how 
difficult this problem is, and how much may be alleged in 
support of this solution. But this statement of the case 
is too broadly put. It is only in a qualified sense that 
this can be represented as essentially a question between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. It is true that the profounder 
insight into the vast realities of sin and grace which the 
former system claims to give makes it think it less strange that 
the renewed life should be portrayed in characters like those 
used here by Paul. But there are Calvinists who will agree 
on the whole with Mr. Beet, and there are both Calvinists and 
Arminians who accept neither the view he adopts nor that 
which he rejects. It is surely little to the point to say that 
the opinion that the chapter is a sketch of the natural man was 
held by “nearly all who spoke as their mother-tongue the 
language in which this Epistle was written.” The question is 
one not of language but of logic and experience. It is perhaps 
too much also to declare that if these words do describe the 
position of a justified person “they stand absolutely alone in 
the entire New Testament.” And one cannot but feel how far 
short of the realities of the case quotations from Seneca, 
Euripides, Xenophon, and Ovid fall, which Mr. Beet never- 
theless is disposed to found on as parallels to some of those 
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perplexing phenomena of the spiritual consciousness which 
on this view are affirmed of the unregenerate man. What we 
specially miss here, however, is any estimate of the intermedi- 
ate and more ideal reading of the paragraph, which aims at re- 
moving it entirely out of the region of chronologically separated 
occasions and successive mental states, while conserving what 
is best in that application of it as a whole to the deep mysteries 
of the renewed life which commended itself to Augustine and 
the Reformers. 

Mr. Beet’s Commentary has some features peculiar to itself. 
It gives a summary of doctrinal results, which to some extent 
also exhibits the apologetical value of the Pauline testimony. 
It offers a new translation and develops the sense of the 
technical terms of the Epistle. This is done carefully, and 
with some measure of success. What is specially defective 
here is the treatment of the Pauline psychology, as appears in 
the off-hand identification of the two terms “inward man” 
and “mind,” the definition of “the flesh” as “the physical but 
not the moral element of our life,’ or as the material of the 
body personified into an intelligent power. The independence 
of the exposition is seen on some remarkable occasions. His 
own firm belief in Christ’s Divine personality does not pre- 
vent Mr. Beet from deciding that it is not taught in ix. 5. 
For reasons deduced mainly from the context, from the not 
uncommon practice of the New Testament writers to break 
away suddenly from the subject immediately in hand into 
ascriptions of praise to God, and the Pauline habit of not ap- 
plying the term “God” directly to the Son, he concludes in 
favour of the translation “ God who is over all be blessed for ever.” 
His arguments are carefully stated. But he allows too little 
to the witness of grammar in the case. In v. 1 he adopts the 
rendering “ Let us then be justified by faith and thus have peace 
with God.” Compelled to yield to the weight of documentary 
evidence in favour of éywpev, he gives one of the best defences 
with which we are acquainted of the appropriateness of the 
exhortation where so many of the best interpreters have felt 
it strangely out of place. 

The edition of the Bible which Professor Reuss’ of Strasburg 


1 La Bible: Traduction nouvelle avec Introductions et Commentaires, Par 
Edouard Reuss, Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 
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has been carrying through for the benefit of French Protes- 
tantism has been advancing with a regularity wonderful in so 
large an undertaking. When it was launched in 1874 the ex- 
pectation was that its completion would be reached in four 
years. Though that expectation has not quite been realised, 
there remains little to be done in the Old Testament, while 
the six divisions of the New Testament are now all to hand. 
When the author began his work he described the interpreter 
as one who was neither philosopher nor preacher, nor even one 
under necessity to assume a theological attitude, but, before 
everything else, the historian, whose simple duty it was “to 
educe from each text the writer’s meaning.” The sections 
which have come recently to hand, embracing the Pauline 
and Catholic Epistles and the Johannine writings, are true to 
this conception of the commentator’s province. The exegesis 
is purely critical and grammatical, generally candid and un- 
prejudiced, often so concise as to seem superficial, sometimes 
novel and striking. It is especially valuable when it carries 
us across paragraphs giving opportunity for those pregnant, 
suggestive explanations of the terms and ideas of Biblical 
Theology, for which the author’s previous studies in the History 
of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age so admirably fit him. 
We do not, indeed, repair to M. Reuss for deep-sea soundings 
in the Pauline doctrine of grace or the Johannine revelation of 
eternal life. His expositions of themes like those of the 
eighth chapter of Romans, and the first of Ephesians, Colossians, 
or First John, will seem at the critical point to do little beyond 
touching the surface. But within his own province we seldom 
find him else than an unprejudiced and reliable guide, a genuine 
child of the historic spirit. Under his hand we see the principles 
of historical criticism applied with a cautious freedom, equally 
opposed to the vis inertia of mere traditionalism and to the 
superficial haste of an anti-Protestant rationalism. The Jntro- 
ductions to the several sections give the results of a criticism 
which M. Reuss firmly believes to be in the best sense con- 
servative in its tendency, destined to elevate our knowledge 
of God’s ways and confirm our faith in God’s Word, as exact, 
fearless, scientific research has been proved to reveal un- 
imagined treasures in nature. These portions of the work are 
by far the most valuable and original. They abound in matter 
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not only of importance as recording the conclusions reached 
by so exceptionally equipped a critic on the standing problems, 
but also of much personal interest in the history of a mind 
like this. The spell of the Tiibingen school is not now what it 
once was with M. Reuss. The time was, for example, when 
Baur’s reading of the Epistle to the Romans, fitting in as 
it did so well with favourite speculations on the genius of 
primitive Christianity, secured in large part his adhesion, and 
exercised a tangible influence upon his views of other related 
subjects. But we find him now compelled to alter his position, 
at least on this problem. The theory which he propounds in 
his Les Epitres Pauliniennes does not appear indeed a very 
satisfactory solution of the question. He thinks that Paul’s 
desire to make Rome a “focus of light” for the whole West 
induced him to send his greatest Epistle to that particular 
church, but that, in reality, it was meant for all the churches. 
It is thus to be viewed as a digest of the essentials of the 
gospel, nominally limited and local in its destination, but 
really addressed to an ideal public. Whether this is a likely 
explanation of that absence of the polemical element which 
M. Reuss has seen to be incapable of harmonising fairly with 
the Tiibingen hypothesis is more than doubtful. But it is 
significant that this secession is made. 

Thus it will be more and more perceived that the Tiibingen 
criticism is radically unsound. Even adaptations which have 
escaped the worst faults of its construction of the primary 
Pauline writings will be found to be not much more reconcil- 
able with the facts of the case. Mangold, for example, has 
made among the best attempts to mitigate the improbabilities 
of Baur’s version of the place and aim of Paul’s greatest 
Epistle. His idea that, when he was on the point of making 
the West the statutory scene of his missionary enterprise, the 
apostle saw the necessity of taking immediate cognisance of 
the difficulties harboured by the church at Rome on the 
subject of his ministry, and transmitted his letter with the 
definite object of setting them right on the substance of his 
preaching and the tendency of his work, is one that has found 
wide acceptance. There is something attractive in its simple 
and natural division of the contents of the Epistle into a sum- 
mary of his doctrine in the first eight chapters, and a statement 
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of the principles of his mission in the three following. It is 
not committed to Baur’s singular notion of the particularistic 
prejudices of the church, and it has other points of superiority 
which have commended it more or less to critics as different as 
Hausrath, Ritschl, and Schenkel. Nevertheless it fails. The 
explanation which it offers of the disposition of the letter and 
the tenor of its doctrinal and ethical sections, is more apparent 
than real. It founds on the theory of the Judeo-Christian 
character of the majority of the church, and it underlies the 
general objection applicable to the various adaptations of 
Baur’s hypothesis,—the evident incongruity between so limited 
an end as is attributed to the writer, and so large an expenditure 
of means as the contents of the writing exhibit. Nor can it be 
concealed that the Tiibingen speculation has still greater vices 
at its roots, which have betrayed themselves in some of its 
subsequent developments. It tends to take a form which 
compromises the honesty of the author of the Epistle. Critics 
like M. Reuss cannot be blind to this. Exegetes of Dr. 
Godet’s rank do well to call attention emphatically to the 
tendency. How real it is appears in the case of Holsten, who 
qualifies his admission that this letter may be the maturest 
fruit of Paul's mind, by denying that it can claim to be his 
purest work, and credits Paul with intentionally giving these 
Romans a partial version of his actual gospel in order to 
conciliate them. 

In three superb volumes, the New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers, published by the house of Cassells under the 
editorship of Bishop Ellicott, is now completed. In noticing 
the first volume last year we indicated the general character 
of the undertaking. The two volumes issued since then are 
not less likely to be extensively useful. For the most part 
they are marked by similar qualities, the same fulness of style, 
passing over at times into excess, but seldom other than vivid 
and interesting ; the same superabundance of illustrative mat- 
ter, not always strictly germane to the subjects; the same 
prevalent trustworthiness, marred occasionally by the tendency 
to novel speculation. On the whole, these volumes do not 
impress us as being quite up to the high mark attained by the 
first. The several sections are of very various merit. Some 
are of special excellence, others betray haste. Mr. Shore’s 
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exposition of 1st Corinthians is popular and descriptive rather 
than penetrating. Mr. Plummer’s 2d Peter has been written 
under pressure. Peter's First Epistle is done with care by 
Canon Mason, who acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Bishop of Durham’s unpublished lectures. We find no recog- 
nition, however, of the choicer characteristics of this Epistle— 
its tone of reminiscence, its distinctive Christology, its appa- 
rent reproduction of the actual words of Peter’s Lord. Some 
grammatical points are also missed. Thus we get sanctify the 
Lord the Christ for sanctify Christ as Lord, in iii. 15. First 
John is subjected, by Mr. Sinclair, to a style of annotation 
rather than exposition, which comes far short of doing it 
justice. We look in vain for any sustained grasp of the real 
plan of the Epistle, so profound in its simplicity, with so grand 
a march in apparent repetition. Mr. Carpenter exercises a 
better gift in a most difficult task. His exposition of the 
Apocalypse shows genuine insight into the Johannine doc- 
trine, and is executed with no small measure of success. To 
him the book is a “ pictorial unfolding of great principles in 
constant conflict, though under various forms.” The Preterist, 
Futurist, and Historical schools have, he admits, each some 
foundation in the phenomena of this complex record—the first, 
in so far as there may be accomplished fulfilments of its dis- 
closures ; the second, in expecting distant and undeveloped 
fulfilments ; the third, in seeking them “ along the whole line 
of history.” But they are all erroneous, because partial. Mr. 
Carpenter is undoubtedly in the right track at least, and 
uses a key which gives intelligence to not a little of the 
cipher in which these visions seem hidden. With a firm 
grasp of the genius of a book of symbolism, he distinguishes 
between the principles in such a method of teaching, and the 
varying forms in which they will become embodied as history 
repeats itself from age to age, and repudiates the idle toil 
expended in identifying these mobile prophecies with single 
accomplishments once for all witnessed or to be witnessed. 
The Millennial vision, therefore, in the twentieth chapter, has 
not the circumstantial relation to one definite period so 
generally ascribed to it. The “ beast” of chapter xiii. is not 
the Papacy merely, but a symbol of whatever in the course of 
history leads men “ to limit their worship to the visible and 
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tangible.” As to the origin of the book, Mr. Carpenter con- 
siders that the theory of two Johns, one for the Gospel and 
another for the Apocalypse, is beset with far greater difficulties 
than that of a common authorship. He finds no force in 
Scholten’s contention that the writer does not give himself out 
to be John, but only offers a “ report of a revelation which John 
had received ;” and as little in the more recent arguments 
advanced by men like Hoekstra and Volkmar against the 
Ephesian residence of the apostle. The representation which 
the writer gives of himself is given, he thinks, at a time and in 
a way naturally to suggest only the Apostle and Evangelist. 
The general consensus of ancient opinion, the indisputable fact 
that when dubiety emerged it was traceable to doctrinal pre- 
possessions, the evidence of personal recollections such as the 
beloved disciple would be specially likely to cherish, the 
distinctive Christology, the profound and undesigned corre- 
spondence between the Fourth Gospel and this book, combine, 
in his opinion, to impart a weight to the testimony in favour 
of the Apostolic and Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
superior to what can be adduced for the apostolic origin of 
almost any other section of the New Testament. 

Anything from Dr. Sanday’s hand can scarce fail to be of 
value. He is not seen at his best, however, in the detailed 
exegesis of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. His 
dissertations on such subjects as the meaning of the words 
“ Righteousness ” and “ Faith,” the “ Doctrine of Union with 
Christ,” etc., with much that is of worth, look like the efforts of a 
man in the process of working his way to conclusions. Professor 
Plumptre’s statement of the evidential value of the narrative 
of Acts, and its bearing on the mission-work, organisation, and 
worship of the Church, is on most points likely to win assent. 

Canon Barry’s Prolegomena to the Epistles of the Captivity 
give a remarkable representation of the peculiar interest and 
importance of these letters to the Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians. His generalisations, however, at times lead him 
too far. His object is to show that Paul’s conception of the 
gospel, which was his special trust, underwent several distinct 
developments. It passed through three stages, Canon Barry 
thinks, as he crossed from the Jew to the Greek, and from the 
Greek to the Roman. He has much to say of the three great 
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forces of the ancient world, and how each was laid hold of and 
Christianised by Paul. When the apostle reached Rome he had 
to face the task of adapting the gospel to elements of civilisation 
differing from the Greek as these did from the Hebrew. The 
exigencies of this task go far to explain the distinctive features 
of these Epistles, and Paul’s position in Rome accounts for 
their peculiar terms. The influence of the genius loci is sup- 
posed to betray itself throughout. Rome was the arm where 
Greece was the brain of the old world. A complete polity 
was the idea of the former, the perfection of the man was that 
of the latter. The one aimed at the consolidation of society 
by means of law in the hand of the state, and with the help 
of the family, the other at the education of the individual by 
wisdom, art, philosophy. Hence in writing from Rome Paul 
works with the ideas of family-relationship, a polity for the 
saints, a citizenship in heaven, as in different surroundings 
he deals with disputes about wisdom. Canon Barry, with 
much beauty and force, states considerations not to be over- 
looked. The difficulty of allowing so much as he claims for 
them lies in the fact that while these Epistles were written 
from a centre where such conceptions reigned, they were meant 
for Asiatic communities where the elements of civilisation and 
the prevalent ideas were Oriental and Grecian. Not the least 
informing section of this seasonable Commentary is Dr. Moul- 
ton’s Hebrews. The authorship of the Epistle he justly deems 
no subject for confident assertion. He is unable to recognise 
its directly Pauline origin, but admits the strength of evidence 
in favour of its being the work of one in close relationship to 
Paul. Biesenthal’s recent advocacy of the opinion mentioned 
by Clement, that the present Epistle is a version of a Hebrew 
original, he decisively rejects. The difficulties attaching to 
this view are serious in any case, but in Biesenthal’s hands 
they are vastly increased. Dr. Moulton does not exceed his 
warrant when he says that the treatment to which this ingenious 
Hebraist subjects not a few passages is proof enough “ that 
those who regard the Epistle as translated from a Hebrew 
original must necessarily regard it as a translation that is often 
inaccurate, and needs the correction of the commentator.” He 
prepares a full and impartial statement of the considerations 
on which a denial of its Pauline origin rests. But he shows 
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how the numerous traces of Paul’s style in the doctrinal con- 
tents, the manner of illustration, the use of the Old Testament, 
the particular allusions to Timothy and the writer’s relations 
to his readers, on the whole outweigh these. None of the 
three names, Barnabas, Clement, Luke, connected by ancient 
testimony with the composition of this Epistle, seems to him 
to satisfy the conditions. He takes no notice of the important 
argument constructed by Hofmann in favour of the direct 
Pauline origin, nor of the possible dependence of the letter 
upon Silas. He adheres, therefore, on the whole, to the idea 
of Apollos as the author, notwithstanding the grave defici- 
ency of ancient testimony. He vindicates for the writing 
the character of a true Epistle, but confesses the difficulty of 
identifying the parties addressed. Neither Alford’s plea in 
favour of Rome nor Plumptre’s in support of Christian ascetics 
in Alexandria can be said to be convincing. Probably Dr. 
Moulton goes as far as facts allow in concluding it 
to be most probable that some church in Palestine may be 
addressed although Jerusalem may be excluded. Perhaps, 
however, he makes too much of the coincidences between 
this Epistle and the writings of Philo. The fundamental 
difference between the two in respect of doctrine would 
certainly make these coincidences in the highest degree re- 
markable. But the question is, whether the correspondences 
in thought and expression point to direct relations between the 
two writers, or simply to a common connection with a particular 
circle of thought. 

In Rothe’s First John* we have an exposition of a unique 
order and singular merit. We are so accustomed to think of 
Rothe as the bold speculative theologian, the ingenious annalist 
of the beginnings of the Christian Church, the profound Chris- 
tian moralist, that when we meet him in the field of exegesis 
we are apt to imagine him on strange ground. But if Rothe 
were to give himself to interpretation we feel at once that John 
is the writer with whom he would be most at home, and John’s 
great Epistle the book he would be mest competent to expound. 
Its ethical spirit, its speculative affinities, the absolute tone 
which its speech seems ever to take, the spiritual solutions 


1 Der erste Brief Johannis pracktish erklart. Von Dr. Richard Rothe. 
Wittenberg, 1878. 
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which it offers at once for the practical needs of the soul, and 
for those great problems of being on which so many philosophies 
have been broken, its subjective presentation of the facts and 
truths of Christianity, and the mode in which it overleaps so 
much that even other apostolic writings cannot take for 
granted, and sweeps on at once to ultimate statements and 
final issues,—this and much else in the nature of the book 
make it one with which Rothe would be in peculiar sympathy, 
and in illustrating which his rare genius would find special 
delight. The volume now published under the editorship of 
Dr. Miihlhausser is such a gift to the Church as is but seldom 
bestowed. It is modestly described as simply a practical 
commentary. In so far as it gives the results rather than the 
processes of exegesis, and omits the details of grammatical and 
critical study, it is practical rather than scientific. But it is 
practical in a very uncommon sense. It gives the mpakis 
which is at once the dmeBacis and the ériBacts Oewpias. 
Commentaries have sometimes been divided into two great 
classes, the glossatorial and the reproductive. This one belongs to 
the best of the second and nobler order. Theological rather 
than philological, ethical rather than grammatical, it is an 
exposition carrying us into the deep things of Christian experi- 
ence, glowing with sympathy with the theme, fired with 
spiritual interest throughout. It is something to get from a 
mind, after its own order so pre-eminently of the Johannine 
type, this living reproduction of Christian truth as it was 
given to John to declare it, and Christian experience as it was 
given him to know it. There are matters in it, indeed, which 
nay be felt to be incongruous. To exhibit the son of Zebedee as 
the great harmonist of realism and idealism, and his statements 
of spiritual doctrine as the answer to the problems of ontology, 
will seem strange to some; and there are views of sin, justifi- 
cation, and atonement which will appear but partially true 
or perilously philosophical to others. But that must be a 
curiously constituted mind that will not be richer for following 
the course of this devout genius as he carries us right into the 
heart of John’s deepest thoughts, and gives us, undisturbed 
by the usual paraphernalia of interpretation, a photograph 
of John’s revelation of Christianity produced by a congenial 
intelligence, 
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The wish is natural to see how Rothe deals with those 
passages which touch the cardinal truths of Christianity as 
expressed in the Creeds. He recognises the central significance 
of the term “ the blood of Jesus Christ.” He attempts no specific 
definition of sacrificial atonement, but holds decidedly that 
that solemn phrase denotes Christ’s death in the quality of 
atonement and sacrificial expiation. As it occurs in i. 7 he 
thinks it contains the idea of the removal of guilt, but also 
more than that. He takes its connection with the 9th verse 
to prove that the propitiatory cleansing of guilt is represented 
here as operating at the same time to the actual cleansing of 
sin. Elsewhere, too, he believes the terms which express 
directly the expiation of sin connote also the effect of sancti- 
fication. The mystery of the reconciliation accomplished 
by the death of Christ is described as consisting generally in 
the actual “removal of the contradiction between these two 
propositions : first, that God in virtue of his holiness cannot 
enter into a friendly relation with the creature, so long as he 
is actually sinful; and secondly, that the actual removal of sin 
is not possible except on the supposition that God has pre- 
viously entered into that amicable relation by the forgiveness 
of sin.” Ina passage of great eloquence he then unfolds his 
view of how Christ’s expiatory work acts. That view stops 
short of full acceptance of the substitutionary value of the 
Redeemer’s sufferings. But it affirms that He bore the penalty 
of sin in His Passion as He conquered and extinguished sin 
in His curriculum of temptation. And this idea, that Christ’s 
death was the sacrificial offering of a humanity which had 
regained its purity, rather than the crown of the vicarious 
endurance of the sentence of law by a perfectly holy Surety, 
influences Rothe’s interpretation of several crucial passages. 
Thus in answer to the question suggested by ii. 2, he replies 
that “the Redeemer is our propitiation in the sense that He 
personally, and especially in the perfecting of His own moral 
development, was exactly fitted effectively to secure an actual 
and complete removal of sin in humanity.” The volume abounds, 
however, in profound statements on the nature of sin. It is 
successful above all whenever it approaches two leading sub- 
jects—the new life manifested in Christ himself, and the veri- 
fication of that new life in the believer's consciousness. Its 
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antagonism to every form of Docetism, to everything like an 
ideal Christ, to all doctrine which proposes for our faith any- 
thing short of a real manifestation of God in the person of 
Jesus Christ, is most pronounced. The great statement, “this 
is the true God and eternal life,” is John’s homage, not to the 
Father but to the Son. So certain a truth to Rothe is the 
Divine Sonship of Christ, that not only the facts of the life of 
Jesus, the origin of the Christian Church, and the process of 
history, but also the deepest verities of his own nature, become 
deceptive, except on the supposition that Jesus is the Son and 
Word of the Living God. Rothe is entirely disappointing 
only when he touches one side of his eschatology. The sin 
unto death is, according to him, simply a sin which wears out 
its subject in final extinction. Disintegration is the ultimate 
operation of sin, annihilation the end of the sinner. It 
may well seem strange that a mind like this could satisfy 
itself with so surface a reading of John’s profound teaching on 
death. 

The Commentary’ projected by Dr. Schaff some years ago, 
and now, after unexpected interruptions, in process of publica- 
tion, demands larger notice than can at present be given it. 
Issued simultaneously in Edinburgh and New York, it is 
intended to be of an international as well as inter-denomina- 
tional character. It is written in the same spirit as Lange’s 
Bibel-werk, which has been translated and adapted under Dr. 
Schaff’s supervision. But it does not aim at being what that 
extensive work is,—a commentary at once exegetical, doctrinal, 
and homiletical. It is meant to present the best results of exe- 
getical science in a form suited to the Christian laity and to 
preachers. Among its points of distinction are its numerous 
maps and plates, on which great care has been expended. 
Much attention has also been paid to emendations of the text, 
and to a revision of the current marginal references. The first 
volume, containing the general Introductions and the exegesis 
of the Synoptical Gospels, is the joint work of the editor and 
Professor Riddle of Hartford. Its most marked characteristics 
are condensation and accuracy. The brevity of its statements 


1 A Popular Commentary on the New Testament by English and American 
Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations. Vol.1. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 
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is in striking contrast to the more profuse expositions in Bishop 
Ellicott’s Commentary. No point of importance, however, is 
omitted, nor is any real difficulty avoided. The notes furnished 
on such debated questions as the Lord’s brethren, the date of 
the Lord’s Supper, the order of the Risen Lord’s appearances, 
the genuineness of Mark xvi. 9-20, are surprising instances of 
the combination of extreme conciseness in explanation with 
wealth of knowledge. The three leading theories of the 
chronological order of the Synoptical narratives are carefully 
balanced. A preference is indicated for the three years’ 
ministry over that of the two years’ ministry, as advocated by 
Lange and Ellicott, and justice is done to the special excel- 
lencies of the construction of the three years’ ministry wrought 
out by Lichtenstein and adopted by Andrews. Lichtenstein’s 
view is substantially that of his master Hofmann, and places 
the Galilean ministry after the second Passover. It has the 
advantage of greatly simplifying the order. As is justly 
admitted here, “it avoids the great difficulty which has been 
felt in extending the Synoptic accounts over three years, and 
also the difficulty common to both the other theories, namely, 
inserting so important a visit to Jerusalem, as that recorded in 
John v., at a point in the Synoptical narratives where there is 
nothing to indicate such a visit.” To the discussions on the 
origin of the Gospels, which have assumed such magnitude of 
late, small importance is here allowed. The authors are not 
disposed to go beyond the broad position that “the common 
basis of the Synoptic Gospels was the oral teaching of the 
apostles and eye-witnesses of the events of our Lord’s life.” 
The conclusions which they have carefully tested anew in the 
preparation of the present work are simply these—that the 
three Synoptists drew all from a common tradition, but wrote 
independently ; that there is no valid evidence in the narra- 
tives themselves that one borrowed from another, or was 
written to supplement, correct, or adapt another; and that 
there is the best reason for disbelieving that “any one of the 
three Evangelists had access to either of the two Gospels in its 
present form.” It is admitted, indeed, that the priority of 
Mark may be more plausibly favoured by internal evidence 
than that of either Matthew or Luke. But it is shown that 
this is balanced by the patristic testimony to Matthew, and by 
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the argument in support of Luke’s precedence drawn from the 
relation between the Acts and his Gospel, and that the whole 
question loses its principal interest if the independence of the 
Synoptists can be made out. This may seem an imperfect 
estimate of the question. We believe, however, that excessive 
value has been put of late upon this debate. It is significant 
that protests begin to be tendered from different quarters 
against the exaggerated theory of Mark’s priority. Not the 
least remarkable of these appears in the last work of the late 
Theodor Keim. In his Aus dem Urchristenthum he makes 
the candid admission that renewed studies in Papias and the 
larger discourses of Matthew and Luke have made him more of 
an eclectic than formerly, and rendered him less disposed to 
oppose unconditionally the general hypothesis of two docu- 
ments, the one giving discourses and the other narratives. 
But at the same time he declares his continued inability to 
adopt Holtzmann’s view, and his conviction that the prevalent 
advocacy of Mark’s priority is one-sided. 

Under the title of Ze Parousia,’ an anonymous writer has 
given the results of much patient exegetical inquiry. The 
object is to decide what the prophetical sections of the New 
Testament really mean, what events they actually have in view, 
what relation the Lord’s Parousia had to the Apostolic Church, 
and what it now has to the Church generally. With this view 
he subjects the whole range of the New Testament eschatology 
to critical examination. The conclusion he reaches is, that “ by 
the express testimony of our Lord, the uniform and concurrent 
teaching of his apostles, and the universal expectation of the 
Church of the apostolic age, the Parousia and its aecompany- 
ing events were represented as nigh at hand; and not only so, 
but as about to happen within the limits of a given period, 
that is to say, in the time of the apostles and their contem- 
poraries; so that many, or most, of them, might expect to 
witness the great consummation.” But if the apostles did 
cherish such expectations, were they not mistaken? The 
author holds it inadmissible to suppose that they so misunder- 
stood their Master, or that He permitted them to remain under 
an erroneous impression which might be most injurious to 


1 The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of 
Our Lord’s Second Coming. London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 1878. 
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others, as well as themselves, on a subject which was often 
on Christ’s lips, and often must have formed a topic of “ con- 
versation and conference among themselves.” He deems the 
idea entertained by men like Hengstenberg and Frederick 
Robertson, that they were mistaken indeed, but that their 
mistake was allowed with the wise design of stimulating their 
efforts, strengthening their hope, and confirming their courage, 
scarce less satisfactory. Hence he solves the difficulty by 
affirming that the Lord’s coming announced in these prophecies 
was identical with the destruction of Jerusalem and the close 
of the Mosaic dispensation. But if these events are iden- 
tified, the further question rises,—What is to be made of the 
coincident predictions of a resurrection of the dead and a 
coming judgment? Do these still wait their fulfilment? The 
reply is, that all these events have been accomplished, but that 
the scene of their accomplishment was the spiritual and 
invisible world. 

One knows not how to proaounce on a theory which trans- 
fers the fulfilment of definite prophecies of great events in this 
world’s history to the region of the unseen, where “ we have no 
witnesses to depose to the facts,” and makes the destruction of 
Jerusalem “the centre of a group of related and coincident 
events, not only in the material, but in the spiritual world, not 
only on earth, but in heaven and in hell.” This at least seems 
hard to reconcile with the author’s own principles of literal 
interpretation. The promise expressed in Acts i. 11 was that 
“this same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
These men of Galilee are certainly reported to have seen Jesus 
in his ascension. What then of the literal fulfilment which 
our author is bound to affirm for this promise of a return in the 
same visible manner, if our Lord’s second coming has already 
taken place, and that in the region of the invisible? The 
radical defect is in the conception of prophecy, which only a 
deeper study of its Old Testament form will correct. There 
is no idea here of the perspective of prophecy, no hold of the 
principle that its fulfilment is not merely punctual but self- 
repeating, no grasp of its ideal character. It is always 
perilous to propose dilemmas such as this: “Either the 
whole group of predictions, comprehending the destruction of 
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Jerusalem, the coming of the Lord, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the rewarding of the faithful, did take place before 
the passing away of that generation, as predicted by Christ, 
taught by the apostles, and expected by the whole Church ; 
or else the hope of the Church was a delusion, the teaching of 
the apostles an error, the predictions of Jesus a dream.” With 
all these serious abatements, however, the book repays study. 
It breathes a most reverential spirit. It is the work of a man 
of deep convictions. Its polemic against the theory of double 
senses is not uncalled for, although it is valid only against a 
gross and incorrect use of primary and secondary references. 
And its exposition of the place assigned in Scripture to the 
destruction of Jerusalem is in harmony in the main witha 
true estimate of the importance of that catastrophe as the close 
of one order of things and the inauguration of a new. 

For the present we can only mention the publication of 
Keble’s Studia Sacra, in which we have the record of such 
devout meditations as we might look for from the author of 
the Christian Year on the opening sections of John’s Gospel, 
portions of the Epistle to the Romans, and other passages of the 
New Testament. From Athens, too, comes the first volume of 
a practical and critical Commentary on the Gospels. The 
volume is interesting as the work of a modern Greek, and 
gives a very creditable exposition of Matthew and Mark.’ But 
we cannot close without noticing, however briefly, a small but 
accurate and painstaking volume on the language of the New 
Testament.’ By a patient analysis, carried on through years of 
study, Mr. Nicolson has sought to satisfy himself on two ques- 
tions,—whether the language of the New Testament is subject 
in the main to the laws of classical Greek, or is a provincial 
and degenerate dialect ; and whether, if the former proves the 
tenable view, the rigorous but judicious application of the 
rules of Greek syntax of the classical epoch would yield 
important results in the interpretation of the New Testament. 
To state the case thus is to put it too absolutely. The pheno- 
mena of New Testament Greek do not drive us to a decision 


1“Eppnveia xperixn Kai mpaxtixn Tav lepav EvayyeXiwv: topos A’: imo F. 
Kevorarivov. 

2 Classical Revision of the Greek New Testament. By W. Millar Nicolson, 
M.A., D.So, Williams and Norgate. 1878. 
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between two such direct opposites as a dialect based essentially 
on the classical model and a provincial patois to which it is 
impossible to apply “ fixed and definite principles.” The ex- 
planation lies between these two extremes. The language is 
not Hebraistic, yet it is not classical. It has large Hebrew 
elements in it, and is in some respects a degenerate dialect ; 
but in others it is a new language moulded by the pressure of 
new ideas and subject to laws of its own. Mr. Nicolson’s 
general position, that the sacred writers, notwithstanding 
occasional Hebraisms, were “ strictly observant on the whole 
of the proprieties of the Greek tongue” is safe. But while 
he is no extravagant purist, and freely recognises the signs of 
deterioration in the language, he overlooks at times the serious 
extent to which it became modified by influences foreign to 
classical circles, the conversational tone given it by the oral 
statement of the Gospel, and its use in the hands of men to 
whom it was an acquired and not a mother tongue. We ex- 
press this general qualification of the leading contention of the 
volume, believing that the severe training which we receive in 
the laws of a single type of Greek may, if not supplemented, 
prove a hindrance rather than a help to our appreciation of the 
New Testament dialect. But the work deserves a cordial wel- 
come as a careful study. Had it been issued some nine years 
ago, many of its elucidations of texts would have had a fresher 
interest. The impetus given to these inquiries by the labours 
of the Revision Committee has familiarised the public with not 
a few of the corrections of the English Version here tabulated. 
Yet the explanations appended to those improved renderings 
are often admirable and suggestive. The notes on the particles 
and the application of modern Greek to the solution of pecu- 
liarities of diction are specially worth consideration. We shall 
look for further contributions to this important subject from 
one who has shown himself competent to handle some of its 
niceties. 8. D. F. Satmonp. 
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